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WALKS AND TALKS 



ABOÜT 



By JOHN TIMBS, f.s.a. 

AUTHOR OF CURIOSITIES OF LONDON, 







0 Mister Timbs—oh, F.S.A.! 

One of five hundred Fellows, 

To organise and make us hay 
Who rake, and blow the bellows; 1 1 î * ^ ® 

Who do recall things great and small— 

The past, who will make pleasant; 

What is pulled down in this our Town 
Voiir London makes most pleasant. 

T. CjElOFTON Croker, F.S.A. 
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TO THE READER 


London has so xnaDy aspects^ that it has been well described as a 
subject always new. That hearty lover of our metropolis, Dr. John- 
8on, sittîng in Bolt- court^ said: * ^ the happiness of London is not to 
be oonceived but by those who have been in it. I will ventui'e to say, 
there is more leaming and science within the circumference of ten 
miles firom where we now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom.” 
Again^ Johnson says: ‘^how different a place London is to different 
people^ ’' each person viewing it through the medium of one particular 
pursuit: ** but the intellectual man is struck with it as comprehending 
the whole of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which 

is inezhaustible.” 

The isolation of London is well conveyed in Horace Walpole’s 
experience, that there is no being alone but in a metropolis; and it is 
said—^the old Dramatist’s truism—that ^Hhe next-door neighbours 
don’t know each other. ” 

The immensity of London has led to its being termed a province 
oovered with îiovses: or, as Burke phrased it, *^an endlees addition of 
Uttleness to littleness, extending itself over a great tract of land.” 
Johnson’s definition is stiU more to the point: ** if you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be satisfied 
with seeing its great streets and squares, but must survey the innumer- 
able little lanes and courts. Ic is not in the showy evolutions of 
buildings, but in the multipUcity of human habitations whiôh are 
crowded together, that the wonderful immensity of London consists.” 
And many years ago, when Southey began to study the Map of LondoUi 
he was dismayed at the sight of its prodigious extent. 

To the man of a reflective tum of miud— 


to see the stir of the great Babel, 
And not feel the ci*owd. 


is endlessly suggestive. 


As you enjoy this sort of Mindrwalk^ you can 


vi 


To the Reüder. 


scarcelj fail to be struck with the beautifol imagery of tbe poet of 
Cooper’fi Hill, in picturing tbîs aspect of tbe Town: 

Where, with like haste, thi*ough several ways they run, 

Some to undo, and some to be undone; 

While luxury and wealth, like war and peace, 

Are each the other's ruin and inci*ease; 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 

Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 

% 

Now, tbese Walks akd Talks bave not been taken under eitber of 
tbese influences exclusively, but in a vein compounded of all of tbese; 
Beeking to record Scenes and Impressions of tbe Past and Present in 
tbis our Book-vxjLh and Table Talk, and tbus sbow wbat bas been lost 
and gained by modem cbange. 

At tbe present moment our Metropolis is in tbis transition state: 
many an old place whicb we described in our Oübiosities ox* Lok- 
i>os* some ten years ago, no longer exists. To sketcb a few of the 
leading cbanges consequent upon tbese removals, and that more dis- 
cursively than was compatible with the plan of tbe Cükiosities, is the 
main object of the present volume, whicb bas more of tbe character of 
personal observation tban bad its predecessor. Reminiscences of Per- 
sonSy Places, and Events form tbe staple of the Walks akd Talks : 
wbich^ thougb complete in themselves, may be received as indications 
of tbe cbaracter of tbe autobiographic volume of Colleotiobs and 
Recollectioks, wbich we intend to publisb at no very distant period. 

In conclusion, it is boped tbat the present Work will be received 
witb sucb indulgence as you have been pleased to accord to the pro- 
ductions of the same studious^ thougb not unerring, band. 

1. T. 

* Of the CcBiosiTiES or Lokdon, sometime outof priut^ and scarce, a new, 
enlarged, and^improved Edition is now in the press. 
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WAIES AND TALKS ABOUT LONDON. 


Ä LITTLB TÄLE ABOTJT LYOB’8 IBN. 

T70XJR hnndred and fifty years is a tolerable stretch of exist- 

ence, even in antiquarian record. A piece of old Lon- 
don of this date—a long-neglected, out-of-the-way nook and 
comer—disappeared early in 1863, after having been threat- 
ened with destraction for nearly half a century. This old, 
degeneraite place had, however, been a spot of note—one of 
the nnrseries of our great. lawyers—an Inn of Chancery, at- 
tached to the parent inn, the Inner Temple. Such was Lyon’s 
Inn: the upper portion of the old block of buildings, a sort of 
middle-row between Wych-street, part of the “ Via de Aldwych” 
north, and Holywell-street south; facing Newcastle-street west, 
narrowing to a wedgelike form east, and extending from St. 
Clement’s churchyard nearly to the church of 8t. Mary-le-Strand. 
One of Strype’s annotators describes it as “ commonly called 
tlie Back-side of St. Clement’s : the street runs up to the May- 
pole in the Strand.” Wych-street is one of the oldest remaining 
portions of the metropolis. Here is New Inn, as old as Lyon’s 
Inn; and the opposite face of the street retains a few pictur- 
esque house-fronts. HolyWell-street, too, has a few lofly, gabled, 
and bayed dwellings, but nothing to remind us of Fitzstephen’s 
description of this spot—“ sweete, wholesome, and cleere; and 
much frequented by schoUers ancLyouths of the citie in summer 
evenings, when they walke forth to take the aire.” This street 
was, in Strype’s time, inhabited by divers salesmen and piece- 
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brokers. Bodice- and stay-makers kept shop here within recol- 
lection, as did also silk-mercers, one of whom removed thither 


to the more courtly Bond-street, Here remained, to our 
time, two mercers’ signs: “ The Indian Queen,” said to have 
been painted by Catton, R.A.; and a boldly-carved crescent- 
moon, exhibiting the old conventional face in the centre. J ews, 
who dealt in old clothes and lent masquerade finery, also dwelt 
here ; a family of which class attained great length of days even 
in this grimy thoroughfere, where, in 1846, died one Harris, a 
clothesman, who had lived in the street more thân seventy years. 


His wife died a few years before him, at the age of ninety-three; 
and his eldest son was seventy-three at the time of his father’s 
death. The silk - mercers and stay - makers were succeeded by 
keepers of book-stalls, and venders of cheap periodicals; and 
the wares of some disreputable dealers being brought “ under 
Lord CampbeU’s Act,” the name of the street has been changed 
to BookseUers’-row. On the north side of the street was the 


oldest portion of Lyon’s Inn; and here was the original en- 
trance, blocked up many years since. It had a pair of boldly- 
sculptured Uons’ heads: opposite is a low-pitched court> with 
a comer-post carved with a Uon’s head and paws, serving as a 
corbel to support a very old house; this court being the en- 
trance to Lyon’s Inn fi'om the Strand. The other entrance, in 
Newcastle-street, which was built and named affcer John HoUes, 
Duke of Newcastle, who died 1711, rendered the Inn a thorough- 
fare ; and after the blocking up of the original entrance, that 
in Newcastle-street remained the only gate. 

The history of the Inn is briefiy told. Sir George Buc, in 
Howes, edition 1631, says: “Lyon’s Inn was a guest-inn or 
hostehy, held at the sign of the Lyon, and purchased by gentle- 
men, professors, and students in the law in the raigne of King 
Henry the Eighth, and converted to an Inn of Chancery.” 
Hatton describes the Inn, nearly eighty years later, as foUows: 


Ljon’s Inn, an Inn of Chancerj, situate on the Sh. side of Witcli Str. 
It has been such an Inn since Anno 1420, or sooner. It is goyemed by 
a Treasurer and 12 Ancients ; those of this House are 3 weeks in Michael- 
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mas Temi, other Terms 2 in Commons; and pay 5«. for the Beading Weeks, 
for others 2«. 6d. Here are Mootîngs once in 4 Terms, and they sell their 
chambers for 1 or 2 Lires. Their Armorial Ensigpis are Chequj Or and 
Azore, a Lyon Bampant Sable. Thej have a handsome Hall, built in the 
year 1700.— New View of Londony 1708. 


Herbert, in his ÄTUûpiitMa of the Inne of Gourt cmd Chanoeryy 

the materials for which he mostly derived from Dugdale’s Ort- 
gines Jvridicicdes^ says: It (Dyon’s Inn) is known to be a 
place of oonsiderable antiqnity from the old books of the 
stewards’ acoonnts, which contain entries made in the time of 
King Henry V. How long before that period it was an Inn of 
Ghancery is uncertain.” 

We have referred to the Inn as a nursery of lawyers ; and 
one of the most interesting records of its history is, that here 

nurtured the incorruptible Sir Edward Coke, the founder 
of the independence of the Bench of ïkiglaQd, and to whom his 
intriguing rival, Sir Francis Baoon, ascribed the praise of hav- 
ing preserved the vessel of the common law in a steady and 

f x ^ Sometime in the year after Coke’s call 




consistent co ^ . .. 

■ y 

to the Bar, i. c. in 1579, he having greatly distinguished 

himself in the Mootvnga cmd BeadingSy which constituted a 
necessary part of the education of an advocate in former times, 
the Society of the Inner Temple appointed him reader at Lyon’s 
Inn; when the intelligence and leaming displayed by him in 

j 1J» _1 _ _ 

the exe _ 




s raised for him a high reputation as a lawyer, and 
opened the way to that extensive practice at the Bar, which he 
aoquired with a rapidity ahnost without parallel in the history 
of the profession. Lloyd, in his State Worihieey says that “ his 
leamed lecture so spread forth his &me, that crowds of clients 
came to him for counsel.” In the next term after he 




caUed to the Bar, he argued a case of much nicety and import- 
ance, known to lawyers by the name of Lord Cromwell’s case, 
which he says, in his oym report of it (4 Bep., 146), was the 
fiist canse that he moved in the Eing’s Bench. Thenceforth, 
until he became Solicitor-General, his practice was enormous. 
In 1592 lie became Becorder of the Inner Temple. It is curions 
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to traoe the start of onr great constitntîonal lawy^ from his 
readership at Lyon’s Inn, and to picture the crowds of stndents 
who, in the days of EUzabeth, flocked to the old hall of the Inn, 
the hostehy of the Lancasterian time. Onr several Inns of 
Court and Chanceiy have their illustrious names emblazoned 
upon their roofs and walls and windows ; but neither of them 
eclipses in rank and interest that of Coke, from his readings in 
the small Strand inn, to his energetic cooperation in framing 
the celebrated Bill of Bights, and defending the constitutional 
privileges of the people of England—and this in his seventy- 
ninth year. We get an indication of the Inn buildings in 1543 
(some years before Coke’s time) from Van den Wyngrerde’s 
View of London, in the Sutherland Collection in the Bodleian: 
beyond the Strand, all is open ground. 

On entering the Inn from Newcastle-street, on the right, 
in the south-west comer of the court, was the hall, built in 
1700,—^a substantial brick ediflce, with a small lantem on the 
roof; the east end had a stone-framed pediment, and the ar- 
morial lion sculptured in the iympanum; beneath was a hand- 
Bome doorway of stone, with Doric columns; and under the 
windows were festoons of flowers, carved in stone. This en- 
trance, with a flight of steps, is shown in prints of 1800 and 
1804; but it had long been blocked up. The hall was a large, 
unadomed room ; adjoining was “ the parliament-chamber;” 
and beneath the entire edifice was a kitchen of cryptal spacious- 
ness, with other offices. The Mtchen had not been used for 
many years. Upon the last occasion, the clothes of the cook 
caught fire while she was attending to her viands. The flames 
overpowered her, unaided as she was, and the poor creature is 
said to have been bumt to a cinder. 

We remember a few roughly - painted portraits of legal 
worthies upon the walls of the hall. It had been, for many 
years, let for Law Lectures, and for meetings of Architectural 
and other artistic societies. 

The oldest portion of the Inn was the south side, fronting 
Holywell-street, a portion of which had four stories, and bay- 
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windowB; the upper chambers were of very low pîtch, and 
acoess to them was by two spiral flights, remmding one of the 

oorkscrew-staircase, oddly said to have been invented before 
the nse of fermented liquors was rightly understood, 

The northem and eastem sides of the square were of red 
brick, with two inscription-stones, the oldest of which bore the 
date of 1683. Small as was the court^ it had within memoiy 
a few trees, and that almost invariable adjunct to an Inn of 
Ck)urt or Chanceiy, a sun-dial; this, however, so long ago as 
1828, had loat its gnomon and flgnres, and was falling to pieces. 
Upon a gusty day in autumn, curious it was to watch the little 
hurricane, as the wind swept into comers and up open stair- 
cases the withered leaves, the rustle of which broke the silence 
of this strange old place. 

We are not aware of the period at which the law-tenants 
left the Inn, and the little that is remembered of its subsequent 
occupiers is of comparatively modem date ; nevertheless, these 
records tell of a few noteworthy persons and circumstances. 
In the old chambers a laborious student of Jeremy Bentham, 
through days and nights, and months and years, of hard read- 
ing, stored up information to qualify himself for the arduous 
duties of an officer of the Poor-Law Commission : indeed, here 
the primal measures of the new law may be said to have been 
framed; and never did public servant or confidential services 
merit higher recognition than their author. Thence he became 
a hard worker in the wide fleld of Sanitary Söience. 

Next door, in second-floor chambers, which, from therr low 
pitch aud small windows, resembled the cabin of a ship, there 
dwelt a ripe clâssic scholar, who, by way of relie^ wrote in the 
Weddy Diapatch newspaper the spirited leaders signed D.,” 
which became a sort of mint-mark in that joumal. He was 
succeeded in the tenancy by a hard-working author, one of 
whose toilsome feats was to have made an index of 2000 refer- 
ences in one night, by the aid of potations of strong green-tea! 

The next noteworthiness is of considerably less enviable 
notorieiy. In chambers of the south-east comer of the Inn 
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lived the gambler William Weare, who was murdered by Thur- 
tell at Elstree, in Hertfordshire, some forty-two years sinoe, as 
oommemorated in a ballad of the time, attributed to Theodore 
Hook: 

They cut his throat firom ear to ear, 

His brains they battered in ; 

His name was Mr. William Weare, 

He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn. 


He left his chambers on the aftemoon of October 24, 1823, for 
Elstree, whence he never retumed alive. 


/ 


Next door, in the attics, through toilsome days and nights, 
was annually coUected the PoBt-Offlce Directory; and from these 
labours may be dated the progressive completeness of the JW- 
rectary, which has agglomerated into the very buUcy volume that 
comes in with the Christmas turkeys, and has almost outgrown 
the Post-Office itself. 

In the double set of chambers beneath lived Philip Absolon, 
the antiquary and genealogist, who greatly assisted E. W. Bray- 
ley in his best work, The Hiatory of Westminster A hbey. Absolon 
had his rooms fiUed with a valuable library, and almost endless 
stores of prints and drawings and articles of virtii; he was, 
moreover, an amateur herald-pamter, and filled his windows 
with armorial glass of his own handiwork. He set a high value 
upon heraldry, but rated lowly Egyptian antiquities ! When 
Salt’s celebrated coUection was about to be sold, Absolon re- 
ceived a catalogue, which he threw aside with disdain; the vain 
old herald-painter declaring the worthlessness of Egyptian an- 
tiquities as “ stuff,” prefixing a profane superlative, which we 
had rather not repeat. 

Next door, northward, Uved Captain HoUand, the lUtérakur^ 
during his editorship of the MonJtJdy Magaadne^ in which were 
printed the earliest of Mr. Charles Dickens’s “ Sketches by Boz.” 
One of these papers HoUand had consigned to “ the rejected” 
basket, from which limbo it was rescued by a dropper-in, whose 
attention was drawn to the somewhat mystical handwriting. 
He drew up the paper, which proved to be “ The Bloomsbury 
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Christeiiing,” one of the raciest of the anthor’s early dcetches, 
and &niiliar to playgoers: eyery edîtorship has snch mischances. 
HoUand wrote some sonnd volnmes for Lardner’s Cydop^eâia. 
In the chambers above resided a well-read man of the law, who 
has since distingnished himself as a topographer of the very 
interesting parish of Lambeth. And on the opposite side of 
the Tnn lived Mnrphy, architect of the chapel in Stamford-street 
with a noble Doric portioo. 

Snch are the associations, legal, literary, and artistic, of old 
^ Lyon’s Inn. A few navy-agents lingered here to the last, as 
did Bome of the officers of the now defunct Insolvent Debtors’ 
Conrt, which in no way relieved the seediness of the place. One 
of the messengers was a stalwart man, who, in his long service, 
mnst have almost walked ronnd the world, scattering notices— 
in most cases nnnoticed—or consnmmations of bad debts, 
which might have been left to their natnral oblivion. What an 
amonnt of îQ-news mnst this Mercnry of insolvency have sown 
broadcast in his tîme! bnt his occnpation’s gone. A few of the 
oldest mhabitants of this mouldy Inn had almost groum to the 
spoty 80 wedded do men become by habit and circnmstance to 
loopholes of retreat from the din and roar of the great Babel by 
which they are snrronnded. An aged man of the law was heard 
to say that he was bom there, and there he shonld wish to die ; 
and his neighbonr in the garret took snch delight in his win- 
dow-gardens, that he sighed not for bowers or fields, thongh 
they had been Elysian. Here he lived to a great age, at a 
rent of fewer ponnds than months in the year; and he left with 
a pang the seedy old place, where he had dwelt so long “ in 
measnreless content.” He was the last to qnit old Lyon’s 
Inn. 



THE LAST DÄ7S OF DOWNINQ-STREET. 


TT is bard to imagine the seat of the Goyeininent of the 

greatest coimtry in the world being fixed for many score 
yearg in a cul~de-90Lc of old Westminster; jet such has been 
the case for two centnries past, or since 1667, when a time- 
serving baronet, Sir George Downing, a political “ sider with all 
times and changes,” after serying Cromwell, became Secretary to 
the Treasury, imder Charles II. At the Eevolution, the street 
was part of the forfeited properiy of Lee, Lord Lichfield, who 
retired with James II., to whom he was Master of the Horse. 
It is described, about 1698, as a pretty, open place, especially 
at the upper end, where are four or five very large and well- 
built houses, fit for persons of honour and quality, each house 
having a pleasant prospect into St. James’s Park, with a tarras- 
walk” (R. B., in Strype). And in the DaHy OounmU^ Peb. 
26th, 1722, four of these houses are advertised to be let— 
“Inquire of Charles Downing, Esq.” Among the eminent 
inhabitants of the street were Aubrey de Vere, the last Earl 
of Oîford, who died here March 16th, 1702-3. In 1733 John 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery, the friend of Swift, and contributor to 
the Wadd and Conrunssefkvrj lived here ; as did James Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson, in 1760. Gibbon, the historian, 
was frequently the guest here of Lord SheflBeld. Hatton 
describes Downing - street, ‘‘between King-street, E., and no 
thorow fair, West;” in other words, a cul-desac. 

AU this time, “ Downing-street ” had been used as a sort of 
phrase for Govemment; and ‘‘ Downing-street infiuence” had be- 
come synonymous with something like political corruption. Ori- 
ginally, the First Lord of the Treajsury alone had his oflScial 
residence here. It had been given by King George I. to Baron 
Bothmar, the Hanoverian Minister, for hfe. On his death, 
George II. oflPered it to Sir Bobert Walpole; but he would 
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only accept it for his office of Pirst Lord of the Treasnry, to 
which post he got ît annexed for eyer, taking np his abode 
there in 1735. Seven years later, there was a destructive fire 
in the street. Horace Walpole tells ns that, hearing of the 
fire, he hastened to Whitehall, bnt conld not get to the end of 
the street in his chariot for the crowd. When he got ont, the 
first thing he heard was a man enjojring himself: “ Well, if 
it lasts two honrs longer, Sir Robert Wcdpole’s honse wül be 
bnmt to the gronnd.” This was a very comfortable hearîng ; 
bnt Horace fonnd the fire was on the opposite side of the way, 
and at a good distance. ^‘By degrees,” says Cnnningham, 
one honse was bonght after another: first the Foreign Office, 
increased afterwards by three other honses; then the Colonial 
Office; then the honse in the north comer, which was the 
Jndge Advocate’s, sînce added to the Colonial Office; then a 
honse for the Chancellor of the Excheqner; and, lastly, a 
whole row of lodging - honses, chiefly for Sootch and Irish 
members.” Here the great Lord Chatham was carried to a 
messenger’s honse, Mr. Sargent’s, after his fatal swoon in the 
Honse of Lords. 

Some amnsing incidents are related of Lord North’s minis- 
terial sojonm here. It was from Downing-street that the easy- 
going Premier wrote his laconic dismissal to Fox; “ His Majesty 
has thonght proper to order a new Commission of Treasniy 
to be made ont, in which I do not see yonr name:— ^Nobth.” 
Fox was mnch annoyed; his character being so frail, that the 
scandalons mob believed he was tnmed ont for robbing the 
Treasnry. 

When North was elected Enight of the Garter, he practised 
the charity enjoined by the mles of chivalry by a dole, or 
distrîbntion, every Snnday moming at the door of his residence 
in Downing - street, of broken victnals, and bs. Sd, to each of 
tweniy poor persons, there assembled by order. 

WTien the rioters, in 1780, had nearly filled the little 
sqnare at the end of Downing-street, and Lord North and his 
friends in the minister’s residence were debating how the 
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noisy mob shoiQd be treated, Mr. St. John held a pistol in his 
hand, and was much exdtedLord North, who neyer lost an 
opportunity of jesting, exclaimed: I am not half so much 
afraid of the mob as of Jack St. John’s pistol.” 

When, a few years later (1783), Lord North descended 
from the post of First Minister to Secretary of State, he jested 
on the change. His apartments at the Treaaury being situated 
on the second-floor, he experienced some fatigue in ascending 
so many steps. Frequently, from the efiPéct of long habit, or 
from absence of mind, forgetting his ofiäcial descent, he went 
Straight to the Treasury chambers, on the first-floor. These 
accidents, which would have distressed more irritable men, 
neyer extemally discomposed good-humoured Lord North. 

Prime Ministers haye yariously afifected Downing-street. 
Pitt’s laborious habits of work kept him much at his ofiäce. 
A curious piece of Parliamentary work, in his administration, 
—a genuine Downing - street record,—has tumed up. When, 
in 1783, Mr. Pitt introduced his bill for regulating fees, per- 
quisites, and other emoluments in public ofiSices, he pointed out 
one of the charges of preyious administrations, specifying a 
sum of 340Z. paid to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
article of whipcord, Some sort of explanation was giyen in 
Parliament, which diyerted more than it satisfied its hearers. 
(See Sir N. W. Wraxall’s Hietorical Memoirs, yol. ii. p. 361.) 
Has not this whipcord charge something to do with the TreaiBUiy 

wJdpper-in f 

Haydon once asked Lord Melboume if he occupied Down- 
ing-street. His lordship said “ No,” with hesitation; but he 
was fond of leisure, and, by keeping at his house in South- 
street, he was out of the way of bore till business-hours. Lord 
Grey was always in it; and Haydon, in his picture of his lord- 
ship mminating by the fireside afiber a great Eeform debate, 
has minutely painted the Premier’s prîyate room. 

In the Golonial Ofi&ce, No. 14 in the street, in a small 
waiting-room on the right-hand as you entered, the Dnke of 
Wellington—^then Sir Arthur Wellesley—^and Lord Nelson, both 
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waiting to see ihe Secretary of State, met,—^the only time in 
their liyes. The Dnke knew Nelson from his pictnres; Lord 
Nelson did not know the Dnke, bnt was so struck with hîs 
oonyersation, that he stepped ont of the room to înquire who he 
was. Mr. Cunningham relates this meeting, which has been 
paînted and engrayed. 

Downîng-street may be said to haye formed one side of the 
Treasniy buildings, which, on the north, front St. James-s 
Park, and communioated with the old miniBterial street by a 

4 

yaulted passage. Here is still preserved the royal throne, or 
chair, at the head of the Treasury table. In this range of 
buüdings was the Cockpit of the palace at WhitehaU, which, 
dStesr the fire in 1697, was altered into the Privy Councü 
Office—conversion which has provoked many a lively sally. 
Hatton describes the Cockpit as ‘‘ between the gate into King- 
street, Westminster, and the gate by the banqueting - house 
the former was designed by Holbein, and known as the 
Cockpit-gate. The old place had some interesting historical 
associations. Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomezy, firom a window of his apartments in the Cockpit, saw 
his sovereign, Charles I., walk fi'om St. James’s to the scaffold. 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, died here, 1669-70; and Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, 1673. And here, in the council- 
chamber, Ouiscard stabbed Harley, Earl of Oxford. The old 
plaoe retained its original name long after the change in its 
uses. Mr. Cunningham says: ‘‘ The Treasury Minutes, circ. 
1780, are headed ‘ Cockpit;’ ” the Pictwre of Lovdfm^ edit. 
1806 and 1810, refers to the Council-chamber as “commonly 
called the Cockpit;” and we remember to have read at the 
foot of a printed proclamation at Whitehall, Oiven at the 
Cockpit,” &c. 

Downing-street was doomed to demolition half a centnry 
sinoe: the clearance was begun so long ago as 1828, when was 
taken down the south side of Downing-street; at the oomer, 
next Eing-street, was the noted Cap and Bagpipes, used as a 
chop-house in early life by Oeorge Eose, subsequently Secretaiy 
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to the Treasiuy, and one of the earliest promoters of savîngs- 
banks. Soane had alreadj commenced his classic front of the 
Grovernment Offices in Whitehall, and forming part of the 
north side of Downing - street; and it was then proposed to 
extend the elevation southward; bnt this has been delayed 
five-and-thirty years, while the pnblic business has been carried 
on in various locations, resembling second-class lodging-houses. 
Soane’s fE^ade was harshly handled, a B.oman temple being 
inappropriate for a British Council Office; but the interior, 
especially the Council-chamber, shows the skill and taste of 
the architect. It occupies the site of the royal tennis-court. 
In 1846-8, Soane’s exterior was altered, a portion of the old 
Tork-place firont taken down, and the fagade completed by 
Barry, as we now see it. 

In 1863, the foundations of the new offices were laid in 
“ solid concrete;” and on the quadrangle formed by Down- 
ing-street and Charles-street, and St. James’s Park and King- 
street, are to be erected the Foreign Office, the Indian 


Office, the Colonial Office, and the Pay Office. In the clear- 
ance for these buildings, whole centuries of associations have 
been swept away. 

We have first to deal with a narrow old thoroughfare— 
King-street—which it is difficult to picture aa once the prin- 
cipal street of the city of Westminster; yet such it was. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. it had gardens or meadow-land on 
the east side, reaching down to the river; the Cockpit-gate was 
at the north end, and the High-gate of Bichard II. at the 
southem extremity. This was the only road for the passage 
of the royal carriages when the king went to Parliament, and 
fagots were usually thrown into the mts to amend this royal 
way. At the opening of the Session of 1597, “ divers people 
were smothered and crushed to death,” pressing in this narrow 
street to see Queen Elizabeth and hef nobility riding to Par- 
liammt. Through this narrow street Charles I. was conveyed 
fix)m Whitehall to Westminster Hall, in a chair or sedan, to 
his trial. 
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A few years after, a strange incident is reoorded of the 
street. Cromwell, then in the flush of his temporary power, 
was passing in his state carriage, on his way to Parliament, 
when the coach was kept stationary, and separated fix>m the 
goard of halberdiers, by the pressure of the crowd, which 
blocked np the road. Snddenly, Lord Broghill, who accom- 
panied Oliver, observed the door of a cobbler*s stall repeatedly 
open and shnt, and saw something bright glistening behind it. 
He immediately stmck the door wîth his scabbard, when ont 
sprang a tall man, armed with a sword, and made his escape. 
He was, probably, some offended officer in the Irish army. 
Cromwell never again rode throngh King-street.* 

Pepys records a sad catastrophe in 1660, when, “a great 
stop of coaches” occnrring, a drayman and Lord Chesterfleld’s 
coachman qnarrelled, and one of the footmen was killed. 
Nearly a centnry and three - qnarters ago, it was proposed to 
rebnild the street. Evelyn was told by the Marqnis of Nor- 
manby that ^^King Oharles had a design to bny all King- 
street^ and bnild it nobly,” and that this might have been 
done for 50,000/. However, the old street remained a perilons 
passage for law-makers nntil the formation of Parliament-street, 
towards the end of the reign of George II. Abont a centnry 
previonsly, Hatton described King-street as “ the most spacions 
street, and principal for trade, in Westminster.” Within half a 
centnry of the above relief of the traffic, the honses were ancient; 
for not a honse in it was bnilt of brick nntil that of Dndley, the 
second Lord North, abont 1646, and that was the only brick 
honse in the street for many years. 

Among the memories of the street are its having contained 
the abodes of the poets Spenser, Sackville Lord Bnckhnrst^ the 
Earl of Dorset, and Carew the conrtier. In an obscnre lodging 
here, Spenser died “ for lake of bread.” 

On the west side of the street lived Oliver Cromwell, in a 
honse the precise sitnation of which is thns preserved in a Ms. 
commnnication to Cnnnmgham’s Haiidhook of London^ 1850 : 

* Walcott's Memorials of Westminster, p. 69. 
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Shortly before the g^at Trial, in 1838, between the parish of St. Mar- 
garet and the înhabitants of Priyy-gardens, a yery rigid examînation of 
the old parochial rate-books took place; and in one of them Lieutenant- 
G^neral Oliver Cromwell was found rated for a house in King-street, 
which was ascertained, with as much certaintj as the extensiye alterations 
in the Ticinity would admit, to be one of two yery ancient tenements 1 jing 
botween the north side of the gatewaj entrance to Blue Boar's Headr-jard 
and the wall of Bams-mews; and there was strong ground for belieying 
that the two ancient tenements had originallj been one. These tenements, 
as well as the Blue Boar’s Head pnblio-house, situated on the south side 
of the gateway, and a portion of the stable-jard behind, for a distance 
of about two or three hundred feet from Eing-street, are the property of 
one of the colleges at Oxford. The public-house (Blue Boar’s Head), as 
rebuilt about 1750, is now (1850) standing.— George H. Malone. 

It was at this house that, in July 1649, Cromwell, Lord 
Lieutenânt of Ireland, ^‘began his joumey, by way of Wind- 
sore, and so to Bristolhe went forth in “ a coach, with six 
gallant Flanders mares, divers coaches accompanying him, 
and very many great officers of the army; his life-guard, 
consisting of eighty gallant men, the meanest whereof a com- 
mander or esquire in stately habit, with trumpets sounding 
almost to the shaking of Charing-cross, had it been now stand- 
ing” (it had been taken down two years). And in the Cole 
Mss. in the British Museum is a copy of a letter of CromweU 
to his wife from Dunbar, Sept. 4, 1650, addressed to her in 
this street. In a house on the site of Kams’-mews lived Syden- 
ham, the celebrated physician. Here, too, is Gardeneris-lane, 
described in 1650 as “a pretiy, handsome place.” Amid its 
present squalor we cannot forget that HoUar, the engraver, died 
here in 1677, while an execution was in his house. Farther 
down the street was Thieving-lane; “ so caUed, for that thiêves 
were led that way to the Gate-house, while the Sanctuaiy con- 
tinued to be in force.” Hard by is now the Gardeneris - lane 
poUce-station. 

In clearing the site, Fludyer-street and Crown-street dis- 
appeared. Fludyer-street was a quiet thoroughfare, with a gate 
opening into St. James’s Park. It occupied the site of Axe- 
yard,‘named from the Axe brewhouse, referred to in a document 
temp. Henry VIII. Here lived Sir WiUiam Davenant, the poet- 
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lanreate; and Pepys, when jomig and imknown. Oolonel Man- 
sel lodged here when he had been nearly entrapped by Danger- 
field into the Meal-tub Plot. Thé street, bnilt in 1766, when 
Axe-yard disappeared, was named firom Sir Samuel Pludyer, 
Bart., the ground-landlord; and who, when Lord Mayor, enter- 
tained George III. and Queen Charlotte at Guildhall. Fludyer 
was godfiEither to Sir Samuel Romilly, who, when young, was 
to have had a clerkship in the house of the Fludyers, who were 
clothiers; but the death of'both partners put an end to the 
scheme. Crown-street was named from Rose-and-Crown-court 

4 

and a tavem of that sign. Here died Dr. Eippis, the Honcon- 

fonnist minister, editor of the Biographia Brita/nfnicay and pro- 
jector of the New Anrmal Register, 

At the north end of Duke-street, the flight of steps which. 
led into the Parade, St. James’s Park, and the State-Paper 
OflBlce, have been removed. The latter was Soane’s latest work, 
was rnilike his other designs, and resembled an Italian palazzo: 
it had scarcely been built thirty years. It would have morti- 
fied the architect’s vanity, had he lived to witness the short 
existence of his latest building; and, at a street’s distance, his 
classic faQade of the Treasury transformed by another hand 
within twenty years. 

Hereaflber, the new Govemment Ofl&ces will form a portion 
of one side of King-street; and the block of houses opposite 
will be removed, throwing open to view, among other noble 
objects, the new mansion of the Duke of Buccleuch, Whitehall, 
with its lofty Mansard-roof, to supply what the low-lying 
site denied.. 


I 


WALKS AND TALKS IN 7A UXHALL-GARDENS. 


^LD and young—mankînd in all their seyen ages—every 
^ one—^loved Yanxhall; which is best proved by its two 
oentories of existence as a place of amnsement in onr fickle 
climate. It is a pleasant place for old folks to talk of; and 
there is so mnch agreeable anecdote aasociated with the Gardens, 
that it is impossible not to be charmed with their name. Ton < 
dream of their most palmy periods—of the SpecUUor and Sir! 
Eoger de Coverley on their voyage to the Gardens; of old' 
Jonathan Tyers, and the paintings in the pavilions and boxea 
by Hogarth and Hayman; of Horace Walpole, and his fine 
connections in one of the bowers; and of Fieldîng’s sketches in 
his Amelia, Then, by aid of a well-known bird’s-eye view, 
yon see the Vanxhall of a centnry and a qnarter since,—the< 
dowdy orchestra; the sweeping semicircles of arcades ; the 
long walks, with their lofty festal arches; the masses of 
trees, between which the company promenaded withont other 
shelter: not a honse was then to be seen near the Gardens, 
beyond which, in the print, are fields and trees, with an nndn- | 
lated distance. The land is common and nnenclosed; all that 
appears of cnltnre is in the strip, apparently of kitchen-garden, * 
on the right side of the Gardens, where the salads were grown. 

The reader need hardly be told, these Gardens were in the 
parish of Lambeth, jnst below Yanxhall-bridge,—where, how- 
ever, he may now look for them in vain: even the Water-gate, 
at which the company who came by river were landed, has dis- 
appeared. 

There is a popnlar error, attribnting the name of Yanxhall 
to Gny Fanx—onr old firework friend—which it may be as well 
to correct at starting. We mnst go back to a remoter age than 
that of James I. to solve the qnestion. 

“ La Sale Fankes,” in Sonth Lambeth, is mentioned in the 
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Charter of Isabella de Fortibns, Goimtess of Amnale and Devon, 
and Ladj of the Isle of Wight, dated in 1293, by which; she 
8 old her possessions to King Edward I. Thus we must try 
earlier than the close of the thirteenth century for its deriyation. 
In the Tssta de NeM we read, under Surrey: “ Baldwin, son 
aud heir of the Earl of the Isle, is in the custody of Fnlke de 
Breauté; he should be in the ward of the lord the king; also 
his lands in the hundred of Brixton, and they are worth 182. 
^ Fulke de Breauté, the celebrated mercenary fol* 




Per , 

lower of Eing John, married Margaret, Earl BcJdwin’s mother, 
and thus obtained the wardship of her son. He appears to haye 


built a hall, or 


mTrvrnTi 


'on-house, in the manor of South Lambeth, 


during his tenure of it; and firom this time it was called indif> 


iferently Faukeshall, or South Lambeth, and is so termed in 
»the tenth year of Edward I. The capital messuage, with its 
igarden, named “ Faukeshall,” was ycdued in the twentieth of 


>he same reign at 2«. yearly. We haye, therefore, satisfectory 
^yidence that Yauxhall owes its origin and name to an obscure 
.Koiman adyenturer, who became suddenly rich during the tnr- 
bulent reign of John, and was ignominiously driyen fi*om the 
'Country in the minority of Henry III. {Archceological Jawmalj 
yol. iy.). The land on which Fulke erected his hall now belongs 
io Ganterbury Gathednd. The manor of Fulkeshall fell, by 
•attainder, to the Grown. It was successiyely held by the De- 
i^Bpencers and the Damories; but the latter exchanged it with 
Edward III. for an estate in Suffolk; and the manor was con- 


ferred on Edward the Black Prince, who piously left it to the 
f Church of Ganterbury; and the bequest was spared by Henry 
,YIII. to the Dean and Ghapter. 

The old manor-house has a darker history than the Gardens: 
its name of Faukeshall was changed to Gopped, or Gopt, Hall. 
Here Lady Arabella Stuart was held captiye, under the guar- 
dianship of Sir Thomas Barry. The tradition that it eyer 
^belonged to Guido or Guy Fawkes only rests upon the coin- 
cidence of names. The estate, in the manors of Lambeth and 


^ Kennington, belonged to a fiEunily named Faucke, or Yaux, in 
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the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; and, în 1615, Jane 
Vaux, widow, held property of that descrlption here, and the 
mansion-honse connected with it. Mr. Nichols, in his Hütory 
of Lambeth Farish, mistakenly affirms that Gny Vanx had a 
mansion here, and that it was named fix>m him Vanxhall: he 
then conjectnres that Jane Vanx wsä the relict of the infamons 
Gny, who was execnted the 31st of Jannary 1606; bnt, as 
Mr. Bray, who was a lawyer as well as the connty historian, re- 
marks, Gny Vanx conld not have been the owner of the copyhold 
belonging to JaneVanx in 1615; forif she hadbeenhis widow, it 
wonld have been forfeited as the estate of a traitor. Besides, 
his father’s name was Fawkes, and had long spent his estate; 
and Jane was the widow of a mnch better man—John Vanx, 
an honest vintner of London, who beqneathed property for the 
erection of seven almshonses in this parish. Neyertheless, the 
honse in which the conspirators stored their powder and other 
combnstibles, dnring the digging of the mine, was certainly at 
Lambeth, and near the river-side; bnt that honse did not 
belong to any one of them, it being merely hired for the pnr- 
pose in the snmmer of 1604. Neither history nor tradition has 
recorded the exact site of the conspirators’ storehonse; bnt we 
have the foUowing evidence of its destmction by fire. In an 
anniversary sermon, preached at Lambeth Chnrch by Dr. Feat- 
ley, on November 5, 1635, is this passage: “Yon have heard 
the miracles of God’s providence in the discovery of this powder- 
plot: behold now the mirronr of His justice. The first con- 
triver of the fire-workes first feeleth the fiame; his powder-sin 
npbraids him, and fleeth in his face.” It is added, in a note : 
“ This last^eare, the honse where Catesby plotted this treason 
in Lambeth was casnaUy bnmt downe to the gronnd by pow- 
der.”— Featlefs Gla/vis Mystica^ p. 824; 1636. 

The earUest notice specificaUy assignable to VanxhaU 
Gardens is by Evelyn, in his Diary^ 2d Jnly 1661: “ I went 
to see the Neu) Sprvng Garden at Lambeth; a pretiy contrived 
plantation. Sometimes they wonld have mnsic, and sit on 
barges on the water.” With this agrees the mention of Lea 
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Jardtna du Prin-tempa at Lambeth by BalthasM: Monoonys, a 
French trayeller, who yisited England early in the reign of 
Gharles II. He describes the Garden as much frequented in 
1638, and ^^hayîug grass and sand walks, diyiding squares of 
twenly or thirty yards, which were enclosed with hedges of 
gooseberries, withm which were roses, beans, and asparagus.” 

Lysons, upon the authorily of an enrolment in the Duchy 
of Comwall Qffice, states that Sir Samuel Morland, in 1675, 
^‘obtamed a lease of Yauxhall-house, made it his residence, 
and considerably ünproyed the premises.” Morland had 
already shown his inyentiye tum, and King Oharles had made 
him Master of Mechanics to his Majesty. Aubrey tells us, 
that some years before, Morland had built “a hne room at 
Vauxhâll, amno 1667, the inside all of looking - glass, and 
fountains yery pleasant to behold, which is much yisited by 
strangers; it stands in the middle of the garden.” And Mr. 
Bray was informed by one of the proprietors of Vauxhall in 
1813 of a circumstauce which shows that the dwelling-house 
then connected with the garden once belonged to Sir S* 
Morland. From the back-kitchen of the house, a lead-pump 
was remoyed about the year 1794, bearing the mark 
The room mentioned by Aubrey as hayiag been 
erected by Morland is belieyed to haye stood where 
the orchestra was afterwards built; and graye old Mr. Bray 
hints at the probabüity of the room haying been erected by 
Sir Samuel for the reception of Charles II., when he yisited 
this plaoe with his ladies. Now, the embellishments of the 
Gkffdens, from yery early date to our time, consisted of 
whimsical proofs of skill iu mechanics, such as Morland 
indulged in. The model-pictures in the Gardens had to our 
day their mechanism of an artificial cascade, a water-miU, and a 
bridge with a mail-coach and a Greenwich long-stage passing 
oyer; an animated cottage - scene, with figures drinking and 
smoking by machinery, were in existence iu 1820; bushes and 
Bubterranean musical sounds were among the attractions; the 
tinkling of the streams of the block-tin water-fall is in our ears: 



# 
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all partaking of Morland’B taste, which in the present day wonld 
be termed polytechnic; so that Gharles II.’b Maeter of MtchanicB 
may haye originaUy set the fashion of the cnrîosities of Yanxhall 
Oardens, which existed in character m(»:e than a centnrj and 
a half after Morland’s deaih. 

Pepys, an excellent anthoritj npon the gaieties of his day, 
has in his Dtary entries, in 1665-8, of his Tisits to Fox-hall 
and the Spring Garden; and of “ the hnmonrs of the dtizenB, 
pnllîng off cherries, and God knows what; to hear the night- 
ingale and the birds, and here fiddlers, and there a harp, and 
here a Jew’s tmmp, and here langhing, and there fine people 
walking, is mighty divertising.” Pepys also tells of snpper 
in an arbor;” ladies walking with their maths on,” &c.; and, 
“ Jnly 27, 1688.—So over the water, with my wife and Deb 
and Mercer, to Spring Garden, and there eat and walked; and 
observe how mde some of the yonng gdlants of the town 
are become, to go into people’s arbors, where there are not 
men, and almost force the women; which tronbled me to see 
the confidence of the vice of the age; and so we away by water, 
with mnch pleasnre, home.” Tom Brown, a dozen years later, 
speaks of the close mlks and little wildemesses, which “ are 
so intricate, that the most experienced mothers have often lost 
themselves in looking for their danghters.” 

The Gardens flonrished in the reign of Qneen Anne, when 
Addison carried Sir Boger de Coverley to spend an evening 
there. The reader wiU remember {Spectator, No. 383; May 20, 
1712) the passage by water, from the Temple-stairs to ^ring 
Garden, which is exqnisitely pleasant at this time of year,” 
and indicates this to be the fashionable way of going to the 
Gardens, stiU caUed Spring Garden, by which name the license 
was granted annnaUy so long as the place lasted. Bnt the 
mask tapping Sir Koger on the shonlder, and asking him to 
drink a bottle of mead with her, and the Spectaior's rhapsody 
npon “ the fragrancy of the waUcs and bowers, with the choirs 
of birds that sing npon the trees, and the loose tribe of people 
that waU^ed nnder their shades;” and his comparison of the 
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place to “ a sort of Mahometan paradise,”—all bear ont the 
motto of ^^a beauteons garden, bnt bj yice maintained.” A 
glass of Bnrfcon ale and a slice of hnng-beef was the snpper 
of that pmod; cheese-cakes and ^Uabnb were earlier &re 
in Wycherley’s daj; and punch and ham are not jet heard 
of. 

The place, however, resembled a tea-garden of our early 
days tül the year 1728, when Spring Gardens were leased for 
thirfcy years to Jonathan Tyers, of Denbies, in Surrey, at the 
yearly rent of 250Z. The lease ennmerates the Dark Boom, 
Ham Boom, Mîlk House, and Pantry Boom; and among the 
arbonrs, lined and paved with tiles, are the names of Ohecker, 
King’s Head, Dragon, Oak, Eoyal Arbour, York, Qneen’s 
Head, Eoyal George, Ship, Globe, Phoenix, Swan, Eagle, and 
the Barge. The hatch at the Wafcer-gate was of Tyers’s time: 
he, on the 7th of June 1732, opened the season wifch a RU 
dotto al Jrescoy insfcmmental musîc, and a masqnerade. Among 
the visitors were Frederick Prince of Wales, and his attendant 
nobles. Abont 400 persons were present, in masks, dominos, 
and lawyers* gowns; to keep whom in order, one hnndred Foot- 
Gnards were posted abont the Gardens. The admission-ticket 
(one gninea) was designed by the yonnger Lagnerre. The 
RidoUo was repeated with snch success, as to indnce Tyers to 
open the Gardens with mnsic every evening during the snmmer: 
he decorated the grounds with paintmgs; engaged a band of 
exoeUent musicians; issned süver season-tickets of admission, 
at a gninea each; set np an organ in the mnsic-honse; and, 
in 1738, placed in the Gardens a fine statne, by Eonbüiac, of 
Handel, as Orpheus playing on his lyre. Here was also a sta- 
tue of Müton, by EonbiUac, cast in lead, and painted stone- 
colonr. The sculptor is said to have owed his introdncfcion 
to his first patron, Sir Edward Walpole, to an advertisement 
Eonbiliac pnt forth of his having fonnd, on his way home 
from Yanxhall, a pocket-book containing bank-notes and papers 
of conseqnence to their owner, Sir Edward Walpole. The 
statne of Handel was EonbiUac’s first work in England: it 
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was sold in 1854 to the Sacred Harmonic Society for 200^.» 
and is now in their committee-room, Exeter Hall, Strand. 

The Vanxhall season of 1739 was for three months, and 
the admission only by silver tickets, at 25«. each, to admit two 
persons. These silver tickets were struck from designs by 
Hogarth: the obverse bore the ntunber, name of the holder, 
and date; and the reverse, a figure of Euterpe, Erato, or 
Thalia. Hogarth was at this time in summer-lodgings at 
Lambeth-terrace; and the house, and a vine which he planted 
there, are pointed out. He had grown intimate with Tyers, 
whom he recommended to embeUish the Gardens with paintings; 
and for the pavilions which Tyers had built, Hogarth drew 
“ The Four Times of the Bay,” which were copied by Hayman, 
who, when young, was a scene-painter at Drury-lane Theatre. 
Hogarth painted for the vestibule portraits of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn—said to be Frederick Prince of Wales, and 
Lady Vane. The print bears the lines, by AUan Bamsay: 

Here struts old pîous Harry, &c.; 

a proof has been sold for 18Z. 2«. 6d. For this assistanc 
Tyers presented Hogarth with a gold ticket of perpetual ad- 
mission for six persons, or “ one coach.” It bears on its ob- 
verse “ Hogarth,” and beneath it, “ In perpetuam bmificii me- 
Tnoriamf on the reverse are two figures, encircled with the 
motto, “ Firtus voluptas /elices unaj^ Afber Hogarth’s decease, 
the gold ticket remained in the hands of his widow, and was 
by her bequeathed to a relative. It was last used in the sea.- 
son of 1836, and is now in the possession of Mr. Frederick Gye, 
who purchased it for 2W. 

From Dr. Bumey we leam that Tyers, in the summer of 
1745, added, for the first time, vocal to hîs instrumental per- 
formances; on which occasion, Mrs. Ame—who, before her 
marriage, had studied under Gemmiani—^was engaged as prin- 
cipal singer; and her husband, afterwards Dr. Ame, began to 
compose ballads, duets, and other pieces for the Gardens; Lowe 
and the elder Beinhold were also engaged to sing; and Wor- 
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nam as organist. Beard, alBO, was one of the earlj singers, 
Bnd he loved to annoy Jonathan Tyers by asking him when the 
Gardens wonld be opened for the season, in order that he 
might order of his tailor a great-coat; for then wonld rain 
certainly set in: one of the months of the season—Jnly—^is 
the rainiest of the year. 

Fielding, in Ämdia, which he wrote in 1751, describes the 
Yanxhall of that date: “ The coaches being come to the water- 
side, they all alighted, and, getting into one boat, proceeded to 
VauxhaU. The extreme beanty and elegance of the place is 
well known to almost every one of my readers; and happy is 
it for me that it is so, since to give an adeqnate idea of it 
wonld exceed my power of description.” 

In 1752, Tyers pnrchased a moiety of the estate for 3800Z.; 
and a few years afterwardfl, afl Lyflonfl informfl ua from the 
records in the Duchy of Comwall Office, “he bonght the 
remainder,”—^probably at the expiration of his original lease, 
in 1758. 

In 1751, the walks are described as illnminated with above 
1000 lamps; bnt the print of this date shows glass vase-shaped 
lamps on posts, and snspended in the mnsiG-house, thongh in no 
great profhsion. The walks are wide and open; the straggling 
gronps of company are in happy ease: the ladies in their hoops, 
sacqnes, and caps, as they appeared in their own drawing-rooms; 
and the gentlemen in their grotesqne hats, and wearing swords 
and bags. 

Horace Walpole, in a letter to Montagne, has a piqnant 
acconnt of the hrolics of a ffishionable party at the Gardens in 
the Jnne of 1750, which we give in his own words: “ I had a 
card from Lady Caroline Petersham to go with her to Vanx- 
haU. I went accordingly to her honse, and fonnd her and the 
little Ashe-—or the Pollard Ashe, as they call her: they had 
jnst finished their last layer of red, and looked as handsome 
as crimson could make them.We marched to our 


barge, with a boat of French homs attending, and little Ashe 
singing. We paraded some time np the river, and at last 
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debarked at Vauxhall.Here we picked up Lord &raiiby, 

arrived very drunk from Jenny Whim’s” (a tavem between. 
Chelsea and Pimlico). At last we assembled in our booth, 
Lady Carolîne in the front, with the visor of her hat erect, and 
looking gloriously handsome. She had fetched my brother 
Orford from the next box, where he was enjoying hünself with 
his pet^e partie, to help us to mince chickens. We minced 
seven chickens into a china dish, which Lady Caroline stewed 
over a lamp, with three pats of bntter and a flagon of water, 
stirring and rattling and laughing, and we every minute expect- 
ing the dish to fly about our ears. She had brought Betty, 
the fruit-girl, with hampers of strawberries and cherries, from 
Kogers’s, and made her wait upon us, and then made her snp 

by herself at a little table.In short, the air of our party 

was sufficient, as you will easily imagine, to take np the whole 
attention of the Gardens; so much so, that from eleven o’clock 
to half an hour affcer one, we had the whole concourse round 
our booth. At last they came into the Uttle gardens of each 
booth on the sides of ours, till Harry Vane took up a bumper, 
and drank their healths, and was proceeding to treat them with 
still greater freedom. It was three o’clock before we got home.’^ 
Five years later (1755), we find the Connoisseur making 
meny with the imitative finery: “ At Vauxhall the artiflcial 
ruins are repaired, the cascade is made to spout with several 
additional streams of block-tin, and they have touched up all 
the pictures which were damaged last season by the fingering 
of those curious connoisseurs who could not be satisfîed with- 
out feeling whether the figures were alive.” Then follows the 
story of a parsimonious old citizen going there with his wife 
and daughters, and grumbling at the deamess of the provisions 
and the wafer-like thinness of the slices of ham. At every 
mouthful the old fellow exclaims: “ There goes twopence! 


there goes threepence 1 there goes a groat!” Then there is 
the old joke of the wafeiy slices of ham, and the expert caryer 
who undertook to cover the Gardens—eleven acres—with 
slices from one ham 1 
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The sappers long maintaiiied their light character, and con- 
siiBted of 

Lillipnt chickens boiled, 

Bucellas warm, from Yauxball ice, 

And hams that flit in airy slice, 

And salads scarcely soil’d.— Lond, Mag., Sept. 1824. 

It is carions to find Sir John Fielding commending the Garden 
of 1757 for ^4ts elegant eatables and drinkables, in which 
particolar Yaaxhall differs widely from the pradish and abste- 
mioas Banelagh, where one is confined to tea and coffee.” 

Goldsmith, in the Citissen of the World, is enraptared with 
‘‘ the lights glümnering throagh scarcely moying trees ; the fall- 
bodied concert borsting on the stillness of night; the natoral 
concert of the birds in the more retired part of the grove, 
vying with that which was formed by art; the company gaily 
dressed, looking satisfied; and the tables, spread with yarioos 
delicacies,—all conspired to fiU my imagination with the yision- 
ary happiness of the Arabian lawgiyer, and lifted me into an 
ecstasy of admiration. * Head of Oonfacias!’ cried I to my 
fidend, ‘this is fine! This unites rural beauty with coortly 
magnificence.’” The last gay scene in Goldsmith’s life was 
his accompanying Sir Jôshoa Beynolds to Yaoxhall. 

Tyers died in 1767. So great was the delight that he took 
in his place, that, possessing hîs facalties to the last, he caosed 
himsélf to be carried into the Gardens a few hoors before his 
death, to take a îaet look at them / Jonathan was of a moody 
tom; for at his seat Denbies, oyer against Dorkdng, he formed 
a sort of anti-YaoxhaLl in a wood, which he named “ II Pen- 
seroso;” where was a temple, with refiectiye inscriptions; a 
clock which strack eyeiy mmute; besides life-size figores of a 
Ghristian and imbelieyer in their last moments; Trath tread- 
ing on a mask; and a male and female skull, with poetical in- 
scriptions m lagubrioas yerse, said to haye been written by 
Soame Jenyns. Tyers lefb the Yaaxhall property to his four 
children, of whom Jonathan, the yoongest son, conducted the 
Gardens ontil his- own decease in 1792. The property remained 
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in lyers’s family until it was sold, in 1821, to Bish, Gye, and 


Hughes, who retained it till 


Their most prohtable season 


was 1823:133,279 visitors; 29,590Z. receipts. Inl827, Charles 
Farley, of Covent-garden Theatre, produced in the Gardens a 
representation of the Battle of Waterloo, with set-scenes of La 
Belle AUiance and the wood and châiecm of Hougomont; also 
horse and foot soldiers, artillery, ammunition-wagons, &c. The 
greatest number of visitors in one night was August 2, 1833, 
shillmg admission, when 27,137 persons paid. In July 1841, 


the estate (about 
covered walks. 


aeres), with 


buildings, timber. 


offered for sale by auction, but bought 


m at 20,200/. The Gardens were open from 1732 to 1840 
without intermission; in the latter year they were closed, but 
were reopened in 1841. At the close of this season there was 
a sale of movable property, when twenty-four pictures by Ho- 
garth and Hayman produced smaU sums: they had mostly 
been upon the premises since 1742; the canvas was nailed to 
boards, and much obscured by dirt. 


Among these pictures were:—^By Hogarth: Drunken ] 
4«.; a Woman pulling out an Old Man’s Gray Hairs, 31, 




Jobson and NeU in the Devil to 4/. 4«.; the Happy Family 


Children at Play, 4/ 


ByHayman: Children 


Birds’-nesting, 5/. 10«.; Minstrels, 3/.; the Enraged Husband, 
4/, 4«.; the Bridal Day, 6/, 6«.; BUndman’s Buff, 31, Ss,; Prince 
Henry and Falstaff, 71,; Scenefrom theRake’s Progress, 9/. 15«.; 
Merry-making, 1/. 12«.; the Jealous Husband, 4/.; Card-party, 


61,; Chüdren’s Party, 4/. 


Battledore and Shuttlecock, 


1 /. 10«.; the Dootor, 41, 14«. 6d,; Cherry-bob, 21. 


the 


Storming of Seringapatam, 


Neptune and Brîtannia, 


8 / 


Four busts of Simpson, the celebrated Master of the 


Ceremonies, were sold for 10«.; and a bust of his royal ship- 
mate, WiUiam IV., 19«. 

The Gardens were finaUy closed July 25, 1859; and in the 
foUowing month were sold the theatre, orchestra, dancmg-plat- 
form, firework-galleiy, fountains, statues, vases, paintings, &( 
which brought smaU sums. The most attractive lot was the 
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Gothic oichestra, bnilt by a carpenter named Maidman, and 
which, in 1738, had replaced Tyers’s rustic music-house. This 
Gothic oichestra was cîrcular in form, with pinnacles, cupola 
roo^ a gaileiy, shell sounding-board, looking-glass panels, &c., 
and produced 99Z. 

The price of admission to the Gardens wafi 1«. until 1792; 
except on particular nights, as on the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniyersarj, when it was 10«. 6d. After 1792 the admission 
was raised to 2«., including tea and coffee ; in 1809 to 3«. 6d.; 
in 1850 reduced to 1«.; and since various. At the Vittoria fête, 
July 1814 (admission one guinea), 1350 visitors dined in the 
rotunda, the Duke of York presiding. There were also present 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, Sussex, and Gloucester; the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and the Duchess of York. The fireworks were 
by Colonel Congreve, of rocket celebrity. Fireworks were first 
occasionally exhibited here in 1798. 

Among the Yauxhall composers were Ame, Boyce, Carter, 
Mountain, Hook (oiganist upwardft of forty years; father of 
Theodore Hook, and uncle of Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester), 
and Signor Storace. Male singers: Beard, Lowe, Webb, Dig- 
num, Vemon, Incledon, Braham, Pyne, Sinclair, Tinney, Eobin- 
son, Bedford, and Sharp; females: Miss Brent, Mrs. Wrighten, 
Mrs. Weischel (mother of Mrs. Billington), Mrs. Mountain, 
Signora Storace, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Bland, Miss Tryrer (after- 
wards Mrs. Liston), Miss Graddon, Miss Love, Miss Tunstall, 
&G. Italian operas were p^ormed here in 1829. The band 
were the last to wear the semicircular, or cocked, hat: 

, By that high dome, that tremblîng glows 
With lamps, cock’d hats, and shiy’ring bows, 

How many hearts are shook I 
A feathered chorister is there, 

Warbling some tender groye-like air, 

Composed by Mr. Hook .—London Magaziney 1824. 

The Gardens are minutely described in the ÄwJlyulatory 12th 
edit., 1820, where the paintings in the supper pavüions, by 
Hogarth and Hayman, are enumerated. Yery little alteration 
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in the arrangemeiit of the walks or the positîon of the bnild- 
ings had been made since they were orîginally laid ont or con- 
stmoted by the elder Tyers, as may be seen by comparing the 
difPerent views of the Gardens. One of the earliest repre- 


sentations, dated 1737, shows the seats and snpper-tables in 
the qnadrangle surronnding the orchestra, together with a per- 
spectiye of the Long Waik, and an Hercnlean statne at its 


extremity. Abont sixty visitors 




seen ; and in front of the 


orchestral band is a prominent hgnre, wearing a cocked hat and 
playing the tmmpet, snpposed to be intended for the celebrated 
Valentine Snow (afterwards sergeant-tmmpeter), of whom Dr. 


Bnmey says, he 


“ jnstly a favonrite here, where his silver 


sonnds in the open air, by having to expand, never arriTed 
at the ears of the andience in a manner too powerfid or 
piercing.” 

The general plan of the Hardens was a qnadrangnlar grove, 
with the orchestra near its centre, snrronnded by broad covered 
walks, from the roofing of which were snspended, by wires, 
illnmination bncket - lampsthe earlier lamps resembled 
the street-lamps of the last centniy. At the head of the qnad- 
rangle was the Prince’s Pavilion, originally bnilt for the ac- 
commodation of Frederick Prince of Wales. To the right and 


left of the grove were semicircnlar sweeps of snpper-boxes. The 
rotnnda, seventy feet in diameter, had part of its area enclosed 
as a ride for eqnestrian performances. At some distance north- 
ward of the qnadrangle was the theatre, where for many years 
were exhibited a mechanical cascade, water-mill, and moving 
fignres; bnt latterly this theatre had been nsed for ballets and 
dramatic pieces. 

The nnmber of lamps npon extra gala-nights exceeded 
20 ,000. The fireworks were discharged from a lofïy tower, at 
the end of a long walk ; whence Madame Saqni descended along 
a rope several hnndred feet in length in a shower of fire, or 
n Diavolo Antonio swnng by one foot on the slack-rope, 
pealing from a silver trnmpet as he slnng the overture to 
Lodoiaha; or— 
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See I the large, sîlent, pale blue-liglit 
Flares, to lead all to where the bright, 

Loud rockets msh on high, 

Lîke a long comet roarîng through 
The night, then melting into blue, 

And starring the dark sky ; 

And Catherine-wheels, and crowns, and names 
Of great men, whizzing in blue flames; 

lights, like the smUes of hope ; 

And radiant, fiery palaces, 

Showing the tops of all the trees ; 

And Blackmore on the rope. 

London Magazinej 1824., 

Balloons were celebrated exhibitions of late. The first 
ascent was made frorn the Oardens in 1802. Oreen made 
seyeral ascents from here, the most memorable of which was 
his vojÉ^e from Vauxhall to Weilburg, in the Duchy of Nassan, 
in 1836, in the stupendous balloon constructed in the Oar- 
dens, at the cost of 2100/.; height, 80 feet; circumference, 157 
feet. This balloon was subsequently sold to Oreen for 500/, 
The old place retained its plan to the last; but the lamps 
had long &llen off in their golden fires; the punch got weaker, 
the admission-money less; and the company fell in a like ratio 
of respectability, and grew dingy, not to say raffish—a sorry 
faUing-off firom the Vauxhall crowd of a century since, when it 
nmnbered princes and ambassadors, and on its tide and tor- 
rent of fiushion fioated all the beauiy of the time ; and through 
its lighted avenues of trees glided cabinet-ministers and their 
danghters, royal dukes and theîr wives, and all the red-heeled 
macaronies.”* Even fifty years ago, the evening-dress of the 
company was elegant; and head-dresses of fiowers and feathers 
were seen in the promenade, and thê entire place sparkled as 
did no other place of public amusement. But low prices brought 
low company. The conventional wax-lights got fewer; the 
pimch gave way to fiery brandy or doctored stout; though the 
semblance of Vauxhall was still preserved in the orchestra 
printed upon the plates and mugs, The old firework-bell 

* For8ter*8 Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, p. 675. 
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tinMed as gaily as eyer; but matters grew more seedy; the 
place seemed literally wom out, and even the very trees were 
scmbby and singed,— 

Here nut-brown trees, instead of gpreen, 

With oily trunks and branches lean, 

Cling to nine yellow leayes ; 

Like aged misers, that all day 
Hang o’er their gold and theîr decay, 

Till death of both bereaves ;— 

it was high time to say, in letters of lamps, “ Farewell for ever!” 

It would be unpolite, nay, unpardonable, to leave Vauxhall 
without saying a word of Mr. Simpson, M.C., who, by his bow- 
ing, kept the Gardens in order; his blandness acting like oil 
upon many an angry ebullition of punch and punctilio. He was 
a sort of guard-of-honour to “ the royal property.” 

The site has been cleared; the old pleasure-haunt has been 
swept away, and a church dedicated to St. Peter has been built 
upon a portiou of the ground. It is memorable as the first 
example in London, in the present revival, of a church vaulted 
throughout. There is, however, a wonderfdl vitality in some 
localities and their associations; and the place we have been 
picturing to the reader appears to be gifted with this lasting 
character. We remember its many “ last nights,” and its connt- 
less ferewell galas but sfxU nominis umhra —^in the “ Vaux- 
hall-Gardens Estate,” a portion of which has been sold “ in lots, 
Buitable for the erection of shops, residences for operatives, fec- 
tories, and business premises:” Vulcan in the Elysian fields, 
with a witness ! However, the recollection of our “ Spring 
Garden” is preserved in the names of the site, which, we are 
told, “ comprises a considerable portion of the site of the late 
Boyal VauxhaU Gardens, and having frontages upon Kenning- 
ton-lane, Vauxhall-walk, and several new roads and streets, 
called Auckland-street, Bumett-street, Brunel-street, Leopold- 
street, Gye-street, and Italian-walk,” 



THE LAST OF THE OLD BRIDEWELL OF 

LONDON. 


^HE disappearance of prisons from our metropolis is a change 


1 


for congratulation, although these social plague-spots be 


but removed to reappear elsewhere. The bracing northem air 
of Holloway must be healthier than the atmosphere of old 
Blackfriars; and Horace’s mem aoma in corpore eano may be 

imported into our prison disciplme with advantage. The mi- 
gration to which we have just referred has led to the removal 

of the old BrideweU of London, thus clearing one of the oldest 
historic sites in the metropolis. Here stood the ancient royal 
palace of BrideweU, which extended nearly from Fleet-street to 
the Thames at Blackfidars, and was founded upon the remaihs 
of a buüding supposed to be Boman, and inhabited by the kings 
of England previous to the Conquest. Here our Nonnan kings 
held their courts. Henry I. gave stone towards rebuilding the 
palace; and in 1847, in excavating the site of Cogers’ H^ in 
Bride-lane, was discovered a vault, with Norman peUet-mould- 
ing, and other remains of the same date. The paiace was mueh 
neglected until, upon the site of the old Tower of Mountfiquit, 
Henry VIII. búilt “ a stately and beautiM house, giving it 
to name Bridewell, of the parish and well there.” This 
house was erected for the reception of Charles V. of Spain, 
though only his nobles were lodged here, “ a gallery being 
made out of the house over the water (the Fleet), and through 
the waU of the City into the Emperoris lodgings in the Black- 
friars.” Subsequently, here was constructed over the Fleet 
BrideweU stone bridge, which was painted by Hayman, and 
engraved by Grignion as the firontispiece to the third volume 
of the Dunciad, The whole third act of Shakspeare’s Henry 
YIIL is laid in ** the palace at BrideweU,” which is historicaUy 
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obrrect. The capricioiis king, taking a dislike to the pidace, 
let it fall to decay. The “wide, large, empty house” was 
next presented to the Ciiy of London by Edward VI., after a 
sermQn by Bishop Bidley, who begged it of the king as a work- 
house for the poor, and a house of correction; also as a provi- 
sion for sturdy rogues,” and as “ the fittest hospital for those 
cripples whose legs are lame through their own laziness.” The 
gift was confirmed by charter only ten daysl)efore the death of 
the king. Nearly two years elapsed before Queen Mary con- 
fiimed her brother’s gift; and in February 1555, the Mayor 
and Aldermen entered Bridewell, and took possession, with 
seyen hundred marks, land, and all the bedding and other fnr- 
niture of the house of the Savoy. But the house soon proved 
costly and inconvenient to the citizens, by attractmg thither 
idle and abandoned people from the outskirts of London, when 
the Oommon Councü issued acts against “ the resort of master- 
less men.” In 1608 the City erected here twelve large granaries 
for com and two storehouses for coals; and in 1620 the ancient 
chapel was enlarged. In Aggas’s Plan of London, the buildings 
and gardens of the Hospital extend fix)m the present site to the 
Thames, on the bank of which a large castellated mansion is 
represented; as also in Van der Wyngrerde’s (1543) View, in 
the Bodleian Library; but in HoUar’s View, after the Great 
Fire, most of the buildings are consumed. 

Hatton thus minutely describes the Hospital in 1708 : 


It is a prison and honse of correction for idle vagrants, loose and dis- 
orderly senrants, night-wakers, &c. These are set to hard labour, and 
haye correction according to their deserts ; but haye their clothes and 
diet during their imprisonment at the charge of the house. 

It is also an hospital for indigent persons, and where twenty art- 
masters (as they are caUed), being decayed traders,—as shoemakers, 
taylors, flax-drapers, &c.,—haye houses, and their seryants or apprentices 
(being about 140 in aU) haye clothes at the house charge, and their 
masters, haying the proflt of their work, do often adyance by this means 
their own fortunes. And these boys, haying seryed their time faithfuUy, 
haye not only their freedom, but also 10/. each towards carrying on their 
respectiye trades ; and many haye eyen arriyed from nothing to be go- 
yemors. 
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The HoBpit^ was rebnilt, as represented in Eip’s Yiew of 
1720, in two quadrangles, the principal of which fronted the 
Fleet Biyer, now a yast sewer nnder the middle of Bridge- 
street. Within the present centniy were bnilt the committee- 
room and prisons; the chapel was also rebnilt, and the whole 
latterly formed only one large qnadrangle, with a handsome 
entrance from Bridge-street; the keystone of the archway being 
scnlptnred with the head of Eing Edward YI. 

The Bridewell boys were distmgnished by a particnlar dress, 
and attended fires with an engine belonging to the HospitaL 

« 

: In 1755 the lads had, however, grown nnmly, and so tnrbnlent 
: in the streets as to be a great annoyance to peaceable citizens. 
i Their pecnliar costnme was then laid aside, and they became 
î mOTe orderly. The flogging at Bridewell for offences com- 
^ mitted withont the prison is described by Ward in his Landon 
^ Spif: both men and women were whipped on their naked backs 
5 before the Conrt of Govemors. The president sat with his 
ï hammer in his hand, and the cnlprit was taken ftom the post 
:• when the hammer felL Hogarth, in his “ Harlot’s Progress,” 
b gives this pecnliar featnre of the place. In the Fourth Plate, 
men and women are beating hemp nnder the eye of a savage 
: taskmaster; and a lad, too idle to work, is seen standing on 
■> tiptoe to reach the stocks, in which his hands are fixed; while 
over his head is written, ^^Better to work than stand thns.” 
When Howard visited Bridewell, he fonnd the bnilding damp 
and nnhealthy, and the rooms, cells, and corridors conflned and 
dark, and altogether a bad specimen of a prison. 

^ “ Lob’s Ponnd” was a cant name for Bridewell, the origin 

^ of which 80 pnzzled Archdeacon Nares, that he said: “ Who 
^ Lob was, is as little known as the site of Lipsbnry Pinfoid.” 

In Hudibraa the term is employed as a name for the stocks 
^ ^ into which the Enight pnt Crowdero: 

Crowdero, whom, in îrons boimd, 

Thou bftaely threw’st into Lob’s Found. 

,,, Miss Baker snggests, in her NortharrypUmthire Ghseary^ that the 
name originated ôx)m lob,” a looby or clown, rather than any 
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specific mdividual,—Bridewell beiug the place of correction for 
the petty offences of that class. 

Bridewell was, until of late years, used as a receptacle for 
vagrants committed by the Lord Mayor and sitting Aldermen; 
as a temporaiy lodging for persons, previous to their being sent 
home to their respective parishes; and a certain number of 
boys were brought up to different trades. The male prisoners 
sentenced to and fit for hard labour were put upon the tread- 
wheel, by which com was ground for the supply of Bridewell, 
Bethlehem, and the House of Occupations. The younger pri- 
soners, or those not sentenced to hard labour, were employed in 
picking junk and cleaning the wards. The females were set to 
work in washing, mending, and getting up the linen and bed- 


ding of the prisoners 


in pickrng junk and cleaning the 


prison. The punishments for breaches of prison-mles were, 
diminution of food, solitary confinement, and irons, as the case 
might be. In 1842 were confined here 1324 persons, ofwhom 233 
were under seventeen, and 466 were known or reputed thieves. 
In 1818 no employment was fumished to the prisoners. The 
Seventh Report of the Inspectors of Prisons retumed BrideweU 


as answermg no on< 
safe custody ; it did 


object of improvement except that of 
lot correct. deter. or reform: and no- 


thing could be worse than the association to which aU but the 
City apprentices were subjected. However, in 1829, there was 
built, adjoining Bethlehem Hospital, in Lambeth, a “ House 
of Occupations,” whitheryoung prisoners were thenceforth sent 
from Bridewell to be taught useful trades. 

The demoUtion of the prison of BrideweU is therefore a 
salutary measm'e. The committaJs are now made to the City 
Prison at HoUoway, which, notwithstanding its large extent. 


thought by alarmists to be needlessly 


became 


nearly full of prisoners. Meanwhile, a portion of BrideweU 
Hospital is reserved for the detention and reformation of in- 
corrigible City apprentices committed here by the Chamber- 
lain from time to time ; this jurisdiction being preserved by 
the Court of Chanceiy in deaUng with the matters which con- 
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oem the dîsposal of the buildmg and the estates of the Govemor 
of the Hospital. Refonnatory schools are also to be built froin 
the revenue of the hospital, stated at 12,000^. per annum. At 
the Social Science Congress in 1862, the worthy Chamberlain 
read a paper on the peculiar jurisdiction of his Court, which is 
a valuable contribution to the transactions of the Society. It 
should be added that, under the former discipline of the prison, 
special care was taken to prevent the apprentices making the 
acquaintance of the low vagrants and misdemeanants who 
ordinarily occupied the building. The apprentices were placed 
in gmall ceUs, closed in with double doors, which shut out 
sound as effectuaUy as sight; communication was therefore 
nearly impossible. Henceforth, only the apprentices will be con- 
fîned here. The number of committals rarely exceeds twenty- 
five annuaUy; and, on our visit to the Bridewell in June 1863, 
we found but one apprentice confined there. Although the 
annual number is so smaU, the power of committal, which the 
Chamberlaîn has most praiseworthily asserted, and successfuUy 
maintains, acts as a terror to evil-doers, by keeping in restraint 
3000 of these lads of the City. 

The vacated buildings, though satisfactory in one sense, 
were, at our visit, a gloomy scene: it is scarcely possible to 
visit a prison, even when its ceUs are empty, without saddening 
thoughts of wasted and perverted life, sorrow and suffering, 
through lack of a homely but rare virtue—common honesty. 
Here was a piece of ground, leased for the burial-place of 
BrideweU Precinct, wherern Bobert Levett, the old and faithfdl 
%end of Dr. Johnson, and an inmate of his house, was buried 
in 1732. Not a vestige of the ancient BrideweU remained. 
The noblest feature of the later building was the Court-room, 
85 ft. 4 in. by 29 ft. 8 in., wainscoted, and hung with the great 
pictnre, erroneously attributed to Holbein, of Edward VI. grant- 
ing the Koyal Charter of Endowment to the Mayor. Beneath 
was the cartoon of ‘-The Good Samaritan,” by the youthfol 
artist, Dadd. The other pictures were a fine fnU-length of 
Charles II., by Sir Peter Lely ; and portraits of the Presidents, 
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inclading Sir William Withers, 1708—a very large eqaestrian 
portrait, with St. Paol’g in the backgroonî Bnt the most 
valoable embellishments were the tables of benefactions, rang- 
ing from bOOl. to 50/., depensilled in gold characters.” In this 
hall the Govemors dined annnally, each steward contribnting 
15/. towards the expenses; the dinner being dressed in the 
spacioas kitchen beneath, only osed for this porpose. The 
hiJl and kitchen were taken down at the close of 1862. 

In the entrance-corridor £rom Bridge-street are the old 
chapel-gates, of remarkablj fine ironwork, presented by Sir Wil- 
liam Withers ; and on the staircase is a bost of the venerable 
Chamberlain Glark, who died in his ninety-third year. 

At parting with the old place we are sorry to have to strip 
one of its boasts of mnch of its valne. The great pictore of 
Edward VI. transferring Brîdewell Palace to the City of London, 
which wasengraved by Yertae in 1750, and afberwards adopted 
into the series of historical prints pnblished by the Society of 
Antiqaaries, it is only necessary to observe, represents an oocnr- 
rence which took place in 1553, ten years afber Holbein’s death. 
Gonseqaently, it is simply impossible that he coold have painted 
it, notwithstanding that one of the fîgares in the backgroond 
was asserted by Vertae and by Walpole to be Holbein’s own 
portrait. TJpon this picture, Mr. J, Goagh Nichols remarked, 
in 1859, that “ it is not now regarded as Holbein’s work, as it 
bears no comparison with his capital pictore at Barber-Sor- 
geons’ HaU of King Henry VIII. granting his charter to that 
Company.” ‘‘ Bat,” adds Mr. Nichols, “ afber all, thoogh not 
a masterly work of art, it is a valaable item among a veiy few 
historical pictores, and it woold be desirable to recover its real 

histoiy, of which we literally know nothing.”— ÄrchcBologiay 
zxxix. 21. 

Mr. W. H. Black, r.S.A., in a commanication to the Society 
of Antiqnaries, also says: “The discoveiy of Holbein’s Will 
(proving him to have died eleven years before the alleged and 
commonly received time of the paînter’s death) cannot &il to 
draw afiber it some interesting conseqaences, as afifecting the 
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geniiineneBs of works of art ascrîbed to this great master. The 
principal of these is the celebrated pictnre at Brîdewell Hos- 
pital, oommemoratîng a noble pnblîc act of charîty, in the gift 
of the royal Palace of Bridewell, at the very end of the reign 
of King Edward VI., viz. lOth Aprîl 1553. The long-pend- 
ing controver^ abont the anthorship of that pictnre îs now for 
ever set at rest, so far as regards the painter to whom it has 
been hitherto ascribed.”— ÄrckoRologia^ xxxix. 276. 

An interestîng foct, of another complexîon, in connection 
with Bridewell remains to be noticed. In 1863, Mr. Lemon, of 
the State-Paper Office, called the attention of the Eev. Dr. Wad- 
dington to a mannscrîpt which he had fonnd în that deposîtoiy, 
showing that în the old Brîdewell were împrîsoned the mem- 
bers of the Congregatîonal Chnrch first formed after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. On the evening of the 20th of Jnne 1567, 
the gates of the old prison werê opened to receive a company of 
Christîan men and women, who were commîtted to the cnstody 
of the gaoler for an îndefinîte .term, at the pleasnre of the 
anthorities who consigned them to hîs care. A word of recanta- 
tîon wonld have saved them. The Lord Mayor of London, in 
pity for their condition, nrged them to make the reqnired ac- 
knowledgment; bnt conscîence rendered them proof against all 
threatening, and firm against all prevarîcatîon. In that com- 
pany of prisoners, led to their respective cells, were men, nn- 
known to fame, who discovered the long-neglected principles of 
Chnrch govemment in the New Testament, which have since 
wronght in silence snch mighty and beneficial changes. It is, 
no donbt, to this company that Bishop Crindal refers in his 
letter to Bnllinger, Jnly 11,1568 : Some London citizens,” he 
says, with four or five ministers, have openly separated from 
ns, and sometimes in private honses, sometimes in fields, and 
occasionally even in ships, they have held meetings and adminis- 
tered the sacraments. Besides this, they have ordained minis- 
ters, elders, and deacons after theîr own way. The nnmber of 
the sect is abont two hnndred, bnt consisting of more women 
than men. The Privy Conncil have lately committed the heads 
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of this faction to prison, and are now using means to put a 
timely stop to the sect.” 

Dr. Waddmgton has also discovered some papers written by 
the members of this Church in the Bridewell, signed chiefly by 
Christian women, together with a document containing a brief 
statement of their principles, by RichardFitz, their pastor. It ap- 
pears from these records—^which have been kept, though in a loose 
form, for neariy three hundred years—^that Eichard Fitz, their 
minister, Thomas Rowland, deacon, Partridge, and Giles Fowler, 
died in prison. From the enlarged proportions the Congrega- 
tional denomination has since reached in Great Britain and 
America, considerable interest is attached to Bridewell because 
of these associations. Dr. Waddington, following the current 
of history from this hidden source, shows, by indisputable evi- 
dence from original papers in the public archives, that the 
succession of Congregational Churches from this period is con- 
tinuous. The Bridewell may thus be regarded as the starting- 
point of Congregationalism after the Reformation, as Plymouth 
Rock is considered to be the comer-stone of America. 

Brief and fiugmentary as are these touching and simple 
memorials, it is as satisfactory as it is remarkable that they 
should have been preserved by the Metropolitan Bishop, and 
finally transferred to the royal archives. The name of Fitz 
was Imown to the Christian exiles in HoUand associated with 
the Pilgrim Fathers, Henry Ainsworth speaks of “ that se- 
parated Church, whereof Mr. Fitz was pastor, in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign.” It was reserved for us to identify 
him in his relation to the “ Flock of Slaughter,” suffering bonds 
and imprisonment in the BrideweU. These original papers 
enable iis with certainty to trace the origin of the first voluntary 
Church in England after the Marian persecution, as contempo- 

raneous with the AngUcan movement.—See HisAoricdl Papera: 
No, 1, Riehmd Fiiz, 


\ 
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^HE streetology of London îs fnll of anomalies; bnt few are 
^ so striking as the old mral names still applied to qnarters 
which present no other trace of their former appropriation. 
The histories in little of these places are so many “green 
spots” in the account of the great town itself; and to show 
the changes of the tenants of snch places, as well as the trans- 
formations of their snrfaces, is one of the most amnsing and 
instmctiye stndies in the painting of London life. Disraelî 
fnlly appreciates the interest of the snbject, as well as the best 
mode of doing jnstice to it, when he obserres that, in carrying 
out Lord Orford’s project for a book-walk through the streets 
of the metropolis—“ it wonld be first necessary to obtain the 
original names, or their meaning, of our streets, firee from the 
disgnise in which time has concealed them. We shall other- 
wise lose many characters of persons, and many remarkable 
eyents, of which their original denominations would remind 
the historian of our streets.” 

One of the most attractiye spots for working the plan 
which Disraeli has "here chalked out is May Fair, named from 
its haying been the site of a low metropolitan camiyal, but 
known at present as a seat of the most elegant population.” 
It lies north of Piccadilly, between Park-lane and Deyonshire 
House, and was originally called Brook-field, from its being 
close to the brook or bum, Tybum. Here, in 1688, was ap- 
poînted to be held, by royal grant, a cattle and horse market 
twîce a week. After the suppressipn of the annual fair held 
in St. James’s Park, it was reyiyed in Brook-field, as early as 
the reign of Charles II. Pepys, in 1660, still calls it St. 
James’s Fair; and the name was not changed till after 
James II., in the fourth year of his reign (1688), granted the 
Fair to commence on the Ist of May, and continue fifteen days 
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after it, yearly, for ever; and it was Bpecified that “ mTiltitudes 
of the hooths were not for trade and merchandise, but for 
musick, shows, drinking, gaming, rafBing, lotteries, stage-plays, 

and drolls.” 

« 

In the Postman, No. 597, April 1699, the Fair was adver- 
tised to hegin on the Ist of May, at the east end of Hyde 
Park, near Bartlet House, and continue for fifteen days after; 
‘*the two first days of which will be for Leather and Live 
Cattle; and care is and will be taken to make the ways 
leading to it, as well as the gronnd on which it is kept, much 
more convenient than formerly for persons of quality that are 
pleased to resort thither.” 

Next year, by an advertisement in the London joumals 
of 27th April, we leam: “In Brook-field Market-place, at 
the east comer, is a Fair to be kept for the space of sixteen 
days, beginning with the Ist of May; the first three days for 
Live Gattle and Leather, with the same entertainments as at 
Bartholomew Fair; where there are shops to be let ready built 
for all manner of tradesmen that usually keep fairs, and so to 
continue yearly at the same place.’^ 

The Fair of the nextyear, 1701, is thus admirably described 
in a letter of Brian Fairfex, in Nichols’s TaUer, i. 418: “ I 
wish you had been at May Fair, where the rope-dancing would 
have recompensed your labour. All the ribbility in town were 
there; and I am sure even you, at your years, must have had 
your youthfiil wishes to have beheld the beauty, shape, aud 
activity of Lady Maiy when she danced. Pray ask my Lord 
Fairfax after her, who, though not the only lord by twenty, 
was every night an admirer of her while the Fair lasted. 
There was the ciiy of Amsterdam, well worth your seeing: 
every street, every individual house was carved in wood, in 
exact proportion one to another; the Stadthouse was as big 
as your hand; the whole, though an irregular figure, yet that 
you may guess, about ten yards’ diameter. Here was a boy to 
be seen, that within one of his eyes had deub heub in capital 
letters, as gulielmub is on half-a-crown; round the other he 
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had a Hebrew inscription; but this yon mnst take, as I did, 
npon trnst.* I am now drinMng yonr health at Lockett’s; 

therefore do me jnstice in Yorkshire.” 

The May Fair of 1702, thongh it opened merrily, did not 
close withont a tragedy. There was Mr. Miller’s booth over 
against Mr. Bames, the rope-danceris, where was “presented 
an excellent droll, called Crispin Crispianns, or a Shoemaker 
a Prince, with the best machines, swiûging and dancing, ever 
yet in the Fair.” The pickpockets and other rognes, however, 
flocked there in snch nnmbers, that the magistrates interfered, 
and Bome soldiers taking part with the mob against the con- 
stables, a Mr. John Cooper, a peace-officer, was killed; he was 
bnried in St. James’s Chnrch, and his foneral-sermon was 
preached by Dr. Wedgewood, before the Jnstices, High Con- 
stable, &c. of Westminster. The above riot led to an agitation 
to pnt down the Fair, when the Ohservaior said: “ Oh, the piety 
of some people abont the Qneen (Anne), who can snffer things 
of this natnre to go nndiscovered to her Majesty, and conse- 
qnently nnpnnishedl Can any rational man imagine that 
her Majesty wonld permit so mnch lewdness as is committed 
at May Fair for so many days together, so near her royal 
palace, if she knew any thing of the matter ? I do not believe 
the patent for that Fair allowB the patentees the liberty of 
setting np the devil’s shops, and exposing his merchandise 
to sale; nor was there ever one fair or market in England 
constitnted for this pnrpose. Bnt this Fair is kept contraiy 
to law, and in defiance of jnstice: for the last Fair, when the 
civil mf^istrates came to keep the Qneen’s peace there, one con- 
stable was kiUed, and three others were wonnded.” One Cork, 


* This tight reminds us that a similar wonder was exhibited at the 
Bazaar (now Princess’ Theatre), in Oxford - street, in the autumn of 
1828; when a litüe girl was shown there with "Napoleon Empereur” on 
the iris of her left eye, and Empereur Napoleon” on the iris of the right 
eye; attempted to be explained bj the child’s mother intently looking, 
during her pregnancy, at a fiye-franc piece of Napoleon’s, which had been 
giyen to hër by her brother prerious to a long absence. It is hard to 
say whether the maryel of 1701 or that of 1828 is most credible. 
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a butcher, was execnted at Tybuni for the murder; but the Fair 
was not abolished. 

Here are a few specimens of the May-Fair biUs of entertainment: “ At 
John Sleep’s Musick Booths (from TummiU-street), in Brook-field Market, 
at the sign of the Star Musick Booth, during the Sixteen Dajs of May 
Fair, Gentlefolks and others wül be entertained with varietv of all 


of Musick, Sing^g, Dancing, and other pleasant Fastimes 


Vivat 


JRegina /” 


In the next biU, MiUer, of the Loyal 


game: “ An excellent DroU, caUed Kîng WiUiam's Happy Deliverance 
and Glorious Triumph over his Enemies, or the Consultation of the Pope, 
Devü, French Eing, and the Grand Turk, with the whole form of Üie 


Lur, and the Humours of a Ren 
with the Conceits of Scaramouch 


Man and 


with the best Sin&rine^ and Dancinsr that was ever seen in a Fair: also 


Dialog^e 


Vivat Hex I* 


with “ an exceUent DroU, called. 


Fairy Queen, or Love for Love, and the Humours of the Hungry Clown; 
together with that excellent Art of Yaulting on the Managed Horse' 
performed by Thomas Simpson, the famous Yaulting Master ofEngland.” 

And lastly was “ a DroU, intermingled with a most deUghtfiil merry 
Comedy, after the manner of an Opera, with extraordinary varieties of 
Singing and Dancing, by his Grace the Duke of Southampton’s Servants. 
Vivat Hegina /” 

From the above, and other May-Fair bills of the same 
period, it appears that Sorias as Scaramonch, Baxter as Har- 
lequin, and Evans as an Eqnestrian, were the favonrite per- 
formers. 

4 

The enormities of the Fair appear to have bnt litÜe abated; 
for Strype describes it as a place “ where yonng people did nse 
to resort, and, by the temptation they met with here, commit 
mnch sin and disorder. Here they spent their time and money 
in dmnkenness, fornication, gaming, and lewdncss, whereby 
were occasioned oftentimes qnarrels, tnmnlts, and shedding of 
blood.” Therefore, in November 1708, the grand jnry of West- 
minster made a presentment of “ the pnblic enormities and in- 
conveniences; and, being enconraged by the example of the 
worthy magistracy of the City of London in their late pro- 
ceedings against Bartholomew Fair, did present, as a pnblic 
nnisance and inconvenience, the yearly riotons and tnmnltnons 
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assembly” called May Fair; “ in which place many looBe, idle, 
and difiorderly personfi did rendezYoufi, draw and allnre yonng 
persons, senrantfi, and others, to meet there to game,” &c. 

_i j 1 j ^ • 1 É 

> en- 



The snbject was taken np strongly in a tract, now 
titled, “ Seasons for snppressing the yearly Fair in Brook-field, 
Westminster, commonly caUed May Fair, recommended to the 
consideration of all persons of Hononr and Virtne” (8vo, Lond., 
1709; 43 pages). The Fair was then discontinued; for in the 
Taüer^ April 18, 1709, we read: “Advices from the npper end 
of Piccadilly say that May Fair is utterly abolished; and we hear 
that Mr. Pinkethman has removed his ingenions company of 
stiollers to Greenwich.” And in the Tatler, May 24, we read that 
“ the Fair is now broke; bnt it is allowed still to sell animals 


there. Therefore, if any lady or gentleman have occasion for a tame 
elephant, let him inquire of Mr. Pinkethman, who has one to 
dispose of at a reasonable rate. The down&ll of May Fair has 
qnite snnk the price of this noble creatnre, as well as of many 
other cnriosities of natnre. And great is the desolation among 
the gentlemen and ladies who were the otmaments of the town, 
and nsed to shine in plnmes and diadems,—^the heroes being 
most of them pressed, and the qneens beating hemp. Mrs. 
Saraband, so fiunons for her ingenions pnppet-show, has set np 
a shop in the Exchange, where she sells her little troop nnder 
the term of ‘ jointed babies.’ ” It is added, by the way, that 
the “ rake-hell Pnnch,” by his loose life and conversation, did 
not a little contribnte to the min of the Fair. 


The Fair of 1708 was the last for several years. It was 
sabseqnently renewed, as we see from a colonred drawing* of 
the May Fair of 1716, when the men wore all sorts of cocked- 
hats to give a little life to their sagacity. Here we have the 
Maypole, with its fiying rope; the monntebank on his platform; 
the preparation for the ass-race; the honse on the right has its 
show-cloth of Adam and Eve; beyond it is the sign of the Dog 


* Eng^yed în London Society, TSo. 24, în îllustratîon of a Paper en- 
tîiled, ** May Faîr a Hundred Years agohere reprînted (wîth additions) 
by the coortesy of the proprietors of the aboye popular work. 
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and Dack,—^for duck-hunting was a prime sport here, especially 
for the bufcchers of the market; and in the distance is May- 
Fair Chapel. The mral aspect of the place—^its gabled honses, 
backed by lofly trees—should be noticed; for these were soon 
doomed to change. Howeyer, the Fair survived; for the news- 
papers of 1736 infonn us that ‘‘an ass-race attracted vasfc 
crowds to May Fairand in 1744 the grand jury of Middle- 
sez, among several gaming-houses and places frequented by 
people of bad character, presented Hallam’s New Theatre, at 
May Fair, for its great meetings of idle and disorderly persons. 

The Fair was held principally on the site of what is now 
Gurzon - street, Hertford-street, and Chesterfield House and 
Gardens. John Thomas Smith, in his StreeU of L(yndon^ tells 
us that ^‘the ground between the back of Lord Coventiy’s, 
No. 106 (Piccadilly), and the south wall of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield’s garden in Curzon-street, was, in 1722, an irregular 
space; * May Fair-row’ and ‘ Hay-hill-row’ being, at that time, 
the only regular buildings. There was, within memory, on 
the westem portion, partly on the site of Herfcford-street, an 
old wooden public-house, one of the original signs of the Dog 
and Duck, behind which, towards the north, was a stream of 
clear water, nearly 200 feefc square, surrounded by a gravel- 
walk, boarded up knee-high, and shaded all round by wiUows.” 
This pond was notorious for the cmel sport of duck-hunting. 
Here is one of its characteristic announcements: 

June 25, 1748.—At May Fair Ducking Pond, on Mondaj next, the 27th 
inst., Mr. Hooton’s Dog Nero (ten jears old, with hardlj a tooth in his 
head to hold a duck, but well known £or his goodnesa to all that have seen 
him hunt) hunts six ducks for a g^uinea, against the bitch called the Flj- 
ing Spaniel, from the Ducking Fond on the other side of the water, who 
has beat all she has hunted against, except Mr. Hooton*s Good-Blood. 
To begin at two o’clock. 

Mr. Hooton begs his customers won't take it amiss to paj Twopence 
admittance at the gate, and take a ticket, which will be allowed oa Cask 
in their reckoning. No person admitted without a ticket, that such as 
are not liked maj be kept out. 

Note.—Bight Lincoln Ale. 

Duck-hunting was held in such high repute in the reign of 


« 
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Charles that the kmg and man .7 of his prime nobUity often 
witnessed it, and with their dogs joined in the sport. In 
Mrs. Behn’s play of Sir Fatrick Fancy^ a Sir Crednlons Eaqr 
talks abont a cobbler, his dog-tntor, and his expectation of soon 
becoming “ the Dnke of Ducking-pond.” 

In Maitland’s Zondan, 1756, May Fair is mentioned as still 

« 

azmnaUy celebrated ; and of its hnmonrs, some ten years later, 
we haye a cnrions pictnre by that pamstaking antiqnary, John 
Carter, who, writing in 1816, says: 


Fifty years haye passed away since thîs place of amusement was at 
its heig^t of attraction : the spot where the Fair was held still retains 


the n 




of Maj Faîr, and exists in mnch the same state as at the above 
period: for instance, Shepherd’s Market, and honses surronnding it on 
the north and east sides ; and White Horsenstreet, Shepherd's-court, 
Sun-oonrt, and Market-court. Westward : an open space, extending to 
Tybnm (now Park) lane, since huilt upon as Chapel-street, Shepherd- 
stieet, Market-street, Hertfordnitreet, &c. Southward : the noted l>nck- 
ing-pond, house, and gardens ; in a large liding-school, Carrington-street, 
the residence of the noted Kitty Fisher (ahout 1779). The market-house 
consisted of two stories : first story, a long and cross aisle for hutchers* 
shops, and, extemally, other shops connected with culinary purposes ; 
second story, used as a theatre at Faîr-time for dramatic performances. 
Uj recollection serves to raise hefore me the representation of the 
Beoenge, of which the only object left in remembrance is “ the black 
” Zanga. Below, the butchers gave place to toymen and g^g^r- 
bread-bakers. At present, the upper story is unfloored, the lower nearly 
deserted by the butchers, and their shops occupied by needy peddling 
dealers in small wares ; in trath, a most deplorable contrast to what once 
snch a point of allurement. In the area encompassing the markct- 
bunding were booths for jugglers, prize - fighters both at cndgels and 
back-swords, boxing-matches, and wild-beasts. The sports not under 
cover were mountebanks, fire-eaters, ass-racing, sausag^tables, dice- 
ditto, np-and-downs, merry-go-rounds, bull-baiting, grinning for a hat, 
running for a shift, hasty-pudding eaters, eel-divers, and an infinite 
variety of other similar pastimes. 


ITTTr 


This acooimt may be relied on, as Carter was bom and 
passed his yonthfal days in Piccadilly (at “ Garter’s Statoary”), 
two doors from the sonth end of White Horse-street. 

Another of the Fair attractions was in a ftont one-pair 
room in Snn-conrt (on the sonth side of Cnrzon-street), where 
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a Frenchmaii exhîbîted the astonîshing strength of the Strong 
Wbman, his wife,” which John Carter has very minntely 
described and authenticated: he tells ns, a blacksmith’s anvil 
being procured from White Horse-street> with three of the 
men, they brought it up, and placed it on the floor. The 
woman was short, but most beautifrilly and delicately formed, 
and of a most lovely countenance. She flrst let down her haîr 
(a light aubum), of a length descending to her knees, which 
she twisted round the projecting part of the anvil, and then, 
with seeming ease, lîfted the ponderous weîght some inches 
from the floor. After this, a bed was placed in the middle of 
the room, when, reclining on her neck, and uncovering her 
bosom, the husband ordered the smiths to place thereon the 
anvil, and forge upon it a horse-shoe. This they obeyed, by 
taking from the flre a red-hot piece of iron, and wîth theîr 
forging-hammers completîng the shoe wîth the same might 
and indiflerence as when in the shop in their constant labour. 
The prostrate fair one seemed to endure this with the greatest 
composure, taUdng and singing during the whole process; 
then with an eflbrt, which to the bystanders appeared super- 
natural, she cast the anvil from off hër body, jumping up at the 
same moment with extreme gaiety, and without the least discom- 
posure of her dress or person. That there was no trick or 
coUusion was obvious from this evidence of Mr. Cârter’s: “ The 
spectators stood about the room, our family and friends ; the 
smiths were strangers to the Frenchman, but known to us.” 
The Strang Woman* next put her naked feet on a red-hot sala- 
mander, which feat, by the way, did not surprise the narrator. 

Another celebrity of the Fair was the celebrated gîngerbread- 
vender, dressed in laced cocked-hat and feather, embroidered 
coat, ruffles, and white-silk stockings, but better known by 
his cry of “ Tiddy-diddy, DoII-IoII, loII-IoU.” There was also a 
satiric exhibition of puppets beheading puppets in a ooal-shed. 


• Mr. Daniel thinks the Strong Woman to haye been Mrs. AUchorne, 
who died in Drury-lane in 1817, at a yery advanced age. Madame 
perfbrmed at Bartholomew Fair in 1752.—See üferrie England, &c. 
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in allnBion to the recent decapitation of the Scotch chiefbain, 
Lord Lovat. 

Pennant, who died in 1797, remembered the last cele- 
brations of May Fair : “ The place was covered with booths, 
temporary theatres, and every enticement to low pleasnre.” 
The nnisance was finally discontinued at the instance of George, 
sixth Earl of Coventry, who, distnrbed with the riot and nproar 
of the place in the rear of his honse in Piccadilly, procnred 
the abolîtion of the Fair: his lordship died in 1809. 

We now part with the history of the Fair, and tnm to 
the period at which the site became a fashionable qnarter. 
Mnch of the ground was built npon as early as 1704, when 

ay Fair,” are 


certain individnals, living in a place called 
rated. for the first time to the poor of the parish of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields. In the same books, nnder the year 1708, is 
the foUowing entry: ‘‘ 


r. Sheppard, for the gronnd-rent of 
the Faîre, market, and one honse, IL 1«.” And in the year 
1709 a rate is paid to the poor by “ Christopher Beeves, for 
the play-honse in the fair.” 

In the London Joumal, 27th May 1721, it is stated: 


99 


“ The gronnd on which May Fair formerly stood is marked 
ont for a large square, and several fine streets and honses are 
bnilt npon it. 

From the above Sheppard, Shepherd’s Market derives its 
name.* He bnilt and resided in the long whîte garden-honse, 
on the north side of Cnrzon-street, “ for many years inhabited 
by Lady Fane, and afberwards by Lady Reade, who died in it.” 

In 1750, Mr. Sheppard offered to sell the above freehold 

« 

honse and garden for the small snm of 500^.; and after the 
death of Lady Beade, the property was purchased by Lord Car- 
hampton for that snm. His lordship, having greatly improved 
the honse, sold it, with the garden, to Mr. Stnart Wortley, afber- 
wards Lord Whamcliffe, for 12,000t {J. T. Smith). 

* In the now bygone farce of The Lady and the Devily one of the 
characters, in a far-off country, sits down to write home **to his dear 
lore, Sal Hartshom, in Shepherd’s Market” 
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Over against this properfy is Onrzon Chapel, within ten 
yards of which was “ Keith’s Chapel,” a place of great notoriely. 
The Eey. Alexander Keijbh, the proprietor of this small chapel, 
was a disgrace to his cloth, and was indifferent to all objects 
bnt money and notoriety; by his condnct snbjecting himself 
to ecclesiastical censnre, and, in 1742, to a pnblic excom- 
mimication. Keith, howeyer, exconmiiinicated in retnm the 
bishop of the diocese; Dr. Andrews, the judge ; and Dr. 
Trebeck, the rector of St. George’s, Hanoyer-square. Keith’s 
principal yocation was the perfonnance of secret marriages 
at a minute’s notice: they became almost as notorious as 


the Pleet marriages—6000 in one year; the busiest period of 
this illicit trade being Pair-time. The cunning with which 


this May-Pair parson contriyed to adyertise this traffic in con 


nection with a domestic bereayement is ingenious. 


We are informed,” sajs the Daily Advertiser, Jan. 23d, 1750, " that 
Mrs. Keith’s corpse was remoyed from her husband’s house in May Fair, 
the middle of October last, to an apothecary’s in South Audley-street, 
where she lies in a room bung with mouming, and is to continue there 
till Mr. Keith can attend her funeraL The way to Mr» Keith’s chapel 
is through Ficcadilly, by the end of St. James’s-street, and down Clarges- 
street, and tum on the left. The marriages (together with a license on 
a fiye-shilling stamp and certificate) are carried on for a g^nea, as nsual, 
any time tiU four in the aftemoon, by another regular clergyman, at 
Mr. Keith’s litüe chapel in May Fair, near Hyde Park Comer, opposite 
the great chapel, and upthin ten yards of it; there is a porch at the door 
like a country church-porch.” 


lu Horace Walpole’s Letters is some amusing gossip about 
Keith. Here we find the story of Handsome Tracy, who was 

inyeigled into marrying the butter - woman’s daughter, of 

_ » 

Crayen-street. Tracy consented to dine with her: The 
mother,” says Walpole, “borrowed some silver to buy a leg of 
mutton, and they kept the eager loyer drinking till twelye at 
night, when a chosen committee waited on the faithfiü pair 
to the minister of May Pair. The doctor was in bed, and 


would not get up to marry the king; but he had 


brother over the way who perhaps would, and who did.” Of 

I 
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Eeith’s preaching it is told that in his sermon on the death 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, he said, He had no great parts, 
bnt he had great virtaes—^indeed, they degenerated into yices; 
he was yeiy generoos, bnt I hear his generosity has roined a 
great manj people; and then his oondescensîon was snch, 
that he kept yery bad company.” And when Eeith, “the 
marriage-broker,” was told the biahops wonld hinder his 
manying, he replied, “Well, let ’em;” bnt he wonld be re- 
yenged, and bny two or three acres of gronnd, and nnder- 
bnry them all!” 

In this chapel, James, fonrth Dnke of Hamilton, was 
married to the yonngest of the beantifnl Miss Gnnnings. 

* The Dnke fell in loye with her at a masqnerade, and deter- 
mined to wed her in the spring. Walpole, writing to Sir 
Horace Mann, Feb. 27th, 1752, says: 

About a fortnight since, at an immense assembly at my Lord 
Chesterfield’s, made to show the house, which is really most magnificent, 
Duke Hamilton made violent love at one end of the room, while he was 
pUying at Fharaoh at the other end; that is, he neither saw the bank 
nor his own cards, which were of three hundred pounds each ; he soon 
lost a thonsand. I own I was so litüe a professor in loYe, that I thought 
all this parade looked ill for the poor gîrl; and could not conceiye, if he 
was so much eng^aged with his mistress as to disregard such sums, why 
he played at all. Howeyer, two nights afterwards, being left alone with 
her while her mother and sister were at Bedford House, he found himself 
80 impatient, that he sent for a parson. The doctor refused to perform 
the ceremony without license or ring; the Duke swore he would send for 
the Archbishop; at last they were married with a ring of the bed-curtain, 
at half an hour after twelre at night, at May-Fair Chapel. 

Withiii two years, in 1754, the Marriage Act pnt an end to 
Keith’s yocation: the records are carefolly preserved; for the 
registers of the May Fair marriages, in three folio yolnmes, 
closely and clearly written, are kept with the parish-books of 
8 t. George’s, Hanoyer-sqnare. 

Cnrzon-street is named after the gronnd-landlord, George 
Augnstns Gnrzon, third Yisconnt Howe. Mr. Gnnningham 
relates an interesting association of the street—^that Sir Francis 
Chantrey, when a yonng man and nndistingnished, liyed in an 
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attic in No. 24 ; and that here he modelled his Head of Satan^ 
and his bust of Earl St. Vincent. At this period of his life 
he derived his chief support from a Mrs. D’Oyley, who lived 
at No. 21. In the large house, No. 16, for many years resided 
Sir Henry Halford, the celebrated Court physician under 
George III., George IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
Sir Henry was tweniy years President of the CoUege of 
Physicians, and contributed much valuable information to the 
literature of his profession. In 1862 the above mansion was 
for sale, when the sum asked was 15,000t, subject to a con- 
siderable ground-rent. 

Chesterfield House and garden has been already incidentaUy 
mentioned. This magnificent mansion was buüt by Isaac 
Ware, for Phüip, fourth Earl of Chesterfield, author of the 
celebrated Letters to his Son : his boudoir he caUs the gayest 
and most cheerfol room in England, and his library the best, 

and his garden a scene of verdure and flowers not common in 
London. The columns and the grand staircase were brought 
from Canons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos; hence Lord 
Chesterfield caUed the latter the Canonical piUars of his house. 
And the large copper-gilt lantem, for 18 candles, was bought 
by Lord Chesterfield at the sale at Houghton, the seat of Sir 
Eobert Walpole. There is in the house some of the finest 

papier-mâché in London. 

In the QwMierly Review, No. 152, is this nicely-written de- 
scription of the famous house: 

In the magnificent mansion which the Earl erected in Andlej-street, 
jou maj still see his fayourite apartments, fumished and decorated as 
he left them,—among the rest, what he boasted of as the ^ finest room in 
London,”—and perhaps even now it remains unsurpassed ; his spacious 
and beautifîil librarj, looking on the finest private garden in London. The 
walls are coyered half-waj up with rich and classical stores of literature; 
aboye the cases are, in close series, the portraits of eminent authors, 
French and English, with most of whom he had conyersed ; oyer these, 
and immediatelj under the massWe comice, extend aU round, in foot-long 
capitals, the Horatian lines ; 

mmc . VETESX7M . LIBRIS . NI7KC . SOMNO . ET . INEBTIBUS . HOBI8 . 

BUCEBB . SOLiaT.S . JUCUNDA . OBLIVIA . VlTiB.” 
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On the mantelpieces and cabinets stand bnsts of old orators, interspersed 
wîth Yolaptaous vases and bronses, antiqae or Italian, and airy stataettes, 
in marble or alabaster, of nade or semi-nnde Opera njmphs. We shall 


never recall that princelj room withoat fancying Chesterfield receiving 
in it a visit of his only child’s mother ; while probably some new favourite 
was sheltered in the dim, mysterious little boudoir, which still remains, 


also in its original blue damask and fretted g^ld-work, as described to 


Madame de MonconseiL 


It is hard to trace the gay Toluptuary in Lord HerTey*s 
whole length of him—“Tery short, disproportionate, thick, 
and clumsily made; haTing a broad, rough-featured, ugly 
face, with black teeth, and a head big enough for a Polyphe- 


mus. 
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In Mr. Eirwan’s Tery pleasant table-book, Host and Oue^f 
we are reminded that Lord Chesterfield was the first nobleman 
who made the most strenuous efforts to introduce French 


eookery. He engaged as his cook La Chapelle, a descendant 
of the famous cook of Louîs XIV. La Chapelle published, in 
1733, a treatise on cookery, in three Tolumes, which is now 
rarely met with. Like Alexis Soyer’s books, La Chapelle’s 
Hfodem Cook was printed for the author, and sold by 
Nicholas PréTOst, a Frenchman, OTer against Southampton- 
street^ in the Strand. About this period, Lord Chesterfield 
was Lord Steward of the Household to George II. His 
dinners and suppers were deemed perfection ; and these enter- 
tainments were among the few items in which his ezpenditure 
was liberal. Lord Chesterfield ÜTed till 1773; and, says 
Mr. Kirwan, ‘‘ I more than once heard the late Earl of Essex 
Bay, more than thirty years ago, at Brookes’s Club, that he 
remembered, as a boy of fourteen or fiifteen, seeing the Earl 
seated on a rustic seat outside the courfyard of his house In 
May Fair. Chesterfield House was, ninety-one years ago, at 
the Tery extremity of London, and all beyond it was an 
expanse of green fields.” 

The Earl also built Stanhope-street, the street leading fi*om 
his mansion into Park-lane. The ground belonged to the Dean 
aad Chapter of Westminster, with whom the Earl considered 
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he had a hard bargain, as appears by the foUowing clause in 
his wiU, with Lord Mahon’s comment thereon : 

In case mj said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall, at anj time hereafter, 
keep, or be concemed in keeping of, any race-horses or pack of hounds; 
or reside one night in Newmarket, that infamous seminary of iniqnity 
and ill-manners, during the course of races there ; or shall resort to the 
said races; or shall lose, in any one day, at any game or bet whatsoeyer, 
the sum of 500/.,—then, in any of the cases aforesaid, it is my express will 
that he, my said godson, shall forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum 
of 5000/., for the use of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

The Earl had doubtlesB found the Chapter of Westminster of 
that day exorbitant and grasping in their negotiation with him 
for the land; “ and he declared, that he now inserted their 
names in his wiU, because he felt sure that, if the penalty 
should be incurred, they would not be remiss in claiming it.” 

Chesterfield’s decUning years, though now and then bright- 
ened by fiashes of wit and merriment, were clouded by sickness 
and despondency. His ruling passion was ruffled in his last 
moments, when his only expressed anxiety related to his Mend 
DayroUes being in the room without a chair to sit down upon. 
The Earl died in Chesterfield House, 24th of March 1778 ; de- 
siring, by wiU, that his remains might be buried in the next 
burying-place where he should die, and that the expense of 
his funeral might not exceed 100/. He was aocordingly in- 
terred in Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley-street; but his re- 
mains were afterwards removed to Thetford, Notts. 

In Chesterfield-street, almost wîthin the shade of Chester- 
field House, Uved George Selwyn, the briUiant wit; and in the 
same street Beau Brummel took a house, just after he had come 
into poBsession ofhis fortune—some thirty thousand pounds. 
He Boon became famed for the excellence of his dinners, and 
the Prince of Wales was more than once his guest. Bmmmel 
was not a mere coxcomb, but already a man of great shrewd- 
ness and observation and satirical spirit. Madame de Staël felt 
having failed to please hîm as her greatest misfortune, and 
placed the Prince of Wales’s neglect of her as a minor misfor- 
tune. Hard by, in Charles-street, at No. 27—a very smaU 
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honse, looldng over the north wall upon the garden of Chester- 
fidd House—^lived Mr. Beckford, the author of VcUheky in just 
saeh a loophole of retreat as delighted this man of taste and 
knowledge, “run to seed in the gratification of extravagant 
fireaks.” From the drawing-room—^which has a ceiling of florid 
plaster-work—^you look into “ the finest private garden in Lon- 
donwhile a few rooks in the lofly trees sing their carmen 
auhimnale upon the site of the Fair of May Fair. 

At No. 16, in Charles-street, the family mansion of Eârl 
Craven, is a suite of five drawing-rooms, fitted up in the mag- 
nificent styles of Louis XIV. and XV., and numbering among 
its art-treasures a few oostly items ftom a palace of Cardinal 
Richelîeu. 

4 

At the east end of the street, some five-and-twenty years 
Bince, lived Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, in a house of moderate 
size, on the north side, a few doors from Berkeley-square. Sir 
Edward had the house embeUished afber his own taste: one of 
the drawing-rooms was a facsimile of a chamber which Bul- 
wer had visited at Pompeii; vases, candelabra, chairs, tables, 
to correspond. James Smith humorously describes his dining 
here; “ Our host lighted a perfumed pastille modelled from 
Yesuvius. As soon as the cone of the mountain began to blaze, 
I fonnd myself an inhabitant of the devoted city; and, as 
Pliny the elder, thus addressed Bulwer, my supposed nephew : 

‘ Our fisite is accomplished, nephew! Hand me yonder volume! 
I shall die as a student in my vocation. Do thou hasten to take 
lefnge on board the fleet at Misenum; yonder cloud of hot 
ashes chides thy longei' delay. Feel no alarm for me: I shall 
Uve in stoiy; the author of Fdham will rescue my name fix)m 
oblivion.’ Pliny the younger made me a low bow,” &c. Sir 
Edward’s dining-room was fdmished in the old English siyle, 
carved chairs, tables, and sideboard, which drew firom a visitor 
the judicious remark, that such fiimiture is all right in old 
baronial halls, but to encounter it in a small house in a London 
street is too startling a transition.” In his ancestral seat^ 

Enebworth, Sir Bulwer Lytton is at home. 


FROM HIGKS^S HALL TO CAMFBEN HOTJSE. 


l^OW that the steam-horse is undermining and OYemding 

onr great city, a fonr-horse coach has almost become a 
phenomenon, or nearly as great a rarity as the la/jpii mittiaais in 
Cannon-street called “the London stone.” Camden belieyed 
this relic to be part of the great central milestone firom which 
the British high-roads radiated, and the distances on them 
were reckoned. When this practice was discontinned, we leave 
the British itineraries or road-books to sebtle. It is better 
kno\yn that, in later times, their measnrements were made from 
the verge of London in yarîons directions: thns, perchance, a 
few of the milestones on the great north road may to this day 
proclaim their distances ‘‘from the spot where Hicks’s Hall 
formerly stood,” this being the northem starting-point. Many 
a traveller has donbtless wondered why Hicks’s Hall shonld 
have been fîxed on; who Hicks was, and why his name shonld 
be entitled to this distinction. The old Roman road-stations 
were named afber emperors; bnt Hicks has nothing of imperial 
digniiy to warrant the adoption. Many years ago, Mr. Charles 
Knight wrote a very pleasant paper npon the special wonder 
as to the identifîcation of Hicks, reminding one of Swift’s Mrs. 
Harris of other days. The hnmonr of Mr. Knight’s paper is 
yery genial; he has there described the locvs in qm of the 
noted Hicks’s Hall. There can be no donbt as to its site. 
In a wide part of St. John-street, Clerkenwell, some two hnn- 
dred yards from Smithfîeld, anciently the town-green, an in- 
scription on a pnblic-honse states that Hicks’s Hall there for- 
merly stood. It was bnilt some two hnndred and fîfty years 
since—^the year in which the New Eiver was bronght into 
London. St. John-street then extended by the side of the 
Priory of St. John of Jemsalem (of which the gate remains) 
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to the Monasteiy of Clerkenwell and Clow-Gross, which opened 
into the fields. It may be added, that the site of Hicks’s Hall 
ifl now ahnost crossed by a railwaj. 

The bnilder of the Hâll was Baptist Hicks, according to 
hifl epitaph in Gampden church, Glonoestershire, bom in 1551, 
“of a worthy family in the city of London.” He was the 
yonngest son of a silk-mercer, who kept shop in Cheapside, 
at Soper-lane end, at the White Bear.” This part of the 
street was termed the Mercery; but, before the Great Fire, 
acoording to Stiype, there were here “but sheds or shops, 
with terraces over them, as of late some remained at Soper- 
lane end, where a woman sold roots and herbs.” Yoimg Hicks 
was bronght np to his fiither’s bnsiness; and, having extensiTe 
dealings at Conrt, so greatly increased his fortune, that he be- 
came one of the most afflnent citizens of his time. This is 
partly attribnted to his abüity to give credit, “ after the coming 
of King J an^es, with his bare Scotch nobüity and gentry;” and 
he got a great estate by snpplying the conrt with silks and 
mercery wares.” In 1603, he was swom the king’s servant, 
and knighted; bnt, fh)m still continning to keep his shop” 
after obtaining that hononr, he greatly offlended some ofthe 
Aldermen Enights, with whom it appears to have been cns- 
tomary to “ lay aside their trade after knighthood.” In reply 
to some objections made in 1607, in which year the qnestion 
of preoedenoy between Sir Baptist and the Aldermen Enights 
was bronght before the Lords Commissioners for the offlce of 
Earl Marshal, he stated that his servants kept the shop, thongh 
he had a regard to the special credit thereof; and that, had 
two of his servants kept their promise and articles conclnded 
between them and him, he had been free of his shop two years 
paflt, and did then bnt seek fit opportnnity to leave the same.” 

It ifl cnrions to find this dispnte for precedency agitating 
tiie whole Cily, and to contrast the stringency of the objection 
to aldermen iraders with the laxity of onr times, when a Ciiy 
baronet kept shop afl a retail kader opposite the Mansion 
Honse which he had for a year tenanted as Lord Mayor. The 
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real qneBtion in Sir Baptifit Hickfi’s case was, whether a Knight 
Gommomr was entitled to precede a Enight Aldermxm^ on the 
gronnd of semority of date in respect to his knighthood,— 
“the Aldermen Knights and their wives striving for pre- 
cedency, and Sir Baptist and his lady sometimes, for peace 
sake, granting it.” The difference became so warm, that at 
length, on the petition of the Lord Mayor and the Knights 
Aldermen to the King, the case was heard by the Lords Com- 
missioners in the Marshal’s Conrt at Whitehall; bnt finally 
decided against the Commoners, it being decreed that the Alder- 
men Knights shonld take place and snperiority in precedency 
within the City, before the Knights Commoners.” Thus 
ended this solemnly-argned and long-protracted contest. Fonr 
years affcer, Sir Baptist conld have taken the snperior rank, he 
being, in 1611, elected Alderman of Bread-street Ward; bnt, 
donbtless in dndgeon, he was discharged on paying 500Z. At 
the express desire of the King, Hicks had been appointed 
jnstice of the connty; and now liberally bnilt the Hall, for 
the meeting of the magistrates, which we have already referred 
to. Stiype says, it cost abont 900Z., or thereabonts; else- 
where, he states 600/. Howes thns describes the bnilding, and 
the naming of it: 

Sir Baptist Hicks, Knight, one of the justices of the county, buîlded 
a yery stately Session House of brick and stone, with all offices there- 
unto belonging, at his own proper charge; and upon Wednesday, the 
ISth of January, this yere, 1612 , by which time this house was fuUy 
finished, there assembled twenty-six justices of the county, being the 
first day of their meeting in that place, when they were all feasted bj 
Sir Baptist Hicks ; and then they all, with one consent, gare it a proper 
name, and called it Hicks’s Hall, after the name of the fbunder, who 
then freely gave the same house to them and their successors for erer. 
Until this time, the Justices of Middlesex held their usual meeting in a 
common inn, called the Castle (near Smithfield Bars). 

Hicks’s Hall had other celebrily besides its milestone dis- 
tinction. It occnrs in HvM^ras, part iii. canto 3 : 

And old, droU sot, who told the clock 

For many years at Bridewell Dock, 
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At Westminster and Hîcks’s Hall, 

And hiccius-doctitts played in all,' 


In Hicks’s Hall, WiUiam Lord Bnssell, the patriot, was con- 
demned to death for high treason, Jnly 14, .1683; here, too, 
Gonnt Koningsmarck, the real, thongh not the actnal, assassin 
of Mr. Thynne, was tried and acqnitted ; and, in March 1765, 
‘ ^ ^ ' fonnd at the Sessions here against the 



a biU of indictment ‘ ^ 

Gonnt de Gnerchy for the absnrd charge of a conspiracy to 
mnrder the ChevaJier d’Eon. 

Hicks’s Hall, we gather from a view of it in the collection of 
Mr. W. Hobart Wilson, of Brompton, scarcely reaches Howes’s 
description; it was not large, had a bay-window on the first-floor, 
and above it a gable. The Sessions were held here nntil late 
in the last centniy, when, the HaU getting ont of repair, and 
mnch impeding the thoronghfare, a new Sessions Honse was 
erected on Clerkenwell-green, and completed in 1782: long 
after which, however, this new edifice was cdled “ Hicks’s Hall.” 
The architect, Eogers, removed here fix)m the old hall a fine 
Jacobean chimney-piece ; and here is preserved also a por- 
trait of Sir Baptist Hicks, believed to have been never en- 
graved; it hnng in the dining-room at the first Sessions 
Honse. The old Hall was taken down; and hence the mile- 
stone pnzzle. 


In the same year that Hicks bnilt for the connty hîs 
patronymic Hall, he also pnrchased an estate npon the high 
gronnd of Kensington; or, according to a tradition in the 
parish, Sir Baptist won the property firom Sir Walter Cope “ at 
some game of chance.” Old Bowack describes the site—“ being 


npon a hill makes it extreme healthfiil and pleasant.” The 
orîginal approach to the mansion firom the town of Kensington 
was throngh an avenne of elms, which extended nearly to the 
High-street. HoUand Honse had then been bnilt a few years 
for Sir Walter Cope, of whom Sir Baptist Hicks is said to have 
won the gronnd npon which he bnilt a mansion for himself, 
and which adjoins the HoUand Honse estate. The architectnral 
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ffuahion of that time waa termed Jaoobean; and the mansion 
oonsigted of tnrrets Bnrmoimted with onpolas ; bays, with large 
windows; omamented entranoe - porch, open parapets, and 
roofis with dormer-windows. In this respeot, Hioks’s mansion 
bore a general resemblance to his neighbour Cope’s, bnt was 
mnch smaller. It was bnilt of brick, with stone door and 
window cases and finishings; two sqnare end tnrrets, with 
conical rooffi^ and flanking three bays, and an enriohed oentral 
porch. In 1620, Sir Baptist was created a baronet; and in 
1628, was raised to the peerage as Baron Hicks of Hmington, 
in the conniy of Warwick, and Visconnt Campden, in Glonoes- 
tershire. Henoeforth, the mansion at Kensington was named 
Campden Honse, and the adjoining gronnd Campden-hill, 
which is now thickly coTered with TÜlas. The Campden arms 
were now scnlptnred upon the central bay of the mansion. The 
year after Sir Baptist had been raised to the peerage, he died 
at his honse in the Old Jewry, and was bnried at Campden, 
where his epitaph tells ns that his life was spent religionsly, 
Tirtuonsly, and generonsly;” and of his riches, “ he âispoBed 
to charitable nses a large portion, to the Talne of 10,000^.,” 
besides the nnmerons beqnests made by his will, of which 
gifts Stiype has giTen a long ennmeration. The same writer 
records these Teraes in memorial” of his TÎrtnes; 


Reader, know, 

Whoe'er thou be, 

Here lies Faith, Hope, 
Aud Charitie. 

Faith true, Hope firm, 
Charity free; 

Baptifit Lord Campden 
Was these three. 

f 

Faith in God, 

Charitj to brother, 
Hope for himself: 

Whai oughi he other ? 
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Faith is no more ; 

Charity is crowned; 

’Tîs only Hope 
Is under ground. 

Sir Baptist Hicks had also been a distingaished member of 
the Mercers’ Oompany, to which his widow made Uberal 
beqnests; one object was to assist young freemen begmning 
bnsîness as shopkeepers with. the gratnitous loan of lOOO^. 
Sir Baptist had two danghters, co-heiresses, who are reputed 
to haye had 100,000/. each for iheir fortnne. His title 
devolved to his son-in-law, Edwaard, Lord Noel, who was 
married to Jnliana, his eldest danghter. Mary, his yonngest, 
married Sir Charles- Morrison, of Cashiobury, in Hertfordshire, 
Ent. and Bart., whose monnment, with their effîgies, finely 
execnted by Nicholas Stene, is in Watford church. The arms 
of Sir Baptist^ with the date 1612, and the arms of his two 
sons-in-law, were in a large bay-window in the fironît of the 
mansion. Baptist, the third Lord Campden, who was a zealons 
Boyalist, lost mnch of his property dnring the Civil Wars; 
but waa pennitted to keep his estates by paying the snm of 
9000^., as a c^position, and making a settlement of 150/. 
per animm on tiie Commonwealth ministry. He resided 
chiefly at Campden Honse dnrîng the Protectorate; and the 
Committee f<»* Seqnestrations held their meetings here. Charles 
n. hononred Lord Campden witb special notice^ and snpped 
with him at Campden Honse abont a fortnight afiber his re- 
storation. In 1662, an Act was passed for settling the man- 
sion npon this nobleman and lú» heirs for ever; in Jnly 
1666, his Bon-in-law, Montagne Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, who 
so nobly distingnished himself by hîs filial piety at the battle 
of Edge HiU, and whe^ was wonnded at Naseby, died in Capip- 
den Honse. 

In 1611 the mansion was hked of the Noel family by 
Ânne Prmcess of Denmark, who resided there ftr abont fiye 
years with her son, WiUiam Dnko of Gloncester; then heir 
presnmptiTe to the throne. The adjoining house is said to 
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baVe been biiilt at this time, for the aoconnQodation of the 
Princess’ honsehold; it was named Little Campden Honse, 
and snbseqn^tly The Elms. It was, for some time, tenanted bj 
the Right Hon. William Pitt, the minister. 

At Campden Honse the yonng Dnke’s amnsements were 
chiefly piaymg at soldiers; and at a very early age he formed 
a regiment of boys, chiefly from Kensington, who were on 
constant dniy here. He was placed nnder the care of the Earl 
of Marlborongh and of Bishop Bnmet. When King William 
gaye him into the hands of the former, Teach him to be what 
yon are,” said the king, “ and my nephew cannot want accom- 
plishments.” Bishop Bnmet^ who had snperintended his edn- 
cation for ten years, characterises him as an amiable and ac- 
complished prmce. The last thing the bishop explained to 
him was the Gothic constitntion, and the beneflciary and fendal 
laws, of which Bnmet talked, at diflerent times, nearly three 
honrs a day! The king’s chief ministers came once a qnarter to 
examine the progress the Prince had made, and were astonished 
at his proflciency. He was, hdwever, ef weak constitntion; and 
the day after keeping his birthday—24th of Jnly 1700—^he was 
seized wlth malignant feyer, and died at Windsor on the fonrth 
day ofhis illness; he was the only remammg child of seventeen 
that the Princess had bome. Bnmet says: His death gaye 
great alarm to the whole nation. The Jacobites grew insolent 
npon it, and said, aow the chief diffîcnlty was removed ont of 
the way of the Prince of Wales’s snccession.” Mr. Shippen, 
who thm resided at HoUand Honse, wrote the foUowing lines 
upon the yonng Pdnce’s death: 

So, by the course of the revolring spheres, 

Whene'er a new-discovered star appeara, 

Astronomers, with pleasure and amaze, 

Upon the infant luminary gaze. 

Thejr find their heaven’s enlarged, and wait ôrom thence 
Some blest, some more than common influence; 

But suddenljr, >ala81 the fleeting light, 

Betiring, leaves their hopes involved in endless night. 

In 1704, Campden Honse was in the occnpation of the 
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Dowager Goimtess of Burlington, and of her son the architect* 
Earl, then in his ninth year. Late in Qneen Anne’s reign, 

Campden Honse was sold to Nicholas Lechmere, the eminent 
lawyer, who, in 1721, was created a peer. Between his lord- 
ship, who then occnpied the mansion, and Sir John Gnise 
there sprang np a pretty qnarrel, which gave rise to Swifb’s 
ballad of “ Dnke npon Duke.” Here are three of its thirty- 
Beven stanzas: 

Back in the dark, by Brompton Park, 

He tumed up through the Gore, 

So slunk to Campden House so nigh 
All in his coach-and-four. 


The Duke in wrath called for his steeds, 
And fiercely droTe them on ; 

Lord ! Lord! how rattled then thy stones, 
O kingly Eensington! 


Meanwhile, Duke Guise did fret and fume; 

A sight it was to see, 

Benumbed beneath the eyening-dew, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Swifl had lodged at Kensington, and well knew the locality. 

At the close of the last centnry' the land in front of 
Campden Honse was planted with trees, which nearly cnt off 
the view from Kensington ; and, at the same time, a new road 
was made eastward, planted with a shmbbery. The garden, 
in the rear of the mansion, mnst have been a complete one : 
Lysons describes a caper-tree, which had flonrished here for 
more than a centniy. Miller refers to it in the flrst edition 
of his Gardeneft^s Dictionary: the tree was sheltered from the 
west, having a sonth-east aspect; and thongh not within the 
reach of any artiflcial heat, it prodnced capers every year. 
The sonthem avenne of elms was now removed; and npon 
the two piers of the old gateway were placed two flnely- 
scnlptnred dogs, the snpporters of the Campden arms. 

The old mansion of the ennobled citizen of the reign of 
James I., and the residence of the Princess Anne, and where 
was nnrsed the heir to the British throne, was now doomed to 
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neglect. With that marked fetality which attends large old 
bonses that lose status in their tenancy, “ Queen Anne’s Palace,” 
as Campden House was popularly called, was occupied for more 
than sisty years as a boarding - school for ladies. In such 
cases, the “delightftil task” very properly occupies more 
attention than keeping up the old house ; and we have known 
more than one well-appointed mansion, with its “ Queen Anne 
staircase,” its lofby suites of rooms, its carved door-case and 
marble floors, spacious court and garden, and other appur- 
tenances, let at a less rent than that of a small modem villa. 
In such cases, the decorative portions are mostly lefb to decay. 

A view in Faulkner’s book about Kensington shows Camp- 
den House, in 1820, to have been then a very dowdy püe; the 
principal ftont has lost most of its omaments, and is covered 
with stucco ; the turrets have lost their cupolas; the parapet 
is gone, and with it the picturesque roof; still the entrance- 
hall then had its original panelling, and archway leading to the 
grand staircase. The great dining-room, in which Charles II. 
supped with Lord Campden, was richly carved in oak; and 
the stuccoed ceiling was emblazoned with the arms of the 
Campden femily. But the glory of this apartment was the 
tabemacle oak mantelpiece, of six Corinthian columns sup- 
porting a pediment, grotesque devices fiUing the inter- 
columniations, and two finely-carved caryatid figures supporting 
the whole. The state aparimerUs, on the first-floor, were three 
large rooms facing the south; that on the east^ “ Queen Anne’s 
bedchamber,” had an enriched plaster ceiling, with pendants ; 
and the waUs were then hung with red-damask tapestry, 
of foUage pattem. The large bay-window of the central apart- 
ment was fiUed with armorial glass. The eastem wing, on the 
first-floor, contained “ the globe-room,” which FauUmer thought 
to have been originaUy a chapel; others set it down as a 
theatre for puppets, to amuse the young Duke of Gloucester; 
it commimicated by a flight of steps with a terrace in the 
garden. The adjoining apartment had its plaster ceiUng en- 
riched with arms, and a mantelpiece of various marbles. Such 
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was the mansîon in which the Princess Anne held her little 
conrt, in the cold shade of “kingly Kensingtonfor, dnring 
the reign of William, she appears to have lived in mnch dis- 
comfort, neglected by Äl^sister, and treated very cooUy by the 
King. The old place mnst have afforded some fine school- 
rooms for the later occnpants. Some fonrteen years since, it 
was let to a tenant who expended considerable snms npon re- 
embeUishment and reihmishing; and a theatre was fitted np 
for amatenr performances. In the sprîng of 1862, however, by a 
confiagration of remarkable rapidity, Campden Honse was re- 
dnced to a few blackened and windowless waUs ; and in it was 
consnmed property which had cost many thonsands of ponnds. 
The historic interest of the place had, nevertheless, ceased 
some sixty years before. The name of Campden has been gîven 
to the high gronnd about here—one of the most charming 
sîtes in the environs of the metropoUs; it adjoins the park of 
HoUand Honse, the npper apartments of which are on a level 
with the stone gaUery of 8t. Panl’s Cathedral. Thns, we have 
Campden HiU and Grove; consisting of elegant viUas and Unes 
of weU-appointed houses, where painters do love to dweU. In 
Campden Honse-road is the Observatory of Sir James Sonth; 
among the working instmments is a 7-feet transit, a 4-feet 
transit circle, and one of the eqnatorials with which Sir James 
Sonth, in conjnnction with Sir John Herschel, made a catalogne 
of 380 donble stars. 


TALK ABO UT THE TEMPLE, PAST AND 

PEESENT. . 

^'PHAT the grave decisions of her Majesty’s Privy Coimcil 

shoüld be “ given at the Cockpit at Westminster,” or rather 
npon the site of that ancient institntion, is not a whit more 
strange than that, for nearly five centnries, some of the leading 
practisers of the laws shonld have be^ settled npon the spot 
where the lawless Knights Templars long held sway. It is 
cnrions to observe how, in this transition from sacred to secnlar 
pnrposes, some of the holier infinences have been saved. The 
circnlar chnrch and appnrtenances, which were leased for an 
annnal fee-farm rent of lOt to ‘‘ a socieiy of stndents .pf the 
common lawe,” has been preserved to onr time, and reatored by 
its higher artistic taste. The preacher is styled Master of the 
Temple, as was the lord paramonnt of the Templars ; the early 
lawyers had their pillars in the chnrch and cloisters—a falling 
off from their spiritnal predecessors; and the Middle Temple 
still bears the arms of the Knights Templars—^Arg. on a cross 
gn., a paschal lamb or, carrying a banner of the first, charged 
with a cross of the second, snch as we see in nniversity towns 
lowered to the Lamb and Flag pnblic-honse sign; whilst Pegasns 
salient of the Inner Temple long enjoyed a similar distinction 
in becoming a popnlar London sign. This winged horse, with 
the motto “Volat ad mthera virtns,” was snbstitnted by the 
Inner Temple for the Holy Lamb early in the reign of Elizabeth. 
There has been much amnsing specnlation npon the canse of 
the change: it is thonght to have been intended to signify—^in 
allnsion to the fable of Pegasns forming the fonntain of Hip- 
pocrene by striking the rock—^that the lawyers aspired to 
become poets. This assnmption of the winged horse by the one 
society, and the retention of the ancient Christian symbol by 
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the other, gaye origin to the following jineg, which Archdeaoon . 
Nares tells üs were chalked npon one of the Temple gates: 


As by the Templars* bold you go, 
The Harse and Lamb display^d, 
In emblematîc fig^ores show 
The merits of their trade. 


The clients may infer from thence 
How just is their profession,— 

The Lamb sets forth their innocence, 

The Horse their expedition. 

0 happy Britons! happy Isle I 
Let foreign nations say, 

Where you get Justice without guile, 

And Law without delay. 

The Law Societieg seem yery pmdently to haye repndiated 
the ancient sed of the Templars—two monnted npon one 
horse ; which, according to the scandal of Matthew Parifi, 
pointed to ihe time when they liyed npon alms—^being so poor 

that ane horse served two of them ! 

Many of the mles and nsages of the militaiy brotherhood 
were, howeyer, adopted by the l^al firatemity. The ancient 
ceremony of the admission into the priyileged brethren of the 
latter dosely resembled that of the brethren into the monastic 
order of the Temple. The coif is said to haye descended from 
the fralres serwentes^ and many obsenrances of the Templasrs 
preyaîled to onr times in the common Hall of the Temple, 
thongh its payed conrts no longer echoed the tread of the 
military monks. The manciple, or pnryeyor of proyisions to 
the lawyers, îs referred to by Ohancer, who says, that fnnc- 
tionary had of masters more 

than thrice ten, 

That were of lawe expert and curious. 

This is presnmed to be the oldest mention of the Temple as a 
place for lawyers. 

In the reign of Edward I., when the practice of the common 
law first became a distinct profession, and the new legal societies 
were originated) the white-robed Templars were building their 
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monafiteTj on the Thames bank; and they had not long com- 
pleted their famons ronnd chnrch, which seems to have giyen 
the name of the New Temple to their great conyent. Here 
soyereigns were snbseqnently their gnests, conncils assembled, 
and the military friars dispensed a royal hospitality in their 
great Hall, which seems to haye occnpied the site of the present 
Inner Temple Hall, and to haye been bnilt at or abont 1240, 
when they added to the ronnd the oblong portion, or choir, of the 
Temple Chnrch. The seyeral bnildings, connected by cloisters, 
were enclosed by walls, which on the north fronted the King’s 
Highway (now Fleet Streetj; from the gardens of the Bishop of 
Exeter’s town honse or inn on the west, and the lands of the 
White Friars on the east. Bnt before the year 1310 the Tem- 
plars had been seized, and their order snppressed; and three 
years later the New Temple was giyen by Edward II. to Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whose tomb will be remembered 
as one of the finest scnlptnred omaments of the choir of West- 
minster Abbey. At the Earrs death, the property passed to 
the Knights of St. John of Jemsalem (the gate of whose monas- 
tery in Clerkenwell still remains), and by them was leased to 
the stndents of the common law; and the Onter Temple to 
Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter and Lord Treasnrer, be- 
headed by the citizens of London in 1326. This latter state- 
ment rests npon the anthority of Sir George Bnc, which Mr. 
Foss has shown may be reasonably donbted; and he is of 
opinion that the Bishop’s mansion was the westem bonndary 
of the New Temple, bnt neyer formed any part of it. 

The aboye change of occnpation, as well as the character of 
the bnildings, is thns allnded to by Spenser, in his beautifhl 

ProtlMlMrrdon: 

Those bricky towers, 

The which on Thames’ broad aged back doe ride, 


Where 


Templar Knights 


TiU they decayed through pride 


and old Fnller remarks, that here the professorB of the law 
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were thenceforth to nse leaming and eloqnenoe for the pnrpose 
of defending Christians from each other, as the soldiers of the 
Cross had nsed the sword to defend the Holy Places from the 

imbelieTer. 

The diyision of the Temple is referred to the reign of 
Henry VI.,—^the palmy days in which Ohief-Jnstice Fortescne 
wrote his celebrated treatise in praise of the laws of England; 
when the knights and barons, with other grandees and nobles 
of the reahn, were accnstomed to place their sons in the Inns 
of Conrt and Tnns of Chancery, althongh their parents might 
not desire that they shonld become profonndly leamed in the 
law, or get their liying by its practice. At that time there were 
abont 2000 stndents in the seyeral Inns,[all of whom, Fortescne 
says, were gentlemen by birth; and he sets down the annnal 
expmse of each stndent at 78/., a snm eqniyalent^ perhaps, to 
450/. of onr money. 

The sitnation of the Temple, between the great artery of 
Fleet-street and the bnqr Thames, has eyer been snggestiye of 
poetic comparison of the stillness of its yenerable chnrch, its 
halls, libraries, its many conrts and nooks and comers, with 
the roar of the foU tide in the adjoining highway. Not only in 
sonnd bnt in sight are the gardens of the Temple refreshing as 
green spots” in this London existence. We agree with Mr. 
Pearce: “ the yiew from these gardens—^when the eye ranged to 
the opposite side of the riyer, oyer the green marshes and gra- 
dm^y-rising gronnd, to the Snrrey hills, and the rich o^ and 
beech woods that clothed them—mnst, centnries ago, haye been 
Tery beantifnl, bnt is now lost.” 

The Temple then stood in the snbnrbs of London: the 
monastery and gardens of Whitefriars lay on the east; there 
was a great water-gate to the Temple Gardens, throngh which 
the Eing’s clerks and jnstices were wont to pass to Westminster; 
and to the west the riyer-bank was occnpied by episcopal resi- 
dences, their gardens, and water-gates. The nearest of these, 
the inn of the Bishop of Exeter, afterwards became Essex Honse, 
which, with its snrronnding gronnds, was bonght by the Society 
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of the Temple soon after the Bestoration. The water-gate o^ 
Efisez Honfie remainfi, bnilt into the modem honses at the bo 
tom of Essex-street; it is a lofly arch, flanked by two Gorin 
thian pilasters; and ^^in a yiew of the Thames, showing th 
Frost Faîr in the reign of Charles II., the king, qneen, an 
conrt are seen coming down the Temple-garden staJrs to wi 
nesB the sports on the ice; and in part of the backgronnd is th 
archway, and beyond the archway are the gables and oth 
partfi of Essex Honse. A garden with terraces is between th< 
arch and the river .”—The Buüder^ 1861. 

What a change is here from the water-gates and gaily 
decorated barges of prelates and nobles, to the steamboat-pi 
and its cheap steamboats for the convenience and recreation 
the million! 

No alteration took place when the Temple property pass* 
to the Orown at the dissolntion of religions honses in ihe rei 
of Henry VIII.; and the students of the two Inns of CoTnt 
mained the tenants of the Crown, paying the fee-farm rent 
10/. for the lands tiU 1608, when James I. granted them at th 
accnstomed rentof 10/. paid by each Society ont of the prope 
^ for the entertainment and edncation of the stndents and 
the profession of the law residing in the inns of the Inner a 
Middle Temple for ever;” and the Templars npon this occasioii 
presented the King with a cnp of pnre gold, weighing 2001 
onnces. The old fee-farm rent continned to be paid to th^ 
Crown nntil the time of Charles II., when it was pnrchased 
by the Societies. 

Except the Chnrch, not any portion remains of the edificeâ 
belonging to the Knights Templars. The Inner Temple Hall 
occnpies the site of a hall of the time of Edward III. The 
Middle Temple Hall was bnilt abont midway in the reign oi 
Elizabeth, in whose time also were erected most of the nanx)^ 
Gonrts and rows, almost whoUy of brick. The greater part ol 
the Inner Temple was, however, destroyed in the Great Fire ot 
1666, the flames stopping within a very few yards of thd 



Temple Chnrch; and we read in Lord Clarendon’s Life, 
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thatl 
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k>me gentlemen of the Inner Temple wonld not endeavonr to 
preeerye the goods which were in the lodgings of absent per- 
lons, nor snffer others to do it, ^because,’ they said, 4t was 
igainst the law to break np any man’s chamber.’” Lord 
Dlarendon, in his Aukibiogra/phy^ has this minnte record of the 
loiiflagration: The Fire (of London) decreased, haying bnmed 
01 on fthe Thames side to the new bnildings of the Inner 
tempie, next to Whitefriars; and, haying consnmed them, was 
ftopped by that yacaQcy flom proceeding ftirther into that 
toose, bnt laid hold of some old bnildings which joined to 

^am-alley, and swept all those into Fleet-street.” 

* 

Bam-alley here mentioned, leading fix>m Mitre-oonrt to the 
fnner Temple, was, in the aboye days, noted, among other things, 

*‘many a worthy lawyer’s chamber.” It is oflien men- 


Ibr 

ftoned in seyenteenth-centniy plays; and Pepys repeats Tom 
.iKilLigrew’s scandalons story of the Lord Chancellor (Jeffireys) 
^ying been bred in Bam-alley, and bonnd ’prentioe to Lord 
Cottington. 

After a fire, in 169ô, were rebnilt the cloisters and chambers 
^ye, westward of the Chnrch. Hatton describes the Chnrch 
Is at the north end of the Clotster (which is in the Middle 
^emple), and at the sonth end of the Inner Temple-lane, so 
ihat it is yery commodionsly sitnated for the joint nse of the 
itwo honses of the Inner and Middle Temple. Before ns is 
rS print of the Temple-bnildings in Hatton’s time, which shows 
^em nearly as they existed for a centniy. The riyer-walk was 
fiien recessed, and not straight^ as at present. 


'4 

THE INNER TEMFLE. 

I 

' Before stepping sonthward fix)m Fleet-street by the gate- 
iray, of plam Jacobean architectnre, semicircnlar, with the 
Pegasns in the spandrüs, bnilt in 1609, let ns note, on the east 
^de, honse No. 17, interesting as a specimen of olden street 
architectnre, thongh not of the age of the inscription—For- 
^erly the palace of Henry YIII. and Cardinal Wolsey.” Seza- 
igenarian readers may recoUect this honse as the last depositoiy 
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of the Waxwork of Mrs. Sahnon, who in her aâyertisements, 
with more probabiliiy, stjled the honse as “ once the palace of 
Henry Prince of Wales, son of King James I.” The first-floor 
fi'ont-room has an enriched plaster ceiling, inscribed P. (triple 
plume) H., which, with part of the wainscoting, denotes the 
stmctiire to be ofthe time of James I. Still, we do not find in the 
lives of Prince Henry any identification of this honse as a royal 
palace. It appears, however, that the honse, thongh never the 
residence of Prince Heniy, was the office in which the GowncU 
for the Managemefni of the Duchy of Cornwaü EetMee hdd their 

dttinga; and in the Calendar of State Papers, edited by Mrs. 
Green, is the foUowing entry of the time of Charles, created 
Prince of Wales fonr years after the death of Henry: “ 1619, 
Peb. 25; Prince’s Goundl Ghamhery Fleei-^treet. —Council of the 
Prince of Wales to the Keepers of Brancepeth, Baby, and Bar- 
nard Castles; The trees blown down are only to be nsed for 
mending the pales, and no wood to be cnt for firewood, nor 
browse for the deer.” Other entries occur to the same effect; 
thns settling the appropriation of the old hoiue in Fleet-street, 
bnt stripping it of abont a centnry of its boasted antiquity. It 
was, for some time, Nando’s Coffee-honse, mnch fi'eqnented by 
Lord ChanceUor Thurlow, when a yonng man looking ont for 
briefe. The honse, No. 16, at the opposite comer of the gate- 
way, was “the Cross-keys,” tenanted, between 1717 and 1736, 
by Bemard Lintot, the original pnbUsher of Pope’s Homer. The 
honse next became a confectioner’s, and has so continued': it was 
rebnilt, in a more embeUished style, in 1857. 

We now enter the Inner Temple, where, npon the west side 
of the gateway, leading down the lane, was the shop of Jacob 
Robinson, the pnbUsher of Pope and Warbnrton, who first met 
here, and pUghted their faith to each other: the shop was last 
tenanted by Mr. Pheney, a law-bookseUer, some thirty years 
since. 

At No. l, in the lane, Dr. Johnson resided in chambers on 
the first-floor, fi'om 1760 to 1765. His Ubrary was contained 
in two garrets. Here BosweU first cfdled npon Johnson; 
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here the Doctor receiyed a yigit fix)m Mdme. de Bonfflenrs; and 
Boswell tells ns how, on her departure, Johnson forgot to accom- 
pany her to her coach; when, recollecting his want of gallantry, 
he hnrried down the staircase, and oyertook Boswell and the 
lady before they reached the Temple gate, seized her hand, and 
conducted her to her carriage. ** His dress,” says Boswell, “ was 
a msiy-brown moming snit, a pair of old shoes by way of slip- 
pers, a litüe shriyelled wig sticking on the top of his head, and 
the sleeyes of his shirt and the knees of his breeches hanging 
loose.” The honse was inscribed ^^Dr. Johnson’s Staircase:’’ 
it and the adjoining honses were taken down in 1857, and npon 
the site haye been erected lofby and handsome stone-fironted 

chambers. Dr. Johnson’s Staircase” was withdrawn from the 


sale of the materials; the Benchers haying determined to retain 
possession of it. The boarded and timber floor, on which the 
leamed Doctor and his literary fiîends had so ofben walked, 
with the wîndows, doors, monlded panel partition, &c., sold for 
lO^. 5«. At the bottom of the lane, in Farrar’s-bnildings, Bos- 
well had his chambers, to be near Dr. Johnson. Gharles Lamb 
liyed at No. 4. Two rooms on the third-floor, and flye rooms 
above,” he writes to Coleridge, “^with an inner staircase to my- 
sel^ and all new-painted, &c., for 30^. a year. The rooms are 
delicions; the best look backwards, into Hare-conrt, where there 
is a pnmp always going—^jnst now it is dry. Hare-conrt’s trees 
come in at the window, so that it’s like living in a garden.” This 
conit was named afber Nicholas Hare, Master of the Bolls in 
the reign of Mary. The pnmp of which Lamb speaks has long 
been fflmons for its water, thongh Garth disparagingly com- 


pares it with Aganippe’s streams.” 

We have now another great literary association in the lane. 
Thither came Oliver Goldsmith, when he removed fix)m Gray’s 
Inn; he took chambers on the then library-staircase of the 
Inner Temple, which he shared with one Jeffs, bntler to the 



His neighbonr, Johnson, soon paid him a visit, and 


went piying abont the rooms—Goldsmith grew fidgety, and. 


apprehending a disposition to find fanlt^ exclaimed, with the air 
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of a man who had money in both pocketB, —I shall Boon be in 
better chamberB than IheBe!” which harmleBB brayado drew 
from JohnBon fonr Latin wordB, implying —It iB only yonrself 
that need be looked for.” Happy wonld it haye been for Gold- 
smith had he bome in mind thiB consolatoiy compliment, and 
Bqnared his expenses accordingly! 

Upon the east side of the lane, the old chambers of Chnrch- 
yard-conrt haye been taken down, and a noble stone-fronted 
Btmctnre erected in their place; and to this and the opposite 
new lines haye been giyen the hononred names of Johnson and 
Ooldsmith’s Bnüdings. 

The &mons old Ghnrch has been thrown open to yiew, nn- 
encnmbered by mean bnildings; and in remoying the honse 
oyer the porch, a westem wheel-window was exposed in the 
Horman Bonnd. Its northem side has been thoronghly reeUyred 
—not faced with smoothly-dressed stone, like the sonthem 
side, bnt the original character retaîned. The westem Norman 
porch has likewise been restored, and coyered with a leaded 
gable roof; the effect is glorions. Additional characterisation 
has been giyen to the Bonnd: the smooth parapet has been 
remoyed from the npper part;^ and the renoyated ashlar-work 
carried thronghont. Â new cone or spire has been placed on 
the top of the Bonnd, in place of the former roof; it terminates 
in a large gilt yane—the bird is strictly medieyal; the dormer- 
lights are less snccessfdl. By the clearance of bnildings, a sort 
of new location is giyen to the Norman Bonnd and porch: it 
is nnmatched in onr chnrch architectnre. 

Whoeyer compares its present appearance with its ontline 
in Üie print of 1720, will at once see with what artistic skill 
a^d feeling the repairs and restorations of the last forty years 
haye been condncted. Two years before the date of Hatton’s 
New View (1708), “ the Chnrch was whoUy new whitewashed, 
gilt and painted within, and the piUars of the ronnd tower 
wainscoted, with a new battlement and bnttresses on the 
Bonth side, and other parts of the ontside were weU repaired; 
also the fignres of the Enights Templars new deaned and 
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pamied, and ihe iron-work enclosing them painted and gilt with 
gold.” 

The architectnre is midway between Bomanesqne and Early 
English Gothic; the great westem door yeiy fine. The choir, 
in pnre Lancet style, was almost rebnilt by Sayage and Sydney 
Smirke în 1840-2: it has eztemallj three high gables with 
crosses, and the bell is hnng in a new stone tnrret on the north 
sîde. The Bomanesqne windows of the clerestory, fiUed with 
brilliant stained glass, the Saracenic ceiling, the scnlptnred 
heads by Sir B. Smirke, and the beantifhlly-caryed choir stalls 
and benches, and the altar, diyide attention with the character- 
istic featnres of the Chnrch—^the cross-legged effîgies of the 
Knights Templars and the mde effîgies of ibe Kings, painted 
on the west end of the chancel, in which a brief histoiy of the 
Templars in England, and of this Chnrch, may be read. To the 
left of the altar is the marble tablet to the leamed Selden, who 
lies beneath in a deep-bricked graye, the coffîn enclosed within 
slabs of marble, arches of brick being tnmed oyer the graye, 
and npon that lies the earth. In the triforium, ascended by a 
narrow staircase, are the tombs of Plowden, the jnrist; Martm, 
to whpm Ben Jonson dedicated his PoetasUr; Howell, the 
letter-writer; and Edmnnd Gibbon, of whose family anns his 
kinsman, the great historian, giyes a cnrions acconnt. Among 
the recent memorials is a portrait-bnst of Hooker, the leamed 
Master; and a marble tablet to Oliyer Goldsmith, who is bnried 
in the gronnd east of the choir. The organ, by Schmydt, has 
qnarter-tones, and competed with an organ by Harris: strangely 
enongh, the award was giyen by Jndge Jefireys, and was one of 
the mildest decisions of his life of ill repnte. In so solemn a 
place as the Bonnd, we can hardly imagine lawyers receiying 
clients as merchants on ’Change; yet so they did 


Betain aU sorts of witnesses, 

That ply i’ the Temple under trees, 

Or walk the Round with knights of the posts, 

About the cross-legg’d knights, their hosts. 

HMdibraSf part iü. o. 3. 
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Ben Jonson spei^ of “meeting in the Temple Chnrch,” 
and walking the Bonnd; and Otway of “ the peripatetic philo- 
Bophers of the Temple Walk.” This cnstom was kept up in 
the Cloîsters, which were rebnilt for that purpose affcer the 
Great Fire. North-east of the choir is the house of the Master 
of the Temple, fronted bj a garden, beneath which is the 
Benchers’ yault. The place has an aîr of solemn seclusion; the 
garden blooming upon the place of sepulture is impressiye. In 
March 1862, during an excavation in Lamb-buildings, at a 
short distance south of the Bound of the Church, were found 
some pillars and part of the basement of St. Anne’s Chapel, 
which connected the convent of the Temple with the church. 
The chapel was taken down in 1827: here Almeric de Mont- 
fort, the Pope’s chaplain, who was imprisoned by Edward I., 
was set at liberty at the instance of the Roman Pontifr. 

Crossing Lamb-building,—denoted by a gilt lamb over a 
doorway,—^we reach the Terrace, where are the Library and 
Chapel, Parliament Chamber and Hall—Smirke’s Tudor, of 
some five-and-thirty years since, as told in the inscriptions. 
The Library, a magnificent room,. is on the second-fioor; the 
end of the building has a fine oriel window; upon this spot 
was an old brick house, against which was a sun-dial, with the 
quaint “Begone about your business”—an old Temple memorial. 

Over the entrance to the Library is the bust of the leamed 
William Pettyt, the founder of the Library: it includes 400 
Mss., parliamentary statutes and common law, ecclesiastical 
records, year-books; Hoveden, Higden, and other English his- 
torians; letters and papers, with signs-manual of Kings and 
Queens of England; and Bacon’s History of ihe Alienation 

Qffkey in manuscript. 

The Hall is comparatively small; its chief omaments are 
the portraits of Coke and Littleton: Coke, when a student 
here, lit his own fire every moming at three o’clock in the 
winter. The Temple, by the way, has been irreverently called 
“My Lord Coke’s Shop.” Here, too, is Pegasus, from the 
bm^ of Sir James Thomhill. 
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Of the festiyitieB in the Hall we mnfit say a few words. 
Here diimer is senred to the members of the Inn daily dnring 
term-time; the masters of the bench dining on the state or 
dais, and the barristers and stndents at long tables eztending 
down the Hall to the caryed screen at the westem end. On 
grand days are present the jndges, who dine in snccession with 
each of the fonr Inns of Gonrt. To the Parliament Ohamber, 
adjoining the Hall, the Benchers repair after dinner to exercise 
the argummtum ad BaccuUmm in term-time. The loying-cnps, 
nsed on certain grand occasions, are hnge silyer goblets, which 
are passed down the table, fiUed with a delicions composition, 
ünmemoriaUy termed aack^ oonsisting of sweetened and exqni- 
sitely-flayonred white wine. The bntler attends the progress of 
the cnp to replenish it, and each stndent is restricted to a 
Tet it is recorded that once, thongh the nnmber present feU 
short of seyeniy, thirty-six qnarts of the liqnid were consnmed. 

The gentlemen of the Inner Temple were of old femed for 
their plays, masqnes, and reyels, and snmptnons entertaîn- 
ments. Christmas, HaUowe’en, Gandlemas, and Ascension- 
day, were anciently kept with great splendonr in the HaU. 
When Sir Heneage Finch (afterwards Lord GhanceUor Hot- 
tingham) was Beader of the Society, King Gharles II. dined 
with him in the HaU,—^an hononr, it is said, neyer before 
granted by a king in this conntry. Charles was receiyed with 
tioeTUg vioUns^ dinner bemg senred by fifty gentlemen of the 
Society in their gowns. Next year the Dnke of York and 
Prince Bnpert were admitted members. For these feasts the 
Master of the Eeyels arranged the dancing and mn»c ^ after 
the play, a barrîster sang a 9ong to the Jndges and Sergeants, 
and dancing was commenced by the Jndges and Benchers 
ronnd the sea-coal fire; as satirised in Bnckingham’s witty 
play of The Réhearaalj rîdicnled by Dt. Donne in his SaUreSy 
Prior in his AZma, and Pope in The Lunciad: 

The Judge to dance, his hrother Sergeant calls. 

Sir Ghristopher Hatton, with fonr other stndents of the 
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Inner Temple, wrote the plaj of Tancred and Gismund^ which, 
in 1568, was acted by Üiat Society before Qneen Elizabeth; 
and there is a copy (1592) mnong the Garrick Plays in the 
British Mnsenm. 

In this Hall, in hononr of Mr. Talbot, a Bencher, receiving 
the Oreat SeiJ, was held, Feb. 2, 1733, the last revel in any 
Inn of Conrt. A gallery was bnilt for ladies above the screen. 
After dinner were acted Love for Love^ by Congreve, a Tem- 
plar; and The BemL to Pay^ by actors ftom the Haymarket. 
The Master of the Bevels formed a ring, and danced, or rather 
walked, ronnd the fireplace three times; the old song of 
“Eonnd abont the Coal Fire,” with mnsic, being snng by 
Toby Aston, dressed in a bar-gown. Dancing foUowed, in 
which the ladies from the gaUery joined; then a collation, and 
more dancing. The Prince of Wides was present in the mnsic- 

gaUery, incog, 

At the Inner Temple, on May 29, a gold cnp of sack is 
handed to each member, who drinks to the happy restoration 
of Charles II. The HaU waiters are caUed panniere^ ftom the 
pcmnoaii who attended the Knights Templars. 

Eastward of the Terrace is a fine open area—the red-brick 
honse-fronts cheerfaUy oontrasting with the green of the Ume- 


trees and sycamores. In Crown Ofl5ce-row, westward, Charlea 


Lamb was bom, in 1775, and passed the first seven years of hia 
Ufe. The Temple was his home and recreation—“ the most 
elegant spot in the metropoUs: what a cheerflil, Uberal look hath 
that portion of it which from three sides overlooks the greater 
garden, that goodly pUe 

Of building strong, albeit of Paper hight, 

confronting with massy oontrast the lighter, older, more &n- 
tasticaUy-shronded one named of Harooort, with the cheerfnl 
Crown Office-row (place of mj kindly engender), right oppo- 
site the stately stream, which washes the garden foot with her 
yet scarcely trade-poUnted waters, and seems bnt jnst weaned 
from her Twickenham Naiades.” Bnt here have been many 
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changefi since Lamb’fi boyhood. He complamed of ihe Go- 
thidsmg the entrance to the Inner Temple Hall and Library 
front. What is become,” he asks, of the winged horse that 
stood over the former?—a stately ûrms, And who has re- 
moyed those frescoes of the Yirtnes which ItaUanised the end 
of the Paper-bnildings ?—^my first hint of allegoiy. They mnst 
acconnt to me for these things, which I miss so greatly.’* The 
Paper-bnildings hare been reërected since the great fire here in 
1838; they are of red brick and stone, by Sydney Smirke, with 
OTerhanging oriels and angle tnrrets, assimüating to continental 
examplefi of the Tndor style, and reminding ns of Spenser’s 
^^bricky towers.” Eing’s Bench-walk has also been in part 
rebiiilt. At No. 5 the Earl of Mansfeld, when Mr. Mnrray, 
had Ghambers: 


To niimber 6 direct jonr doves, 

There spread round Murray all yonr blooming loTes. 

Fope, To Venu8f Jrom Horace, 

A second oompliment to this great man occasioned a famons 
parody: 

Graoed as ihon art with all Úky power of words, 

So known, so hononred, at the Honse of Lords. 

' Fope (pf Lord Manefidd), 

Fersnasion tips his tongne whene’er he talks, 

And he has chambers in the King’s Bench-walks. 

Pdrodyt by Cibber. 


Samnel Lyfions the topographer, and Jekyll the wit, had 
chambers at No. 6; and we remember the brothers Boscoe 
liying here when they pnblished their piqnant anecdote-book, 


Law amd Lawyers^ 

Nor can we forget Charles Lamb’s charming sketches of 
" The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,” who had the Terrace 
ahnost sacred to themselves, in the fore-part of the day at 
least. Who does not remember ‘‘ the rognish eye of Jekyll, 
ever ready to be delivered of a jest;” Thomas Coventry, ‘‘whose 
person was a qnadrate, his step massy and elephantine, hifi face 
sqnare as the lion’s, his gait peremptoiy and path-keeping, indi- 
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yertible firom his way as a moying colnmn, the scarecrow of hîs 
inferiors, the browbeater of eqnals and snperior^ who made a 
solitnde of children whereyer he came; for they fled his insnf- 
ferable presence as they wonld haye shnnned an Elisha bear ? 
His growl was as thnnder in their ears; whether he spoke to 
them in mirth or in rebnke, clonds of snnff, aggrayating the 
natnral terrors of his speech, broke forth fi:om each majestic 
nostril, darkening the air. . . . And so he passed the terrace.” 
Coyentty was master of fonr or flye hnndred thonsand ponnds— 
a hoarder rather than a miser; bnt he gaye away 30,000/. once 
in his lifetime to a blind charity. He kept the table of a gen- 
tleman, and his Mtchen-chimney was neyer snffered to fireeze. 

Then there was the pensiye gentiliiy of Samnel Salt, and 
his man, the qnick little fellow Loyel, at once his clerk, his 
good seryant, his dresser, his flapper, his gnide, anditoiy, trea- 
snrer. Lamb had access to Salt’s Library, and thns he was 

^Hnmbled in a spacions closet of good old English reading, 
where he browsed at will npon that &ir and wholesome 
pastnrage.” 

With Coyentiy and with Salt, in their walks npon the 
Terrace, most commonly would join them Peter Pierson, a 
beneyolent man, bnt with a face implying an incapacity of being 
happy. Contemporary with these was Daines Barrington, 
another oddity, who walked bnrly and sqnare. In the acconnt 
of his year’s treasnrership was-r^ Item, disbnrsed Mr. Allen, 
the gardener, twenty shillings for stnff to poison the sparrows, 
by my orders; which charge was nnanimonsly disallowed by 
the Bench.” Next to him was old Barton—a jolly negation, who 
took npon him the ordering of the bills of fiEire for the Parlia- 
ment Chomber, where the Benchers dine. Then Bead and 
Twopeny—Bead, good-hnmonred and personable; Twopeny, 
good-hnmonred, bnt thin, and felicitons in jests npon his own 
flgnre. If T was thin, Wharry was attennated and fleeting, 
with spitefdl featnres. Of this period was the onmiscient 
Jackson: he was the Friar Bacon of the less literate portion 
of the Temple, and decided how the cook shonld write down 
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eâge-home of beef in his bill of commons. Mingay, with his 
iron hand—^he ^had lost his right hand, and snpplied it with a 
grappling-hook—^was somewhat later. *‘Baron Maseres, who 
walks (or did till yeiy lately, says Lamb) in the costnme of the 
reign of George II., closes my imperfect recollections of the 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. Fantastic forms, whither 
are ye fled ? Or, if the like of yon exist, why exist they no 
more for me ?” Then with what exqnisite hnmonr he inyokes 
the New Benchers !—“ So may the Winged Horse, yonr ancient 
badge and cognisance, still flonrish; so may flitnre Hookers and 
Seldens illnstrate yonr chnrch and chambers ; so may the spar- 
rowB, in defanlt of more melodions qniresters, nnpoisoned, hop 
abont yonr walks; so may the fresh-colonred and cleanly 
nnrserymaid, who by leaye airs her playM chai^e in yonr 
stately gardens, drop her prettiest blnshing cnrtsy as ye pass, 
rednctiye of jnyenescent emotion; so may the yonnkers of 
this generation eye yon, pacing yonr stately terrace, with the 
same snperstitions yeneration with which the child Elia gazed 
on the Old Worthies that solemnised the parade before yon !*’♦ 
We mnst here say a little of the earlier stndents of the Inn. 
Chancer is said to haye been of it, bnt npon slight eyidence. 
The name has been seen on the record, bnt it is not nnfreqnent 
in records nnder the Norman dynasty. Thynne, in his 
AwmaderveTsiona of Speght’s edition of Chancer, says, ‘*It is 
most certain to be gathered by circnmstances of records that 
the lawyers were not in the Temple nntil towards the latter part 
of the reign of King Edward III., at which time Chancer was 
a graye man, holden in great credit, and employed in embassy. 
So that methinketh,” adds the writer, he shonld not be of 
that honse.” The first English tragedy of any merit, Gordobuo^ 
was written in the Temple by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sackyille. Of the Inner Temple also were LitÜeton (the 
famons Jndge), Sir Edward Coke, Sîr Christopher Hatton, 
Lord Bnckhnrst (Lord High Treasnrer), Heneage Finch, Jndge 
Je&eys, Francis Beanmont (Beanmont and Fletcher), and 
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William Browne, antbor of JBritiMnia^s PctstorrÜB. The “ fitn- 
dionfi lawyerfi ** were not^ howeyer, alwayfi so (^niet as Spenser 
pictnres ihem. In Henry VIII.’s time, the gentlemen of the 
Temple were addicted to ^^fihove and slip groats” (games 
played with hal^pence), which became forbidden them nnd^ a 
penalty; and enoonnters were then so freqnent, that Templars 
were prohibited from canying any other weapon into the HaU 
(the dining-room) than tiie dagger or carving-knife, which ît 
was cnstomary to carry abont the person in those days for 
the mntton. 

From the Terrace we enter the Inner Temple Garden throngh 
Bome good old ironwork, dated 1730, in which the winged horse 
is not forgotten. It is abont three acres in extent. Shakspeare 
has made this the place in which the distinctiye badges (the 
white rose and the red rose) of the honses of York and Lan- 
caster were first assnmed by their respective partisanB (see 
Ftrst Part of Hemy F/., act ii. sc. 4). The identily of this 
dramatic locality is not, howeyer, so well attested as the de- 
popnlation of half the conntry by the Wars of the Boses. In 
the centre of the grass-plot is a snn-dial, on a pedestal of good 
design, the inscrïption fitates, by Henrïcns Wynne, Londini, 
AJ). 1770.” A little to the east of this dial is a yenerable 
qrcamore, which died abont fifteen years since, and is now care- 
foUy railed in. Under the shade of this sycamore it is said 
that Dr. Johnson and Oliyer Gk>ldsmith loyed to sit by the 
rïyer-side for honrs in the snmmer months. Johnson had no 
preyision of steamboats, bnt he foretold that London wonld be 
one day lighted with smoke as he saw the man relight by its 
smoke a half-extingnished wick. Thongh this tree,” says a 
correspondent of the Buüder, might not haye fionrïshed at the 
time of the snpposed incident of plncking the red and white 
roses, no donbt this pictnresqne object was there in Shak- 
speare’s days. A print of the Oardens, reëngrayed in 1770 firom 
an older one of the date of 1671, shows three trees on the site of 
the present one; and the gardener states that in digging he has 
come to the roots of twp more similarly placed to the fhll- 
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grown ones in the old print. In this print is shown a brick- 
terrace, &ced with stones, with flights of steps mnning along 
the north side, where the chrysanthemnms now are. This ter- 
race is probablj still remaining, flUed with earth, which slopes 
to the Thames. A little distance towards the river, from the 
dial, a part of this grass, not so well grown as the rest, marks 
the old river wall, which has, since the year 1670, been ea- 
croached on in parts fifty or sirty yards. A portion of this was 
exposed at the time df the reëdiflcation of Paper-bnildings a 
few years ^o, and was of great strength. 

It mnst have been pleasant to hear yonr gardener prate 
of his whereabont, especially in his own garden, from the time 
“ when Adam dolve.” Mr. Broome, who has been gardener to 
the Inner Temple a qnarter of a centnry, tells ns Üiat at that 
distance the Temple Garden was very celebrated for white and 
red roses—^the old Provens cabbage and maiden-blnsh blooming 
here beantifhlly. There were then only two steamboats on 
the river; bnt their great increase, and the growth of the 
factory chimney-stalks, vomiting clonds of smoke, made all the 
vegetation in the garden dwindle, except chryeamthemwm; and 
some fine old lime-trees ceased to bloom. Bnt the science 
whidi in some measnre made the smok^ has contrived means 
to abate it: the roses again blow, the stocks are again fine, 
and even hawthoms flower vigoronsly. Mr. Broome exhibited, 
in 1864, to the Central Horticnltnral Society, 24 tmsses of 
roses grown in this gronnd, which speaks well for the manage- 
ment and capabilities of a garden in the heart of London ; and 
Mr. Broome thinks the olden celebrity of the Qarden for roses 
may have led Shakspeare to lay here the scene of the Bed and 
WMte Rose brawL In the flower-beds next the main walk the 
gardener mans^es to secure four snccessive crops of flowers: 
the pompones are very gorgeons; bnt the great antnmnal boast 
is the chrysanthemnms of the northem border. The trees snf- 
fer lesB from coal-smoke than from the penaliy of Adam— 
the chnrlish chiding of the winter’s wind.” The limes in 
Temple Garden, which are sheltered by Paper-bnildings, are in 
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perfect health; bat those trees which are exposed to the cold 
carreiits of wind across the Gaxden soffer seyerely, and are 
generally disfigored with dead wood; the trees also decrease 
in size as thej are nearer the rîyer: some of the finest are 
planes, with noble heads and abondant leafage. With these 
and the limes contrasts, in its dark hae, the wych-elm, which 
thrîyes here, notwithstanding the caases which haye injored the 
other trees, Bat the Temple lost some other roral tenants, which 
it has neyer regained. There were formerly rooks in the trees 
—^a colony broaght by Sir William Northey from Woodcote 
Green, Epsom; here the rooks continaed to baîld, in defiance 
of noise and smoke: bat all the birds left many years since. 
Aboat 200 families enjoy this Garden throaghoat the year; and 
the pablic are admitted in fine weather, of which some 10,000 
persons—^the majority poor little sickly-looking creatores—take 
adyantage: rarely is a flower placked or a branch injored. 
Sach a scene woold haye sofbened the heart of child-hating 
Coyentry I 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


The entrance from Fleet-street is by a red-brick and stone- 
fronted gatehonse, bailt by Wren in 1684, “in the style of 
Inigo Jones, and yery far from inelegant.” It occapies the 
site of the stractore erected by Sir Amias Paolet while Wolsey^s 
prisoner in the gatehoase of the Temple, which was yery somp- 
taoasly famished with cardinals’ hats and arms. Between this 
gate and Temple Bar, in 1583, yoong Francis Bacon stood 
among his ^brother-barristers to welcome Qtieen Elizabeth into 
the City. Within the gato are shops, in one of which liyed 
Benjamin Motte, the pnblisher of the works of Pope and Swift; 
his imprint being, “ At the Middle Temple-gate.” In the Lane 
liyed Elias Ashmole, the antiqnary and herald, after he had left 
the astrologers and alchemists; he was called to the Bar, in 
Middle Temple Hall, in 1660: on Jannary 26, 1679, by a fire 
which broke ont in chambers adjoining those in which Ashmole 
resided, he lost the greater part of his library, a cabinet of ooins, 
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besides seals, charters, and other antiquities, and a coUection of 
engraved portraits. 

The Lane leads to the Temple-stairs, fonnerly the Water- 
gate. On the lefb are Plowden-bnildings, named after the great 
jnrist; but a nobler memorial of his treasurership is the Middle 
Temple HaU, built 1562^72: the east window is dated 1570. 
It has a splendid interior, of the Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Btyle; it is 100 ft. long by 40 wide, and upwards of 60 ft. in 
height. The roof is of dark oak, and one of the most scientific- 
aUy constmcted in England,—omitting the principal arched rib, 
aud multiplying the pendants and smaUer curves; it contains a 
yast quantity of timber. There is also a Eenaissance canred 
screen and music-gaUeiy, gamîshed with EUzabethan armour 
and weapons. The screen is said to have been formed in exact 
imitation of the Strand front of old Somerset House; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cunningham, this is a yulgar error, like the 
tradition whîch relates that it was made of the spoils of the 
Spanish Armada, the records of the Society proying that it was 
set up thirteen years before the Armada put to sea. This screen 
is of the Tuscan and lonic orders, with arched entrances and 
columns; caryatides, grotesque figures, statuettes in niches, and 
caryings of fruits and fiowers, pierced arches, and fine panel- 
work, complete this curious example of olden art. 

Qn the windows are emblazoned the arms of eminent mem- 
bers. As the nucleus of the royal portraits here is Charles I., 
passing through an arch, attended by an equerry, M. de St. 
Antoine: this majestic picture is claimed to be Vandyke’s ori- 
ginal, as are also the same portraits at Hampton Court and 
Warwick Castle. Above the oak-panelling are imitative bronze 
busts of the twelve Cmsars; and on the dais are marble busts 
of Lords Eldon and StoweU, both members of the Inn. The 
shields of arms in the wainscoting are efféctive. The massive 
tables and seats are some of them probably as old as the HaU 
itselt In the roof is a louvre (now glazed) through which the 
smoke ascended from the great central fireplace, which at Easter- 
time was decked with shrubs and fiowers: upon the large 
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stone hearth is a circnlar iron grate, for the consmnption of 
charcoaL 

The mde dinner state in olden times may be imagined from 
the members haying ^‘cnt their meat on wooden trenchers,” 
and dmnk in cnps of ashen wood, nntil the reign of Elizabeth, 
when green earthen pots were snbstitnted, Fragments of these 
green pots were dng np on the site of Paper-bnildings in 1849. 

é _ 

The Hall dinner is to this day a ceremonions scene. The ,bar- 

t 

risters, stndents, and other members, in their gowns, haying 

_ < 

assembled in the Hall, the Benchers enter in procession to the 
daîs; the steward strikes the table with his hammer three times, 
grace is said by the Treasnrer or senior Bencher present, and 
the dipner commences. The old call to dinner was by sonnding 
a hom kept for the pnrpose; and the dmm and fife, tmmpets, 
yiolins, sackbnts, recorders, and comets, played at every conrse. 
The Benchers observe somewhat more style at their table than 
the other members at theirs. The general dinner is a tnreen 
of sonp, a joint of meat, a tart, and cheese; and to each mess 
of fonr is allowed a botÜe of port wine. The dinner over, the 
Benchers, afber grace, retire to the Parliament Chamber. At 
both Temples the form of dinner resembles the repasts of the 
military monks—^the .Benchers on the dais representing the 
Knights; the barristers the Freres^ or Brethren; and the stn- 
dents the Novices. 

Gomplaints are made of the neglect of certain old cnstoms 
at the Middle Temple Hall dinners. Formerly, when the at- 
tendant placed the wine npon the table, he mentioned one of 
the Masters of the Bench in whose name it was that day gîven. 
The mess of fonr members before whom the botÜe was placed 
stood np and bowed to him, the Bencher named sIbo standing 
in his place on the dais, and retnming the salnte. Dnring the 
oyster-season two barrels of oysters were bronght into the Hall 
every Friday in term, an honr before that of dinner; napkins 
and oyster-knives were provided, and the members helped them- 
selves. When bnt one Bencher dined, on leaving the Hall he 
invited the senior Bar-mess to tc^e wine with him in the Par- 
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lîament Chamber (W. J. Bemhard Smith, N^otes and Queriea, 
2(1 8^ 'So. 106). These things are not attended to at the Middle 
Temple. The Benchers’ invitation and the oyster whet are 
exercised at the Inner Temple, where the dinners are excellent. 
The loving-cnp cîeremony, which we have noticed as rife in 
1836, has long ceased, and the cnp is now nsed to hold tooth- 
picks! The former salads have been wittily scandalised as like 
eating a gravel-w£dk, and meeting with an occasional weed.” 

In the two Temples, for the Calvea'-head Eollf every Bencher 
is taxed yearly 2«., every banrister Is. 6rf., and every gentleman 
nnder the Bar I 5 ., to the cook and other offîcers of the honse, 
for a dinner of calves’-heads in Easter Term; bnt the dvnner is 
nomima umbra. 

We read of strange scenes at the Hall dinners. Sir John 
Davys was expeUed the Society of the Middle Temple for 
thrashing his friend, Mr. Bichard Martin, also a Bencher of 
the Inn, dnring dinner-time in the HaU. Davys was after- 
wards, on proper snbmission, readmitted; and Martin is stül 
remembered, not by his thrashing, bnt by Ben Jonson’s noble 

dedication to him of his Poetaeter. It deserves to be men- 

tioned, in iUnstration of the revels at Christmas in the HaU, 
that in taking np the floor, abont the year 1764, near one hnn- 
dred pairs of dice were fonnd, which had been dropped on dif- 
ferent occasions throngh the chinks of the boards, the dice 
being then very smaU—at least one-third less than those now 
in nse (Cnnningham’s London). Sir Symonds d’Ewes tells 
ns how, in 1623, after snpper in the HaU, he argned a moot at 
the Bench; two gentleman, nnder the Bar, argning first in 
law—^French bareheaded, as I did myself before I was caUed to 
the Bar at the cnpboard.” 

The readings in the HaU were revived in 1861, when Dr. 
Phülimore, the Beader for the Lent season, inangnrated his 
election by reading here a paper On Minority and Majorily in 
England and Abroad.” 

In this noble HaU was performed, soon after its prodnction, 
Shakspeare’s Twelflk Night; thns recorded in the table-book of 
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John Mamiiiigham, a sfcadent of the Middle Temple: Feb. 2, 
1601-2.—^At our feast we had a play called ‘ Twelfth Night; or, 
what Ton will.* ” “ So that,” Bays Mr. Knight, “ there is one 
localiiy remaîning where a play of Shakspeare was listened to 
by his contemporaries.” 

The Middle Temple feasts were very sumptuons. Evelyn 
describes that of 1688—‘‘ so very extravagant and great, as the 
like had not been seen at any time.” He was elected one of 
the comptroUers of the Middle Temple reveUers, “ as y® fashion 
of the young students and gentlemen was, the Christmas being 
kept this yeare with great solemnity;” but he soon resigned his 
staff of office. Again, in 1688, he records ; “Went to see the 
revels at the Mîddle Temple, which is an old but riotous custom, 
and has relation neither to virtue nor poUcy.” Aubrey was ad- 
mitted in 1646, and ‘‘ enjoyed here the greatest feUcity” of his 
Ufe; but, tfmong his “accidents,” on St. John’s Night, 1673, 
he was ‘‘ in danger of being run through with a sword by a 
young Templar at Burges’s chamber in the Middle Temple.” 

Sir Henry Herbert tells of the Prince d’Amours, in 1635, 
giving a masque to the Prince Elector and his brother in Mid- 
dle Temple Hall, when the Queen, Henrietta Maria, disguised as 
a citizen, sat amongst her subjects a spectator of the gay scene. 

We Und among the members many men of rank and leam- 
ing, notwithstanding the old taunt— 

The Inner Temple for the rich, 

The Middle for the poor. 

Treasurer Plowden has beën already named. Sir Walter Ealeigh 
studied here, but probably as the guest of a Mend, or renting 
chambers of his own, for his name does not appear on the books 
of the Society; though his commendatoiy verses to Gaflcoigne’s 
“ Steele Glass” are stated to be by “ Walter Rawley, of the 
Middle Temple.” 

Of this Inn, also, were Sir Thomas Overbury, known by his 
graphic skiU in delineating character; John Ford, the early 
dramatist; Sir Edward Bramston, who had for his chamber- 
• feUow Mr. Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon), admitted when his 
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nncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, waa Treasurer. The fdtitfe Chan* 
cellor deyoted the forenoon to the bnsiness of the Courts, the 
eyenings to taking instructions and other legal employment. It 
was not his habit to dine in the Hall, as most of the other stu- 
dents were accustomed to do.* 

Bulstrode Whitelock was of this Inn, as also Ireton, Crom- 
weU’s son-in-law; John Evelyn, Lord Keeper Guildford, and 
Lord ChanceUor Somers. Wycherley is said to have received 
here visits from the Duchess of Cleveland, in the disguise of a 
miUiner. ShadweU, Southem, and Congreve studied here; and 
certain wits were satirised as “ pert Templars” by Pope, partly 
because none of the reigning wits, with the exception of Con- 
greve, had received a Temple education: 

Three College sophs and three pert Templars came, 

The same their talents, and their tastes the same; 

Each prompt to query, answer, and debate, 

And smit with love of poetry and prate.— Dunciad, book ii. 

Edmund Burke was entered at the Middle Temple in 1747, 
and came to keep his terms in 1750, when the heads and limbs 
of the Eebels were stuck upon Temple Bar. In 1756 we find 
him in tworpair chambers at the ‘‘ Pope’s Head,” the shop of 
Jacob Eobinson, the poet’s publisher, just within the Inner 
Temple gateway. Burke never liked law studies, and was not 
caUed to the Bar. 

Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, a few days before his marriage 
with Miss Linley, entered his name on the Middle Temple 
books; but he never gave one serious hour to the law. Thomas ’ 
Moore, the poet, was of the Inn, Sir WiUiam Blackstone had 
chambers in Brick-court: when he entered, he wrote “The 

* We need not detail the admission to the Inns, and Calls to the Bar, 
but merely add that, once admitted, the student has the use of the library, 
and Î8 entitled to a seat in the church or chapel of the Inn, and to have 
his name set down for chambers. He is then required to keep commoiu, 
hy dining in the HaU for twelve terms, four in each year; on commencing 
which, he must deposit with the Treasurer 100/., to be retained, with interest, 
nntU he is caïled; but members of the Uniyersities are exempt from this 
deposit. The student must also sign a bond, with sureties, for the pay- 
ment of his commons and term-fees. 
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Lawyer’s Farewell to his Mnsethongh he “ loved to live in 
the sabnrbs of her graoes,” if we may jndge from his critical 
notes on Shakspeare. 

Dnnning, Lord Ashbnrton, was indnced by the then Master 
of the Eolls to stndy for the Bar: he entered the Middle Temple 
May 8, 1752, and was called, aocording to the Temple books, 
Jtdy 2, 1756. He nsed often, to dine at a little eating-honse 
near Chancery-lane, for sevenpence hal^nny. Thnrlow, who 
was of the Inner Temple, described Dnnning as ‘‘ like the knave 
of clnbs.” Cowper, who had Thurlow for his fellow-clerk in a 
solicitor’s office, was of the Middle Temple, where he resided 
eleven years, neglecting the law, bnt dallying with literatnre. 
Whüe here Cowper made love to his consin Theodora, the sister 
of his correspondent, Lady Hesketh. He freqnented Dick’s 
(then Eichard’s) Cofee-honse; and while at brec^ast here, he 
read a letter in the newspaper which he imagined to be written 
to drive him to self-destmction. 

The most recent addition to the Middle Temple is the erec- 
tion of a Library in the garden fironting the Thames—a pic- 
tnresque pile; H. E. Abraham, architect. It is in character 
collegiate Cothic, 15th centnry; it has two floors of chambers 
beneath the Library, and a lofty roof, with crestings, and oma- 
mental louvre; and an octagonal staircase turret at the north- 
east angle. The Library is a noble room, 96 feet long, 42 wide, 
and 70 feet high; the roof reminds one of Westminster Hall, 
bnt is two-centred: it is of American pitch-pine. There. is a 
staiaed-glass window at each end; the oriel, sonth, has the arms 
of the rôyal princes from the time of Eichard Coeur de Lion 
down to the present Prince of Wales; and the northem window 
has the shields of all who have been Benchers dnring the erec- 
tion of the bnilding: there are five windows of silvered glass on 
each side. Over the door is hnng the portrait of the fonnder of 
the Library, Eobert Ashley, a coUateral ancestor of the Earl of 
Shaftesbnry. The books nnmber between 15,000 and 16,000: 
strong in civil, canon, and intemational law-books; English, 
Scotch, Irish, and American reports; divinity, and eoclesiastical 
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higtory; pToclamations and other docnments of tlie Civil War. 
The Libraiy was formally opened October 18, 1861, by the 
Prince of Wales, who had been enrolled a Bpncher. Afler the 
opening, there was a special senrice at the Temple Chnrch; and 
a Bnmptnons banqnet to 750 gnests. The entire edifice is of 
fine Bath stone, and cost nnder 14,000/., while part of the sîte 
cost the Benchers 13,000/. 

The Garden is more seclnded than that of the Middle Temple: 
the Hall and new Libi*ary contribnte mnch to the pictnresque- 
nesB of the spot; while from the Library oriel, the Thames, with 
its bridges, Somerset Honse, and the Honses of Parliament, is 
yery Btriking. In the garden îs an aged memorial-tree, a catalpa 
syringifûUa^ related to have been planted by Sir Matthew Hale, 
who, however, was not of the Temple, bnt Lincoln’s Inn. The 
plants are efleetnally gradnated, and the flowers well sheltered. 
On the lawn is a large table snn-dîal, elaborately gilt and em- 


bellished. 

The other Inns of Conrt have not been so carefol of their 
fonntain as the Middle Temple, which has now played for more 
than a centnry and a half. Hatton describes it as forcing its 

stream to a vast and aLmost incredîble altitnde.*’ A more 
omamental gronp has been snbstitnted; the efiect of the sonnd 

and ripple of the water in this comer is very refreshing, and has 

been commemorated by Miss Landor in a descriptive poem, of 

pensiYe beaniy,—opening with: 


The foimtaîn’s low singing is heard on the wind, 

Like a melody bringing sweet fancies tô mind; 

Some to grieve, some to gladden : around them they cast 
The hopes of the morrow, the dreams of the past; 

Away in the distance is heard the vast sound, 

From the streets of the city, that compass it round, 

Like the echo of fountains, or ocean’s deep call: 

Yet that fountain’s low singing is heard over all. 

In Garden-conrt, to which we descend from Fountain-conrt, 
Oliver Goldsmith removed from Inner Temple Library Stair- 
case, to what the rich old Dr. Scott describes as a miserable gar- 
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ret; Goldy, nevertheless, wonld not accept the Doctor’s proposal 
that he should write for the Administration. Here Goldsmith 


passed many happy hours at his window, looking over the Gar- 
den at the old Temple rookery, watching the habits of the rooks, 
which he has so well described in his Änvmated Ncntwre. It was 


while living here that Goldsmith hired a man-servant (a Pat- 
lander, of course), and was metamorphosed into a smart physi- 
cian, with a professional wig and cane, purple-silk small-clothes, 
and a scarlet rocquelaire buttoned to the chin; but he soon 
grew tired of the profession, and small amount of fees, In 
1768, Oliver, with the profits of his comedy the Chod-natfwred 
Moffh^ purchased chambers in Brick-court, Middle Temple, for 
which he gave 400t; they were No. 2, second-floor, right of the 
staircase, He fîimished them handsomely; and then came 
waste and debt and difficulties, which he never got over. Mr. 
Forster tells us, in his admirable Life of the poet, .that Goldy 
borrowed money of Mr. Edmund Bett, a barrister, who occupied 
the opposite rooms, who remained very intimate with him for 
the rest of his life, and whose Poor-Law Treatiae is supposed to 
have received revision and improvement from him. 

Under Goldsmith’s were the chambers of Mr. Blackstone, 


then finishing the fourth volume of his ConhrnefrUariea, He 

used to complain of the racket made overhead; and a Mr Chil- 
dren, who succeeded him, made the same complaint. Ând how 
could it be otherwise? for here Goldsmith gave dinners to 
Johnson, Reynolds, Barry, Bickerstaff, and other friends; and 
supper-parties to young folks of both sexes. These last w 
preceded by noisy round games at cards, followed up by blind- 
man’srbuff, and romping games of forfeits, and uproarious sing- 
ing and dancing. Sometimes a “former friend” called most 


inopportnnely, as was the 


e one evening, when the Doctor 


was drinking wine with Topham Beauclerc and General Ogle- 
thorpe. The caller was half-tipsy; he sat down with the fine 
connections, and all at once took from his pocket a quarter of a 
pound of tea and half a pqund of sugar, which he offered Gold- 
smith, as he could not repay two guineas which the Doctor had 
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lent him. This was too much even for 6oldy*B good-natnre, 
and the intrader was tnraed ont with his tea and sngar. 

In these chambers Goldsmith breathed his last. He was 
asked, Is yonr mind at ease ?” No; it is not,” were the 
last-recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. He grew too weak 
to talk, and scarcely took any notice of what was said to him. 
He sank into a deep sleep; he awoke, bnt in strong convnl- 
sions, which continned withont intermission nntil he expired, 
on the 4th of April 1774, at five o’clock in the moming, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. On the stairs of his chambers there 
were the lamentations of the old and infirm, and the sobbing 
of women—poor objects of his charity, to whom he had never 
tnmed a deaf ear, even when himself straggling with poverty. 

There was some talk of a pnblîc fnneral; bnt, as the 
poor poet had died 2000/. in debt, the idea was relinqnished. 
Five days after his death, at five o’clock of the evening of 
April 9, he was privately interred in the bnrial-gronnd of the 
Temple Chnrch. Bnrke and Eeynolds snperintended the ar- 
rangements; bnt the chief monmer was Sir Joshna’s nephew. 
The poet rests at a short distance ftom the brick-wall on the 
north side of the bnriai-gronnd, and his grave is covered with 
a memorial - stone, inscribed, “Here lies Oliver Goldsmith.” 
Formerly a tree shaded the spot. 

In Essex-conrt, Middle Temple, Hved another errant man 
of letters, Bichard Porson, whose irregularities were of a 
more reckless cast than those of poor NoU. Porson probably 
chose this abode to be near hîs Mend Perry, the editor and 
proprietor of the Moming Chronide, and whose sister he mar- 
ried. Perry’s honse was in Lancaster-conrt, in the Strand; 
hence Porsqn facetiously called him “ My Lord of Lancaster.” 
Many a time at early mom mnst Porson have staggered to his 
chambers in Essex-conrt from his old haunt, the Cyder Cellar, 
in Maiden-lane, where he scarcely ever fEoled to pass some 
honrs, after spending the evening at the deanery of Westmins- 
ter, at Perry’s, or elsewhere. It is related of him, npon better 
anthority than most of the stories told to his discredit^ that 
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one night, or rather moming, Gumey (the Baron), who had 

chambers in Essex-court under Porson, was awakened by a 

» 

tremendoua thump in the chambers aboye. Porson had j ust 
come home dead-dmnk, and had fBilIen on the floor. Haying 
extinguished the candle in the faU, he presently staggered 
down-stairs to relight it; and Gumey heard him keep dodging 
and poking with the candle at the staîrcase-lamp for about 
flve minutes, and all the while very lustily cursing the nature 
of things. It is a grievous thing to be awaked out of one’s 
sleep by such a noise as Porson’s &11 must have made; but the 
laugh which Gumey must have enjoyed at the scholar’s per- 
plexity, and his leamed way of meeting it, was worth the 
aforesaid endurance. 

We read, also, of Porson’s shutting himself up in these 
chambers for three or four days together, admitting no visitors. 
Qne moming his Mend Bogers went to call, having ascer- 
tained fix)m the barber’s hard by that Porson was at home, but 
had not been seen by any one for two days. Eogers proceeded 
to his chambers, and knocked at the door more than once: he 
would not open it, and Eogers camé down - stairs; but as he 
was crossing the court, Porson opened the window, and stopped 
him. He was then busy about the Grenville Homer, for which 
he coUated the Harleian Ms. of the Odyss^, and received for 
his labour but 50/. and a large-paper copy. His chambers mnst 
have presented a strange scene; for he used his books most 
craeUy, whether they were his own or belonged to others. He 
said that he possessed more had oopies of good books than any 
private gentleman in England. 

With a few changes in Temple customs and fashions, 
we oonclude. The Temple was formerly guarded by its own 
servants in Uvery, by certain of whom the hour was cried at 
night, and whose duty it was, moreover, to ascend each stair- 
case at certain hours, to see that aU was safe. These duties 
are now performed by the metropolitan police. The Temple is 
not so much a place of residence as formerly. Moming visits 
are not made in black-silk gowns and powdered wigs; and the 
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Ghief-Justîces of onr Conrts have ceased to wear fans, as Sir 
Edward Coke was in the habit of doing. 

Dr. Dibdin thus describes the Garden-walks of the last 
centniy: “ Towards evening it was the fashion for the leadîng 
connsel to promenade during the snmmer months in the Tem- 
ple Gardens. Cocked-hats and mffles, with satin small-clothes 
and silk stockings, at this time constitnted the nsnal evening- 
dress. Lord Erskine, thongh a good deal shorter than his 
brethren, somehow always seemed to take the lead both in 
place and in disconrse, and shonts of langhter wonld freqnently 
foUow his dicta.” 

Wig-shops are few; bnt Lord Chancellor CampbeU has lefb 
ns Bome amnsing gossip abont Dick Danby’s, in the Cloisters; 
and in Essex-conrt, at Albin’s, a Ml-bottomed wig for a Q.C. 
may occasionaUy be seen rn progress; here the scratch-wig of 
Johnson, and the more omamental wig of Goldsmith, may have 
been often dressed. 

Thronghont the Temple the Latin inscriptions recording 
the repairs and restorations of the bnildings remind yon of the 
genrus loci; and where time is so valnable, it is fit we shonld 
take note of it at eveiy tnm. Accordingly, the sun-dials were 
formerly very nnmerons. Three remain, with mottoes: Tem- 
ple-lane, “Perennt et impntantnr;” Essex-conrt, “Vestigia 
nnUa retrorsnm;” Brick-conrt, “Time and tide tarry for no 
man.” In Pnmp-conrt and Garden-court are two dials without 
mottoes. The piUar-dials in the Gardens have been named. 
The Inner-Temple dial, removed în 1828, obtained its qnaint 
insGription, “ Begone about yonr bnsiness,” as the story goes, 
throngh the answer of a crabbed old Bencher to the' painter 
who importuned him for a motto for the newly-painted dial. 
With tMs kind of repair, by the way, we ventnre to snggest 
that the original dates of the diak shonld be kept, instead of 
the date of each repainting being recorded npon. them. In 
these days of archaBological revivaUsm, this is worth considera- 
tion.* 

* Beprinted, with many additir^.5, from the lUustrated LondonNews, 
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T HIS popnlar lUtéraJteur^ who has been îbMj characterised 
as “ a man remarkable for his activity and originality,” was 
bom in London, in December 1767. He was educated first at 
a school in Soho-square; and theh at Chiswick, where he soon 
indicated a genius for English composition and the science of 
numbers, rather than a taste for classical studies; to which 
cause may be referred the singularly vemacular style of his 
writing, and the entire absence of classical embellishment in 
his felicitous illustrations for the largest class of readers. Of his 
school-days he has left a vivid picture,* the mainspring being 
the author’s accidentally hearing, when he had grown to man- 
hood, the bells of Chiswick church: “The recurring tones,” he 
observes, “produced corresponding vibrationson my nerves, and 
I felt myself played upon like a concordant musical instrument. 
Presently, however, it occurred to me that I was not an entire 
stranger to the tones of those bells, and that part of their 
&scination arose from an association between them and some of 
the earliest and dearest objects in my remembrance. ‘ Surely,’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ they are Chiswick bells I ’ the veiy bells under 
the sound of whicH I received part of my education, and, as a 
schoolboy, passed the happiest days of my life ! Well may their 
tones vibrate to my inmost soul, and kindle uncommon sympa- 
thies! I now recollect that the winding of the river Thames 
must have brought me nearer to that simple and primitive 
village than the profusion of wood had permitted me to per- 
ceive; and my nerves had been unconsciously acted upon by tones 
which served as keys to all the associations connected with 
these bells, their church, and the village of Chiswick. I 
listened again, and now discriminated the identical sounds 
which I had heard during a perîod of more than thirty years. 

* From A Moming*s WM from London to pp. 211-214. 
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has 


In &nc 7 ,1 became a schoolboy. ‘ Tes,’ said I, ‘ the 
lepeat the yillage legend, and tell me that my dun 




just ealved,\ exactlj as they did above thirty years since ! Did 
the reader ever encounter a similar key-note, leading to a 




er 


mnltitnde of early and vivid impressions ? for in like m 
these sympathetic tones bronght before my imagination n 
berless incidents and personages no longer important, or no 
longer in existence. My scattered and once-loved schoohnates, 
their characters, and their varions fortnnes, passed in rapid 

_ 4 

review before me; my schoolmaster, his wife, and all the 
gentiy, and heads of femilies, whose orderly attendance at 
Divine Service on Snndays, while those well-remembered bells 

chiming for chnrch (bnt now departed, and monldering 
in the adjoinmg graves), were rapidly presented to my recol- 
lection. With what pomp and form they nsed to enter and 
depart from their honse of God! I saw, with the mind’s eye, the 
widow Hogarfch, and her maiden relative Richardson, walking 
np the aisle, dressed in their sUken sacs, their raised head- 
dresses, their black calashes, their lace mffles, and their high 
crook’d canes, preceded by their aged servant, Samnel; who, 
after he had wheeled his mistress to chnrch in her Bath-chair, 


w 


carried the Frayer-books np the aisle, and opened and shnt 
the pew! 

“ There, too, was the portly Dr. Grifflths, of the MoniMy 
Review, with his literary wife, in her neat and elevated wire- 
winged cap; and, offctimes, the vivacions and angelic Dnchess 
of Devonshire, whose bloom had not then snffered from the 


canker-worm of pecnniaiy distress, created by the Inxnry 
charity! Hor conld I forget the hnmble distinction of the 
aged sexton, Morfcefee, whose skill in psalmody enabled him to 
lead that wrefcched gronp of singers, whom Hogarfch has so 
happily porfcrayed, whose performance with the tnning-fork 
excited so mnch wonder in little boys; and whose gesticnlations 
and contortions of head, hand, and body, in beating time, were 
not ontdone by Joah Bates, in the Commemoration of Handel! 
Yes, simple and happy villagers! I remember scores of yon. 



96 BecoUecHonB of Sir Richard Phülipê, 

How fortmiately ye had escaped the oontagion of ihe metropo- 
litan yices, though distant but fiye miles; and how many of 
you I have conyersed with who, at an adult age, had neyer 
beheld the degrading assembli^e of its knayeries and miseries!” 

Bichard Phillips was brought up în the large establishment 
of an uncle, proprietor of the Lion Brewery, in Soho, to which 
property he was heir. This prospectiye fortune, howeyer, did not 
oyercome his distaste for his uncle’s business ; but a passion 
for literature, and especially for mathematics and experimental 
philosophy, in which predilection he was thwarted, led him, at 
the of seyenteen, to detach himself from his family oon- 
nections, and seek his own fortunes. He imaginedthat the time 
had arrived to emancipate South America ô*om the Spanish 
yoke, and left London, in 1785, with an intention to embark 
at Liyerpool for Spanish America; but, being deceiyed by the 
ship’s captain, he settled as a schoolmaster, first at Ghester, and 
afterwards at Leicester, in the year 1788. 

At Leicester he opened a bookseller’s shop, and commenced a 
newspaper, marked by its strong tone of political independence. 
Here he first became acquainted with Mr. William Gardiner, 
the musical amateur, and author of Äfusic and Friends. With 
Mr. Phillips he established a Philosophical Society; and as 
electricity was the noyel science of that day, the president, 
Phillips, and the members entered into a yariety of experiments; 
and, like Franklin, erected on the top of the Society’s rooms a 
lofty pole, in the form of a spear, and drew the electricity from 
the clouds. The members also studied astronomy, and made a 
notable observation of a transit of Mercury oyer the Sun. 

At this time broke out the French Reyolution, 1789, when 

the young philosophers became obnoxious to the loyal pariy, who 
considered the people knew too much already, and that their 
philosophical discussions might take a political tum; so the 
Society was broken up. Meanwhile, Phillips adyocated in his 
joumsJ, the Leiceaer E&rald, the principles of ciyil and religious 
liberty: he was closely watched by the Corporation, and at 
length entrapped in selling Paine’s Bights of Man^ for which he 
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was brouglit to trial, and sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment in Leicester Gaol. Here he was harshly treated, 
thongh visited by Lord Moira, the Dnke of Norfolk, and other 
partisans of distinction. 

Soon afber Phillips’s release, a dire calamity befell him: a 
fire broke out at his neighbour’s, which spread to his dwelling- 
house, and bqpied it to the ground, with his printing-office,^ 
his books and papers, the library and pamphlet - room. He 
then remoyed to London, where hîs first effort was an attempt 
to establish a Sunday newspaper on a more literary plan than 
the Crqftsman and Monitor, the then Sunday newspapers. 
While making his arrangements, he was sought by Mr. John 
Bell, to whom he developed his plan, with a view to partner- 
ship; bnt the termsnot being agreed on, Bell byhimself started 
the paper: hence the orîgin of Beirs Messengery which still 
fiourishes. In his next speculation, Mr. Phillips was less com- 
municative, but more successfiil. Atthis time, 1795, the prin- 
cipal magazines published monthly in London were the Genäe- 
man^s and the Umvered, in neither of which was a sufficient tone 
of political and phUosophical inquiry to satisfy the demands of 
the age; at least, such was Mr. Phillips’s inference, when he 
projected the MonMy Magaasine^ which was admitted to be as 
origînal a design as the Oentleman^s Magazme itself, when com- 
pared with the periodical publications which preceded it. 

It may here be mentioned, that Phillips’s aptitude for busi- 
ness was not confined to teaching or bookselling. In 1792, 
he was instrumental in setting afioat many canals: he used to 
relate that he bought and sold the first canal-share that ever 
was transferred, in the winter of 1791. His success led him to 
become a general buyer and seller of canal-shares: as the specu- 
lative mania increased, no room of any inn at Leicester, nor 
even the Town-hall, could accommodate the eager thousands; 
and the meeting was adjoumed to a field, the chairman taking 
his station under a tree. Persons abandoned their usual occu- 
pations, and galloped over the country to meetings called to 
originate new canals; and it often happened that ten times the 
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required were snbscribed in a few hours. Phillîps, the 
originator, cleared some thonsands in a few months, and others 
became, on a sndden, really or nominally rich; bnt the politîcal 
alarm of 1792 dashed these golden dreams to the gronnd: 
shares fell firom 2007. preminm to 57. Hnndreds of persons were 
mined; the law gaye the specnlators no respite; and the resnlt, 
thongh disastrons to many, was the formation of at least sixty 
new canals. Phillips also embarked in the hosîery bnsîness, 
throngh his Leicester connections, npon his first settling in. the 
metropolis. 

At the commencement of the M(mthly Magasdney Mr. Phil- 
lips lodged and boarded at the Ghapter Coffee-honse, in Pater- 
noster-row; and at thîs celebrated resort of m^ of letters, 
he was on a keen look-ont for recmits. He relates that 
he knew the characters of “ the Chapter,” firom the Toracions 
glntton in politics, who waited for the wet papers in the mom- 
ing twilight,' to the comfortless bachelor, who sat till the fire 
was raked-ont at half-past twelre at night; all of whom took 
their suecessiye stations, like figures in a magic-lantem. Onr 
projector’s means were, however, bnt limited; for he nsed to 
relate that he came to London firom Leicester with little pro- 
pertj beyond a check for 887., which he placed in the hands 
of Mr, Johnson, on the north side of St. Panl’s-chnrchyard, 
the first pnblÎEher of the MontMy Magaziney as secnrity for the 
expenses of the first nnmber. Its annonncement was not by 
advertisement in the newspapers, bnt by circnlars, addressed 
to the most active persons, political as well as lîteraiy, in the 
Opposition interest; which circnlars, to save heavy postage, 
were enclosed in commercial parcels. The demand for the 
first nnmber astonnded the booksellers, many of whom scarcely 
knew of the annonncement of the magazine; and Phillips, 
^calling on his pnblisher abont the fifth day of the month, re- 
ceived back his check, with the gratifying assnrance from John- 
son that the snccess of the Monthly was oertain. It was sold 
at one shilling; and its politico-literary character was a novelty, 
or rather a phenomenon, in periodical literatnre. Phillips was 
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the eondnctor of the political porüon of the magazine; its literaiy 
editor being Dr. Ailrin, This arrangement continned for ten 
jeans, when Aikin seceded, and set np a riyal magazine, caUed 
the ÄthencBum, which he edited thronghont its pnblication, two 
yearB and a half. Another imitation of Phillips’s magazine 
was the New Monthly Magaadm^ started by Henry Golbnm,—^in 
fonn, Gontents, and arrangement, a connterpart of the MontKly 
MagadTWy save in its politics, which were of the Tory school. 
Colbnm nsed naîvely to express his snrprise at Phillips’s hos- 

tîlity. And, in the Biographicdl DteUonary of Lwing Avihoraj 
1816, thongh pnblished by Colbnm, the Monthhf Magazine was 
tradnced as the common sewer of vimlent politics and infi- 
delity.” The New MoiUMy Magazine was, snbseqnently, with 
the aid of Thomas Campbell, recast into a pnrely Uterary 
jonmal. 

« 

Phillips’s own testimony as to the sale of magazines, which 
has been generally exaggerated, may be here qnoted. He tells 
ns, that **The OerUlBmairCa Magasme^ in its days of popnlar 
extracts, never rose above 10,000; and, after it became more 
decidedly antiqnarian, it fell in sale, and continned for many 
years at 3000. There was also a lighter work called the Euro- 
pean Magazmey and one, better selected, called the TJnivereal 
Magazine; both of which sold also to the latter extent. These 
were the periodicals with which 1 had to cpntend when I began 
the MonMy Magaaine, in 1795: bnt till 1824, when I sold that 
work, the average regnlar sale never exceeded 3500, or 3750; and 
the last two fell in sale, from varions oanses, till discontinned.” 

One of the most striking contribntions to the MontMy 
Magazine was a series of articles, entitled Stephensiana,” 
which appeared between 1821 and 1824; they were mostly 
from the papers of Alexander Stephens, of Park Honse, Chelsea, 
who coUected anecdotes of his contempocaries, and generaUy 
entered them day by day. Afber Stephens’s death, these papers 
were pnrchased of Ms widow by Phillips; they were in aU sorts 
of fonns, from the memoir to the sUghtest memorandnm, aU in 
the most iUegible hand, or rather scrawl, eyer seen,—^in deci- 
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phering which, Phillips employed his o 




the 


accomit of the old Chapter Coffee-hoase, and its Wittinagemot 
Club, is principally Phillips’s contribution. A Correspondent 


of Notea and Queriea rates the merit of these 




highly: “They 


contain,” he says, “ many profound thoughts and just observa- 
tions, and also a great many anecdotes of celebrated men. The 
author was a philosopher and a scholar, evidently of consider- 






able mark; and holding liberal views when Toiyism 
pant) and Beform at a discount. He was on terms of intimacy 
with the most noted men of his time, whether as statesmen, 
philosophers, or authors; and a great number of the anecdotes 
whîch are to be found in his ^ Stephensiana^’ I have not 
any where else.” 

At Leicester, Mr. Phillips w*as a collector of local antiqui- 
ties; though in after-lîfe we know him to have treated the 
study of antiquarianism as puerile and trifling graviiy. He 
was, we believe, the flrst person to popularise the circmnstances 
attending the death of Bichard III.; and to relate the history 
of the Blue Boar Inn at Leicester, where Bichard slept the 
night before the battle of Bosworth; as well as the story of 
the massive oak bedstead, whereon the King slept, the disco- 
very in it of gold coin, &c.—which narratives have been repeated 
in hundreds of anecdote-books. Mr. Phillips likewise procured 
a few fragments of Wolsey’s stone-coffin, aflber it had been 
taken out of St. Margaret’s Church, Leicester, the 
tumed out, and a portion of the cofl&n used as a horse-trough 
at the White Horse Inn. In 1789, the bones of Wolsey w 
exhibited for some weeks on a bench in a garden at Leicester; 
when Mr. PhilHps bought the skull for a shilling of the 
gardener, and kept it untü it was destroyed in the flre at his 
house. 

In 1806, Mr. PMllips visited the spot ia the New Foiest 
where William Bufds was kiUed by the glancing of 








w 


from 


In a cottage about 100 yards distant, Phillips 


found a family named PurMs, the 


ISTîi 


as that of the charcoid 


bumer who, ia 1100, lived on the same spot, and conveyed the 
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King’B body in hÎB cart to Winchester. On fdrther inqniry, he 
leatnt that the same family had, from that time, not only lived 
on the same site, bnt to that day followed the same occnpation 
of making charcoal, and conveying it by a cart to Southampton 
and other towns. They still possessed the bridle which was on 
the Eing’s horse, and which, on RuAib’b fall, and the flight 
of Tyrrel and his attendants, came into the hands of Purkis; 
but as the then master of the dwelling had endeavoured to de- 
stroy it, his wife had concealed it^ and described it as lost. 
The bridle had been for centuries shown to monarchs and 
other yisitors, when it was purchased by Mr. Phillips: it is a 
tme Norman bridle, and of the same fashion as the omamented 
bridles still in use in the northem proyinces of France. At 
Lyndhurst, in the King’s House, or Lord Warden’s Lodge, is 
preseryed an ancient stirmp, said to haye been used by Rufns 
at the time he was shot. With respect to Purkis— 

Still, 80 runs our forest creed, 

Flourish that pious yeoman’s seed, 

£’en in the selfsame spot; 

One horse and cart their little store, 
lake their forefathers’—neither more 

Nor less the children’s lot.— W, S, Röse, 

The name may still be found at Minstead. Mr. Lower says, 
the name is certainly not older than the 13th or 14th centuiy, 
being a cormption of Perkins, through Perkiss. 

There had preyiously appeared in the MorUhly Magazine a 
series of anecdotes, remarks, letters, &c., by Horace Walpole; 
which Phillips reprinted as a little lounging miscellany,” en- 
titled Walpolûmay and published at 71 St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
He also issued companion yolumes &om Addison, Swifb, and 
Brooke, and the French Änas; besides Memoirs of Samuel 
Foote, Lee Lewes, Mrs. Kobinson, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, John Wilkes, and the Life and Correspondence of Samuel 
Bichardson; likewise, for seyeral years, a yolume of memoirs of 
**Public Gharacters;” also, Histories of England, Uniyersal 
Histoiy, &c. He introduced Sydney Owenson, afterwards Lady 
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Morgan; Mr. Snrr (Phîllips'B brother-in-law), with the Winter 
in Londony in which the anthor had sketched the beantifal 
Duchess of Deyonshire with unintentional identiiy; Mr. Crod- 
win’s Life of Ghaucer; and Galeb WiUiama and FUetwood^ the 
Bame author; Trarels, by Holcroft^ Sir John Carr, &c. Another 
popular work was the publisher’s Picture of Londony 1803, re- 
markable for the adaptation and completeness of its informa- 

tion. The Awhulaior^ and the Oidde to aüthe Woitering^FUices^ 

we also owe to PhiUips’s able appreciation of the public require- 
ments. 

Miss Owenson’s first novel, The Novîce of Su Domirdcky ap- 
peared in 1805, for which she coaxed Mr. PhiUips out of a con- 
siderable sum. He was not a loser by the bargain, for a lady 

novelist was then a rarer bird than now, and an Irish subject was 
also less hackneyed. But on the strength of this, when her next 
work was ready, Miss Owenson insisted on a higher price, and 
played against Mr. PhiUips a rival pubUsher, of whom he was 
jealous, untü she got her own terms.”* 

Mr. PhiUips now removed to New Bridge-street. In 1807-8 
he served the office of SherifT of London and Middlesex, per- 
forming the duties with great écUu. He effected several refoims 
in the City prisons: to him we owe the sanitary measure of 
frequently Ume-washing the wards of Hewgate; and, in conjunc- 
tion with his coUeague, Mr. Smith, Mr. PhiUips estabUshed the 
Sheriffs’ Fund for the daily distribution of food to the poor pri- 
soners; which Fund is maintained to this day. He also rejoiced 
that during his shrievalty there was not a single execution—a 
rare event in the then severity of our criminal code. PhiUips 
received knighthood on presenting to the Eing an Address in 
favour of Ministers, a distinction which his coUeague decUned. 
This drew upon the Knight the censure of his strong poUtical 
party, though the Administration was a Uberal one; and such 
disapprobation is not to be rated above the honour of the 
Sheriff and his lady being drawn up Ludgate-hiU in their state- 
chariot by a party of the crowd on Lord Mayoris Day. 

* Times reyiew of Lady Morgan's Memoire, 
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In this year Sir Richard PhillipB wrote his LeUer p the 
lÂvery of Lcndon^ which has not only been the gnide of Bï^c- 

i 

cessiYe SheriflFs, but of the Legislatnre, in refonns of onr cïie- 
niinal jnrispmdence. The book is thoronghly practical; not 
the prodnction of a professed anthor, lawyer, or politician, bnt 
of a man of bnsiness. The abnses which it exposes, in its pic- 
tnre of Newgate of some fifly years since, are scarcely credible; 
and the extortions of sheriflb’ ofhcers and lock-np honses, in con- 
nection with the 24,000 writs then annnally addressed to the 
SheriflFs, are of like enormity: the Tables of Rates and Fees 
were modified in this year; and the Letter conclndes with a list 
of abnses, each specification commencing with “ It caonot be 
denied,” &c. Ofconrse the hnmane Sheriflfhad innnmerable 
oppositions; and the Secorder, Silyester, oontriyed to embroil the 
two Sheriflfs, npon a point of form, stating in good set terms, that 
he wonld never consent to a certain alteration in the practice of 
the Oonrt, and as long as he liyed it shonld continne as it then 

In the Appendix to the Letter are some details of the 
expenses of the SheriflBs’ state and hospitality; nsnally npwards 
of 2000 gnineas each: state diariot^ horses, and state liyeries; 
the inangnration dinner,* a fonrth of the Gnildhall dinner, 
Noy. 9 ; the Old Bailey dinners; meat at the Gity prisons, &c. 
The Letter was foUowed by Sir Bichard’s Treaim on the Powere 
and ThOks of Juriee^ a work which has been translated into the 
continental langnages. 

Sir Bichard nsed to relate some odd incidents of his shriey- 
alty. It was an nnprofitable year for the execntioner, as no 
execntion took place in Londôn; and “ Jack Ketch” grew so 
discontented, that on some cnlprits being ordered to be whipped, 
he plainly told the SheriflP he might whip the rognes himself, as 


was 


f 


the sitnation was made worth nothing at alL” He was paid 
weekly a gninea by^the nnder-sherîflFs, half of which he paid his 
assistant; an altercation ensned, which ended in the Sheriflf 
raising the salary to a guinea and a half. The barbarons 
pimishment of the pilloiy was then common; and the Sheriflf, 
on more than one occasion, endeayonred to stem the excesses 
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of the mob by keepîng them ai a distance, and snffered mnch 
abnse for hîs hnmane feelîng. 

The peraonnel of the two sheriffs presented a strange con- 
trast. Smith (who served as Lord Mayor in 1818) loved alder- 
manic cheer, bnt was pale and cadaverons in complexion; whilst 
‘ Phillips, who never ate animal food, was rosy and healthfol in 
appearance. One day, when the Sheriffs were in foU state, the 
procession was stopped by an obstmction in the street traffic; 
when droU were the mistakes of the mob: to Smith they cried, 
*‘Here’s Old Water-gmel!” to PhiUips, “Here’s Eoast-Beef; 
something Uke an EngUshman !” 

When PhiUips was indicted at Leicester, in 1793, for seUing 
Paine’s Eighta of Man^ Spencer Perceval, then at the Bar, was 
retained as oonnsel against him, this being his first cause in 
behalf of Govemment. His trinmph was easy: PhiUips was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment, and Perceval pur- 

sned his career of promotion. PhilUps, soon after his release, 
removed to London, and a prosperons trade enabled him to 
keep a conntry-honse at Belsize, Hampstead, and he had for his 
neighbonr Perceval, then Attomey-General, and afterwards 
ChanceUor of the Excheqner. PhiUips and Perceval fireqnently 
saw each other, bnt never spoke. The one became Sheriff, the 
other First Lord of the Treasnry. They necessarily met at 
Conrt, bnt stiU looked shy at each other: at length, when 
George III. knighted PhiUips at the levée, immediately on his 
retiring from the Eing’s presence, he was salnted in the ear, in 
a pompons tone, with, “ I congratnlate Sir Eichard PhilUps.” 
The latter tnmed his face, and met that of Perceval, and re- 
pUed, “ I am astonîshed and gratified by this coincidence; it is, 
sir, onr first rencontre since we met at Leicester.” “WeU,” 
said Perceval, “ I am pleased to see in Mr. PhilUps Sir Eichard 
PhilUps, Sheriff of London; altered, I hope, as mnch in prin- 
ciples as in sitnation.” “No,” rejoined the other, “my prin- 
ciples are the same; and wiU, I tmst, always continne nn- 
changed.” Perceval looked disappointed; and thongh the 
parües bowed and smüed when they met, PhilUps ^ alwayB 
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foimd himfielf crossed by the mflnence of the Minifiter, till, some 
fonr years after, Perceval was shot by Bellingham 5 and it fio 
happened that Phillipfi, coming into the Honfie of Commons at 
the instant, was one of those who assisted in removing the 
lifeless body of his old opponent. 

Sir Bichard did not advance in civic life beyond his shriev- 
aliy: he maintained a long nnbroken Mendship with his neigh- 
bonr, Waithnian, for whom he firamed many Resolntions for the 
Gommon Conncil and Common HalL At the ftmeral of Qneen 
Caroline, in 1821, Sir Bichard accompanied SherifF Waithman, 
when a bnllet passed throngh the carriage-window as the 
cortege passed throngh Hyde Park. 

A year of commercial reverses foUowed Phillips*s shrievaliy; 
the pnblishing establishment in Bridge-street was broken np^ 
and Sir Bichard withdrew from pnblic life for a time, which he 
sednlonfily employed in writing some elementary edncational 
books. So long ago as 1798, he had commenced the reform of 
school-books, then in a low state; and, as the general resnlt, we 
may state that, with his own hand, he wrote or compiled above 
200 elementary books, chiefly in snbservience to a system deve- 
loped in 1816, now weU knovm in schools, caUjed “ Interrogative, 
or Qnestions and Exercises for the Stndy of Pnpils.” As poUi 
tical feelings ran high in the season of Sir Bichard’s activity, 
and he wonld never compromise his principles, to protect his 
books against prejndices he adopted the names of Blair, Gold- 
smith, Mâvor, Barrow, Bossnet, Adair, Pelham, &c. Gold- 

smith’s Oeographf/, Mavor’s Spelling-Booky Blair’s Caiechiama 
and FreceptoTy were among the most snccessfhl resnlts: for the 
renewal of the copyright of Blair’s Moihefi^e Catechiemy Sir 
Bichard received ftx>m the then proprietor, in 1842, the large 
snm of 850/. 

Amidst Sir Bichard’s pressing bnsiness pnrsnits, he fonnd 
time to identify himself with several inqniries of pnbUc interest, 
in the MonJMy Magaaim and elsewhere. He relates, that the 
exposnre of the Dnke of York and Mrs. Clarke had for its 
immediate canse the resentment of one M'CaUnm against Sir 
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Thomas Picton, who, as Govemor of Trinidad, had, among other 
arbitraiy acts, imprisoned M‘Calliim in an undergromid dungeon. 
On getting to England, he sought jnstice; bnt finding himself 
baffled, he first pnblished his Travels in Trinidad, to expose Pic- 
ton; he then ferreted ont charges against the War Office; and, 
throngh Colonel Wardle, bronght forward the notorions great- 
coat contract. This being negatived by a ministerial majoriiy, 
he then traced Mrs. Clarke, and arranged the whole of the 
exposnre for Wardle and others. To effect this in the teeth of 
power, he wronght night and day for months, thongh destitnte 
of resonrces. He lodged in a garret in Hnngerford Market^ and 


oflen did not taste food for twenty-fonr honrs: he lived jnst to 
see the Dnke of York dismissed from office, and to pnblish a 


short narrative, and then died of exhanstion and want. 

Sir Richard had also his story of the amonr of George III. 
and Hannah Lightfoot, which was as foUows: Abont the year 
1756, there lived, at the comer of Market-street, St. James’s, 
a linendraper named Wheeler, a Qnaker, who had a beantiful 
niece, named Hannah Lightfoot, known as “ the fair Qnakeress,” 


from serving in her nncle’s shop. The lady canght the eye of i 
Prince George in his walks and rides from Leicester Honse 


io St. James’s Palace, and she soon retnmed the attentions 
of snch a lover. The acqnaintance alarming the royal fiomily, 
it was contrived to many the Qnaker to a yonng grocer and 
former admirer, of the name of Axford, of Lndgate-hül; the 


marriage ceremony, according to a mannscript before ns, being 


performed by Dr. Wilmot. The Prince grew inconsolable; 


and a few weeks afler, as Axford was one evening firom 
hpme, a royal carriage came to the door, and the lady was 
hnrried into it by the attendants, and carried off at fuU 
speed. Where she was taken to, or what became of her, 
was never known. Some reported that she snrvived her 
lover; others, that she died in 1765, afler having had three 
sons, since general officers. Her death distnrbed the royal 
mind. Axford, broke^-hearted, retired to Warminster, set np 
a grocer’s shop, married again, and had a family: he died in 
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old age, about 1810, but not without having sought clamorously 
for information about his wife, at Weymouth and other places. 
£We remember a grocer of the above name and &mily at Lud- 
gate-hül; and on the north side of Eleet-street, between 1822 
nnd 1826.] 

Of Mrs. fiobinson, distinguished as a writer in verse and 
prose, as well as by her exquisite beauty and personal misfor- 
tnnes, Sir Richard used to relate: She was the daughter of a 
merchant at Bristol, named Darby, who failing in business, and 
dying soon after, his widow took her lovely daughter to London, 
where, at sixteen, she was induced to marry a young attomey, 
of specious appearance, named Bobinson. Her husband soon 
after fflllin g into difficulties, Garrick encouraged her to try the 
stage for subsistence; and at nineteen she performed several 
parts with success: she ôrst appeared as Juliet, in 1776. Her 
beatily had already become known to the Prince of Wales; and 
one night, after she had played the part of Perdita in the Win- 
ier^s Tale, she received tom the hands of Lord Malden a lock 
of his royal highness’s hair, enclosed in a billet, with these 
words—*‘To the ever-adorable Perdita—Florizel—to be re- 
deemed”—^in the Prince’s handwriting. The vanity of a young 
woman m her situatîon rendered her an easy prey, and she soon 
after became the mistress of the Prince, and lived in a style 
of splendour. The connection produced much uneasiness to 
the King; the sum of 500M. is stated to have heen paid to Mrs. 
Bobinson for giving up the Prince’s letters, &c.; and the intrigue 
was broken up. However, the habits of luxury which Mrs. 
Bobinson had acquired during her royal connection could not be 
shaken off. Her attachments were of a romantîc cast: on the 
retum of the celebrated trooper, Colonel Tarleton, from his 
guerilla warfare in the backwoods of America, she fell desperately 
in love with him; in a joumey by night, to render him a per- 
sonal service, she caught cold, foUowed by fever, and lost the 
use of the sinews of her knees, being then only twenty-two. This 
affliction she never overcame, and was unable to stand upright 
or waUr during the remainder of her Ufe. She now devoted her- 
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self to literatnre, and many of her poetical pieces are of highlj- 
wrought sentiment. She maintained her personal fasdnations, 
and she was considered as one of the loTeliest women in Eng- 
land tUl her forty-second year, when her sedentary life brought 
on drop^ of the chest, of which she died, in 1800, neglected 
and poor, at Englefield Green, and was interred at Old Windsor. 
Her papers, with the lock of hair and billet of the Prince of 
Wales, were purchased by Sir Eichard Phillips, by whom her 
Memoirs, as far as she had written them, were published. Her i 
portrait was more than once painted; her fayourite attitude 
being with her head resting upon her upraised arm, which was 
of beautiftQ form. 

Sir Eichard PhiUips, more than half a centuiy ago, agitated 
in the Monthly Magazine the question of a memorial to Shak- 
speare, but unsuccessMly. He was well acquainted with the 
Irelands, &ther and son, and thus related the circumstances of 
their notorious Shakspeare forgeries. Mr. Samuel Ireland, 
oiiginally a silk-merchant in Spitalfields, was led by his taste 
for literaiy antiquities to abandon trade for those pursuits, and 
published seyeral Tours. In an excursion upon the riyer Ayon, 
he explored eyery locality associated with Shakspeare. His 
son, a youth of sixteen, who accompanied him, perceiying the 
eagemess with which he sought for any of the poet’s Ms. re- 
mains, conceiyed that it would not be difficult to gratify his 
father; and in 1793, being then in his eighteenth year, he pro- 
duced some Mss. asserted to be in the handwriting of Shakspeare, 
which, he said, had been giyen him by a genüeman possessed of 
many other old papers. Toung Ireland, who was articled to a 
solicitor in Ghancery, fabricated, in the first instance, the deed 
of mortgage from Shakspeare to Michael IVazer. The ecstasy 
expressed by his father urged him to the fabrication of other 
documents, represented to come from the same quarter; and at 
length he announced the discoyery of an oiiginal drama, under 
the title of Fortfyem, which he exhibited act by act, written 
in the period of two months. Haying proyided the paper 
lesemblmg that of the period (the fiy-leayes of old books), and 
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with ink prepared by a bookbinder, no snspicion was entertained 
of tbe deceptîon. The &tber, who was a maniac npon snch snb- 
jects, gave snch écJat to the snpposed disooyery, that his honse 
în Norfolk-street, Strand, was daily crowded to excess hy per- 
sons of the highest rank, as well as hy men of letters. The 
Mss., heing mostly decreed gennine, were considered to he of 
inestimahle worth. Some conceited amatenrs in literatnre at 
length sonnded an alarm; notwithstanding which, Mr. Sheridan 
agreed to give 600Z. for permission to play Voriigem at Dmry- 
lane Theatre. The honse was crowded. The predetermined 
malcontents hegan an opposition &om the ontset; some ill-cast 
characters conyerted grave scenes into rîdicnle, and there ensned 
between the belieyers and sceptics a contest which endangered 
the property. The piece was aocordingly withdrawn. 

The yonng anthor was now so beset for information, that 
he fonnd it necessary to abscond from his &ther’s honse; and 
then, to pnt an end to the ferment which bis ingennity had 
created, he pnhlished a pamphlet, wherein he confessed the 
entire &hrication. Besides Vortigemy yonng Ireland also 
prodnced a play of HeTvry //,; ’and, althongh there were in 
both snch incongmities as were not consistent with Shak- 
speare's age, hoth dramas contain passages of considersble 
beauly and originality. 

Mr. Ireland was the dnpe of hîs zeal npon snch snhjects; 
and the son never contemplated at the ontset the nnfortnnate 
effect which the reaction wonld have npon his &ther’s health 
and fortnne. Snch was the enthnsiasm of certain admirers of 
Shakspeare (among them, Drs. Parr and Warton), that they 
fell npon their knees before the Mss.; and, by theîr idolatry, 
inspired hnndreds of others with similar enthnsiasm. 

Mr. Ireland died abont 1802. His son, William H^iry, 
long snryiyed him; hnt the forgeries hlighted his literary 
repntation for eyer, and he died in straitened circnmstances. 

Sir Bichard Phillips also took especial interest in memorîals 
of Shakspeare, and made more than one attempt to raise a 
fhnd for erecting a Shakspeare monnment, bnt failed. In 1817, 
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at Tewkesbtiry, he was led by a repnted inscription on the 
tombstoitô of a John Harte, bnried there in 1800, which de- 
Bcribed hima. as a sixth descendant of the poet Shakspeare, to 
inqnire whether there Kyed in that town any snrvivors of the 
family. Afber mnch search, he discovered a son of this Hart^ 
who had been christened by the name of William Shakspeare, 
and who was a jonmeyman chairmaker. The contonr of his 
conntenance strikingly resembled the portrait of the poet in 
the first folio edition. 

Sir Sichard gave poor Harte a gninea, and appealed to the 
pnblic for him in the Monthly Jfa^azine, wherein it appears 
that Harte’s iather held the property in Shakspeare’s two 
honses at Stratford, bnt they had long been nnder mortgage; 
and his mother sold them by anction, deriving a balance, afier 
paying the mortgage and expenses, of only 30Z. The fiunily 
pe^gree Harte had preserved; bnt had no otW rélict of the great 
poet save a long waUdng-stick, which had been given to him 
by his father as one which had belonged to Shakspeare. 

Between the years 1813 and 1816, Sir Eichard wrote in the 
Mofnüúy Magaaine a very attractive narrative, which he snbse- 
qnenüy reprinted in a library volnme, entitled A Mominfs ‘ 
WaUc from London to Kew: the Preface is dated from HoUoway, 
1817, where Sir Bichard and his family resided in a vüla, named 
the Pavîlion, in that then mral snbnrb. The Wdüc has little 
of antiqnities or topography, bnt is ftill of lively observation and 
snggestive remark, and is dedicated to The free and honest 
searchers after Moral, Political, Natnral Tmth; the votaries of 
Gommon Sense, the patients of their Hatnral Sensibilities; aU 
who are neither too old, too powerfdl, nor too wise; and finaUy, 
aU those who pass their Uves in search of Happiness, and who 
are not nnwüUng to be pleased, in whatsoever form, or by whom- 
soever the attempt may be made.” We have already (at p. 94) 
qnoted from this very entertaining volnme the anthor’s reflec- 
tions on the beUs of Chiswick Chnrch. His acconnts of the 
EUt-Kat Clnb and its Pictnres, and the Mayor of Garratt, are 
cnrions; bnt the originaUty pf the Walk is best characterised 
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in the foUowing striking snggestion of the author for nniting 
Bailway Commnnication into a System,” as connec^g Unea 
are now caUed. On reaching the Snrrey Iron Eailway, at 
Wandsworth, where a train of carriages was drawn by one 
horse, Sir Richard says: I thonght of the miUions which haye 
been spent at Malta, four or fiye of which might have been the 
means of extending âauhU Ivnea of îron rMway trom London to 
Edinbnigh, Olasgow, Holyhead, Milford, Palmonth, Yarmonth, 
Dôyer, and Portamonth. A reward of a single thonsand wonld 
hare snppUed coaches and other yehicles,''of yarions degrees of 
spéed, with the best tackle for readfly tnming ont; and we 
might, ere this, haye witnessed onr mafl-coaches mnnîng at the 
rate of ten mfles an honr, drawn by a single horse, or tmpeUed 
fifteen nUUs <m hour hy Blenkineop^e steam-engine,^^ This sng- 

gestion first appeared in 1813. It is not a Uttle cnrions, that 
Sir Bichard PhiUips pnbUshed, some ten years later, the first 
Treatiae on Rodhoaye^ by Nicholas Wood, of ^Ungworth, wherein 
the writer deprecates any attempt at a greater speed than fonr- 

teaa mfles m hour upon raflways. 

Sir Bichard PhiUips next remodeUed his pnbUshing es- 

tablishment at Bridge-street : he had retained his Monthly 
Magazîney and soon created a new stock. Here, as became a 
Dterary pnbUsher, Sir Bichard formed a coUection of original 
portraits of EngUsh anthors and artists, inclnding Chancer, 
Diyden, Locke, Prior, Pope, Addison, Steele, Pielding, Chnrchill, 
and Eichardson; Hogarth, Garrick, Wolcot, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague; besides a cnrions pictnre of the Great Pire 
of London; and a drawing of old Tnnbridge WeUs, engrayed in 
Bichardson’s Correspondence; also a set of drawings of honses of 
celebrated men of letters, by Sam. Ireland; and a host of minor 
cnrîosities. One of the penatee was a bronze cast of Canoya’s 
colossal bnst of Napoleon I. at Apsley Honse. 

The portrait of Chancer was discoyered by Sir Bichard, in 
1802, in a garret in the honse in which CromweU was bom, at 
Hnntingdon; the pictnre is thonght to haye been painted in 
the Low Conntries, abont twenty years before Chancer’s death; 
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the celebrated collector, Gomit TrachseBs, conceiyed it to have 
been fir^^ painted in water-colonrs, and oiled afterwards for 
preservation; and he ceriified that the name Chancer, in the 
backgronnd, was laid on with the painting. The drawing of 
old Tnnbridge Wells is by Logan, the celebrated fan-painter; 
it has forty-seven portraîts—of Dr. Johnson, Eichardson, and 
their cont^ppraries, and is the only drawing of the artist’s 
thonght to be in existence. Logan was originally dwarf to the 
Prince of Wales. 

It is now tüne to advert to a class of works which Sir 
Eichard Phillips wrote and pnblished fix>ni time to time, and 
In which he aspired to be known as the originator ofa reformed 
system of Natnral Philosophy, snbstitnting matter and motîon 
in place of what he termed “ the snperstitions and fancies” of 
attraction and repnlsion, nniyersal grayitation, caloric, finids 
per 86, &c. He was, in tmth, so stanch an anti-Hewtonian as 
to attack the conferring of three pensions by the Goyemment 
merely becanse the recipients were adyocates of the Newtonian 
philosophy. Thns, in 1835, he wrote to M. Arago: “ A Cam- 
bridge professor last year pnblished an elaborate yolnme in 
illnstration of Gravitaiion, and on him has been conferred a 
pension of 300Z. per annnm. A lady has written a light 
popnlar yiew of the Newtonian dogmas, and she has been com- 
plimented by a pension of 200/. per annnm. And another 
writer, who has recently pnblished a yolnme to proye that the 
only tme philosophy is that of Moses, has been endowed with a 
pension of 200/. per annnm.” 

The yolnmes, pamphlets, and papers in which Sir Eichard 
promnlgated hîs yîews, seemed to be his relaxation from the 
cares of bnsiness; jnst as mathematics haye proyed the recre- 
ation of more than one of onr leamed masters of law. His 
protests, dîalognes, and aphorîsms showed his indomitable 
conrage and honesty of pnrpose; and althongh he made few 
‘conyerts, he songht discnssion with all thinkers—from the 
President of the Eoyal Society to the last seeker of perpetnal 
motion. He was discredited in most qnarters. Upon one of his 
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text-books, Esaaya on tke Proximate MechaniccU Gauses of the 
General Phenomena of the Universey he was severely taken to 
task in the Qiuirterly Remew^ 1818. The chapter on Geological 
Changes in this work is most attractively written. 

Among the controversialists of the great Junitis question 
was Sir Richard Phillips, who at one period believed the Letters 
to have been 'written in Lansdowne House. It is, however, 
better established that oxygen was discovered here in August 
1774, by Dr. Priestley, then librarian to the Earl of Shelbume, 
who is thought by some theorists to have written the famous 
Letters in conjunction with John Dunning afterwards Lord 
Ashburton, and Lieutenant - Colonel Barré. The late Mr. 
Britton believed in this joint authorship; and that a William 
Greatrakes, of Youghal, in Ireland, was the actual amanuensis. 
Mr. Britton published this ‘‘ elucidation” of the enigma, with 
a mezzotint, after Sir Joshua Reynolds’s three portraits, in one 
group, of Barré, Lord Shelbume, and Dunning; besides a vig- 
nette exhibiting, beneath the ‘‘ mask” of “ Junius,” the face of 
Colonel Barré. The picture was painted for Sir Francis Baring, 
by Sir Joshua, in 1784-5, and is by some regarded as evidence 
of the joint authorship. However, Mr. Britton did little more 
than add to the number of speculators. Sir Richard Phillips, 
to our knowledge, wrote the following evidence in the A necdote 
Libraryy published in 1822: If any man of the time was in 
the secret, it was the first Marquis of Lansdowne; and he told 
Sir Richard Phillips, within a fortnight of his death, that, if 
he survived, he would publish aU about it, and that the trae 
author had never been named. Almon, said he, talks of Boyd; 
but what says Almon to Maclean ? Now, it so happened that 
Lauchlin Maclean was, at one time, secretary to the Earl of 
Shelbume; was an active partisan of Wilkes (to whom he lent 
the sum of 600Z.); was an able political writer; and, during a 
previous residence in America, had written some letters in a 
Philadelphia paper, in the identical style of Junius, though at 
the time aUuded to he had never been named. Soon after 
Junius ceased to write, Maclean obtained an appointment in 
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India, and took his passage in a ship which was lost, with all 
on board; hence the secret of Jnnins and all the proofs were 

buried in the ocean.” This reminds one of Theodore Hook put- 
ting an end to one of his stories by “ an unexpected meeting”— 
a railway coUision. To retum to Junius. Only a week be- 
fore his death, the Marquis of Lansdowne was personally ap- 
pealed to on the authorship by Sir Richard Phillips. In 
conyersation, his lordship said: Ho, no; I am not equal to 
Junius; I could not be tiie author; but the grounds of secrecy 
are now so far removed by death” (Dunning and Barré were at 
the time dead) “and change of circumstances, that it is unneces- 
sary the author of Junius should much longer be unknown. 
The world is curious about him, and I could make a veiy in- 
teresting publication upon the subject. I knew Junius, and I 
îcnow aU ahouJb the writing and production of these Letters.” 
The Marquîs added, “ If I live over the summer, which, how- 
ever, I don’t expect, I promîse you a very interesting pamphlet 
about Junius. I will put my name to it; I will set the question 
at rest for ever.” The Marquis, however, died in May 1805. 
Some years later, in a letter to the Monthly Magaaine^ July 
1813,. the third Marquis of Lansdowne wrote: “It is not im- 
poBsible my fether may have been acquainted with the fact, but 
perhaps he was under some obligation of secrecy, as he never 
made any communication to me on the subject.” 

Sir Eichard, however, was subsequently induced to alter his 
opinion, and to enlist in the belief of Dr. Wilmot having 
written the Lettersy as maintained in the work published by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilmot Serres; for among Phillips’s papers 
we find, in his handwriting: ‘‘Having seen a paper in the hand 
of the great John Dunning, in which he gives Dr. Wilmot per- 
mission to print, with Dr. W.’s Jvmus^ his ‘ Letters of Philo- 
Junius,’ I can have no doubt on the subject.” This paper is 
accompanied by a pen-and-ink sketch of “ the house, formerly 
St. John’s Monastery (near Brampton), inhabited by Dr. Wil- 
mot.” Sir Bichard dso possessed a Ms. poem, The Vices: 
a Satire^ —which was published by his son, Horatio Phillips, at 
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Xo. 3 Charing Cross, about 1829, as by the author of Jumus. 
It bore, for a frontîspîece, an engrayed stanza from the Ms., 
and a portion of the Junius Ms., to prove the identîty of the 
handwriting. 

Sîr Sichard was a sexagenarian, when, in his own emphatic 
manner, he compared himselfto “a bumt-out volcano;” and 
in 1823, after writing, editing, and supervising innumerable 
books, he disposed of a third share of his prîncipal literary pro- 
perty, and retired, on a moderate competency, to Brighton, 
hoping there to pass the eyening of his life, at least, in ease. Sir 
Sichard, however, found “of making of books there isno end:” 
he projected fifteen volumes of Ana, which were delegated to 
five authors; while Phfllips sat down to produce a IHctioTiaay 
o/ Facts and Enowledge ; and, in conjunction with Dr, Birkbeck, 
to announce two serial works of great extent, to be published 
by a “Socieiy for the DiflFusion of Usefiil i^owledge,” 1825 
—^this being the first announcement of such Society. Mean- 
while, he had commenced his Book of Pacts,” a volume of 
many hundred pages of small type, the success of which has 
given rise to scores of dictionaries and books of reference. 
The MilUon of Facts was first published in 1829, and is con- 
tinued to the present day: a firm of Parisian editeurs, in 1842, 
produced Un Mülion des FaiUs, and have in its preflsce most 
ungratefuUy abused the work from which they had unblushingly 
stolen theîr tîtle! 

In 1826, Sir Bichard publîshed his Goldm Evles of Sodotl ' 
Philosophy; including those Bules for Magistrates, SherîflFs, 
Electors, Jurors, and Parish Priests,—^which had been for many 
years before the public: of the Bules for Electors and Juiymen, 
half a million copies had been distributed. To these were now 
added, Golden Bules for Sovereign Princes and Meml^ra of the 
British Legislature; of Givil and Beligious Liberty; for dis- 
criminating Truth in Human Inquiries; for Political and Social 
Economy; for Joumalists, Bankers, Young Shopkeepers, and 
Instructors of Youth: in short, the Social Science of forty years 
ago. In his preflace, the author points to the phflosophers as 
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the least tractable class. The book is fiill of speculation and' 
practice, and is dedicated to “ Simon Bolivar, the Liberator 
the author not having lost the feeling which led him, at the age 
of twenty, to sigh for the regeneration of Spanish America: 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


« 

Sir Bichard evidently had bestowed much care and thought 
upon his Social FhUosophy. He wrote to a fiiend at Paris, even 
amid the turmoil of the Panic: “ Send TAbbé Grégoire my 
Social Philosophy, It was for such men that I wrote the book; 
not for the mercenary scribblers of my own country, &c. Drop 
a tear for me on the tomb of my friend Vohiey, in the Pêre la 
Chaise; and I must come to Paris to die, that I may lie near 
him. How superior is the profession of letters in France to its 
condition in England! there it is for glory—here for pelf.” 

Sir Bichard had scarcely finished this volume, when the social 



the panic of 1826—^gravely afPected his fortunes: 


earthquak 


two banking-houses, with which he was connected, stopped on 
the same day; and, to complete the disaster, one of his agents 
was involved in the common ruin. Sir Bichard hastened to 
London, and found it a pandemonium. Several opulent banks 
had been run down by the public fi’enzy on that day; and 
commercial houses of established credit had stopped payment by 
scores. The panic spread over the nation; and the stoppage 
of fourscore country banking establishments ruined or paralysed 
traders, agriculturists, and manufacturers. He proceeded to 
the Bank of England, and suggested measures to its directors; 
he wrote to the Minister, pressing the issue of Exchequer-billSy 
but all in vain. He lost by this revukion between 40,000^. 
and 50,000Z.; but he bore his reverse of fortune with equanimity, 
and blamed not his debtors, but the Ministry and Parliament of 
the time. 

At Brighton Sir Bichard found much congenial society, as 
a relief to his Uteraiy toil; for he was now actively engaged in 
revising his constantly-printed elementaiy books; his MiUion of 

FactSy and other works. One of his connections was Bichard Iron- 
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monger, the old friend of Sheridan: he had long resided at 
Brighton, and was an active magistrate. He was retumed to 
Parliament for Stafford, but did not liye to take his seat; and 
it is remarkable that Sheridan’s election-defeat at Stafford un- 
questionably hastened his death. Mr. Ironmonger had pro- 
mised Sir Kichard Phillips some information for the Life of 
Sheridan, which Mr. Moore was just about completing; the 
poet, accordingly, proceeded by appointment to Brighton, which 
Ironmonger had quitted on the same dAy for London: Moore 
was hospitably received by Phillips; but, in his Diovry, probably 
annoyed by Ironmongeris absence, he exhibits ungenerous feel- 
ings towards his host^ who had been equally disappointed. 

In the summer of 1828, Sir Kichard, considering, like a 
namesake, that 

He who by the ploagh would thriTe, 

Himself must either hold or drive, 

started upon a tour through the United Kingdom, to introduce 
to preceptors and preceptresses his interrogative system of 
teaching without answers: his reception was extremely gratify- 
ing; and the Joumal of his Tour, as far as published, presents 
the Bocial aspects of the counties through which he joumeyed, 
in a manner at once entertaining and usefiil for its information, 
coUected with manifest advantages. The work was published 
by the author’s younger son, who had commenced business at 
Charing Cross, with promise of support from the Useftil Ejiow- 
ledge Society, but which was not realised. Incidental to his Tour, 
Sir Kichard coUected much curious information; as in his visit 
to the house, formerly John’s Monastery, inhabited by Dr. Wil- 
mot (Junius), who, it is stated in a Ms. found among Sir Kichard’s 
papers, married Prince George, in 1759, to the Fair Quakeress; 
and, in 1767, Wilmot married Henry Frederick, Duke of Cum- 
berland, though much against his will, to his own daughter. 
Wilmot was bom in 1714, and had been an associate of Boling- 
broke, Glover, Thomson, Mallet, Hammond, and others in the 
Court of Frederick, at whose ftmeral, in 1751, Wihnot was chief- 
moumer. We have already alluded to Sir Kichard’s having 
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seen Dunning’s written permission to Dr. Wilmot to print with 
his (Dr. W.’s) Jurdue the “ Letters of Philo-Junius.” The mystery 
about the Jumua Ms., says Phillips, is solvable by considering 
that Dr. Wilmot had an accomplished sister," wife of Captain 
Payne, who wrote just such a neat character as that in which 
Juniua is penned; and that Wilmot’s own hand had been spoüed 
by scribbling school-exercises, &c. He wrote verse as well as 


prose: the Ms. of the Preface to the Heroic Epislle to Sir William 


» 

Cfhambers (which Sir Eichard possessed) is in the handwriting 
of Dr. Wilmot; while a list of persons to whom presentation- 
copies were to be sent is in a character, not of Jurdtu, but 
more like it. Wilmot is stated to have called upon Almon, the 
publisher, with the Ms. of the Epistle, at night^ in a mask. 
Almon could not trace him ; but, as he was of clerical mien, 
the publisher fi:!^ed on Dr. Mason, one of the Eing’s chaplains : 
hence the Heroic Epistle was attributed to Mason, author of the 
English Garden, &c. Ten thousand copies of the Epistle were 
sold in a month; and who but a man of Junius’s feelings could 
have kept the secret ? In Wihnot’s tall, commanding person 
we recognise the tall clergyman who put the Letter of Junivs 
into Woodfall’s letter-box, as well as the same person in the 
interview with Almon. And, in Wilmot’s connection with the 
Duke of Cumberland, Lord Chatham, and Wilkes, we trace the 
means of his accurate information and perfect political views. 
Sir Richard leamed at Warwick that Wilmot had been blind 
seven years before his death, but that his mind was vigorous to 
the last. Shortly before he died (aged ninety-two), he caused a 
cart-load of letters and papers to be bumt by his servants ; a 
few he confided to Lord Warwick, and others to his grand- 
daughter; but still, in the spirit of Jtmius, sealed, and not to be 
opened till afber the death of George III. Phillips examincd 
these papers, which he maintained should have been brought 
before Parliament; but they were “ written down.” 

Sir Bichard continued in literary activity almost to his 
last year ; he retained much of his copyright property, especially 
his educational books, which, to this day, are used in many 
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schools. His aptitude as a raconteur was very remarkable : he 
would walk about his dining-room by the hour, dictating to his 
amanuensis with such regularity and sequence of detail, that 
his narrative scarcely required any correction in printing; 
with most persons, dictation begets an involved manner, a sort 
of parenthetical habit, which is any thing but perspicuous : he 
had, moreover, an amanuensis who paid special attention to 
punctuation, which Sir Eichard himself could not reduce to 
practice. To his talent as a raoonteur we owe the first account 
which appeared of Andrew Crosse’s experiences at Fyne Court, 
on the Quantock Hills, in Somersetshire. He worked alone in 
this retreat until 1836, when, at the Meeting of the British 
Association at Bristol, he was induced to explain his experi- 
ments, and gave to the Meeting a general invitation to Fyne 
Court; one of the first to accept which was Sir Eichard Phil- 
lips, who, on his retum to Brighton, described in a very at- 
tractive manner, at the Sussex Institution, Mr. Crosse’s expe- 
riments and apparatus; a long report of which being com- 
municated to the BrigUon HerM^ it was quoted in the LUercvry 
Gazette^ and thence copied generally into the newspapers of the 
day. Sir Eichard described Crosse’s apparatus for measuring, 
collecting, and operating with atmospheric electricity; he 
coUected it by wires, extended from pole to pole, or tree io tree, 
iu his grounds and park, the wires being insulated by glass 
tubes, and connected with a controlling apparatus. Sometimes 
the current was so great as to charge and discharge the great 
battery of 50 jars, and 73 square feet of coating, twenty 
times in a minute, with reports as loud as cannon. 

In the spring of 1838, Sir Eichard wrote to John Britton, 
anoliher hard worker in the field of letters : “ Tour fidendly 
letter was a ray of sunshine on a very duU day. Tou stmck 
out for yourself a path of literary renown, and I am quite sure 
you have reached the summit. For my own part, my pursuitr> 
have been so diversified for the last twenty years, that I had 
ahuost forgotten one of my literary children, The Walk to Kew, 
Your approbation I value, because on such a subject you are a 
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first-rate judge. Tou must have read fifty such works; I 
never read one: therefore, in my mind, there is no element 
of comparison. I had no design of the book when I took the 
walk, and my notes were very scanty.” 

In the autumn of 1839, we last called upon Sir Richard 
at Brighton. We found the old bookmaker—^he always main- 
tained that Euclid was but a bookmaker—fuU of years and 
memories, but infirm in health. We talked over various mat- 
ters; and he summed up his long life, saying he was “past crying 
for the cake.” There was the old study, well filled with books and 
papers ; but the master seemed to have done his work. * * * * 
He died in the spring following, in his seventy-second year, 
attended by his devoted wife and family. His remains were 
interred near the north-west comer of the old church at Brigh- 
ton, whence they have been removed to the new cemetery, with 
the altar-tomb, which bears the following inscription; 

%ere rest tt)e Ütemains of 

SiB Kichard Phillips, Knt., 

Born December 13, 1767 ; died April 2, 1840. 

He lived through an age of memorable events and changes, and was an 
actiye and anxious contemporary. He was Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex in 1807-8, and an effective ameliorator of a stern and uncharitable 
Criminal Code. He was, in 1798, the inventor and promulgator of the 
Interrogative System of Education, by which new impulses were given to 
the intelligence of society. He also placed Natural Philosophy on the 
basis of common sense, and developed the laws of Nature on immutable 
principles, which will always be coextensive with the respect of mankind 
for truth. In the promotion of these objects, and a multitude of others, 
he wrote and published more original works than any of his contempora- 
ries ; and in all of these advocated Civil Liberty, General Benevolence, 
Âscendency of Justice, and the Improvement of the Human Hace. 

As a Son, Husband, Father, and Friend, he was also an example for 
imitation ; and left a muuming family little to inherit besides his good 
name. 

There is a fine gallery-portrait of Sir Eichard Phillips in his 
Sheriff’s robes, painted by Saxon ; and his bust by Tumerelh', 
which is engraved on the frontispiece to the MiUion of Facts. 

With a few miscellaneous details, we conclude. 

In his twelffch year, Sir Richard conceived an abhorrence to 
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the slaughter of animals; and from that period lived entirely 
on vegetable products, enjoying such robust health that no 
sti'anger could have suspected his studious and sedentary habits. 
He hafi published his “ Eeasons for not eating Animal Food.”* 
It has been jocosely said of him, that although he would not 
eat animal food, he was addicted to gravy over his potatoes. 
Sometimes the Pythagorean principle was more strongly enun- 
ciated ; as, when about to take his seat at a supper-party, per- 
ceiving a lobster on the table, he strongly denounced the cruelty 
of his friends sitting down to eat a creature which had been 
boiled alive ; and the offensive dish had to be removed. 

Notwithstanding Sir Eichard’s discrimination, and usually 
tnie estimate of the public taste, he missed several prizes in the 
publishers’ wheel-of-fortune. He used to relate his interview 
with Lord Byron with a view to the publication of his early 
poems; the offer of the copyright of Waverle^, from a connection 
of Sir Walter Scott; he was one of the many publishers who 
refused Bloomfield’s Farmer'a Boy, offered to him by the author 
for a dozen copies; and he declined O’Meara’s Napoleon in 
Exile^ of which several editions were sold within twelve months. 
Xevertheless, Sir Eichard was considerate to young authors; 
iind the writer of these EecoUections was mainly indebted to his 
“ lines of fair encouragement,” at a period which proved the 
tuming-point of his course of life. That our publisher was 
often made the dupe of ingratitude and dishonesty should not 
be forgotten in estimating his help to men of letters. 

Among Sir Eichard’s papers, we find an account of his 
acquaintance with S. T. Coleridge, whom he first heard of as a 
political lecturer at Birmingham and other places, in 1755. On 
tlie same day that the first number of the Monthly Magazim 
appeared, Coleridge also commenced his Friend : the antagonism 
was disagreeable; for, says Phillips, the Friend “ absorbed the 
papers and poetry of several persons who might have been usefiil 
to me.” Of the MontUy Magazine, No. 1, there were sold 3000 

* The “ Beasons” are twenty-two in number, and occupy ten pages of 
the SociaJ Philosophy, 
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copies; of the Fri&nd^ 100 or 200. The rival editors met at a 

1 

diimer-party at Bristol, where Coleridge’s harangues were so 
persistent, that, in five or six honrs, the rest of the company only 
edged in occasionally for a few minntes, while the orator took 
breath. Some three years afterwards, Coleridge nndertook to 
prepare, by Phillips’s snggestion, Specimens of the English Poets, 
prefaced by original critiqnes, for which the writer was to receive 
100 ?., two-thirds of which were paid in advance. The copy of 
the work was not snpplied: in two years, after law proceed- 
ings, the money was reftmded throngh Dr. Stoddart, and the 
Specimens were then annonnced for pnblication by Longman and 
Co., by Eobert Sonthey, brother-in-law of Coleridge, and resid- 
ing with him in Cnmberland. In twenty-five years more, 
Phillips and Coleridge met at Highgate; and after some recri- 
mination, Sir Eichard visited Samnel Taylor at Mr. Gilman’s; 
where, the Social PhiîoéopTiy being named, as Phillips was lear- 
ing, Coleridge bawled ont—“ Was it written nnder the grace 
of God ?” The one estimated the frothy harangnes and meta- 
physics of the other at a very low rate; and his poetry PhiUips 
valned at a like level, the best piece being, in his opinion, the 
Ode to Pitt, containing the line 

Letters four do spell his name. 

We have already allnded to the Useftil Kiiowledge Societj, 
to the plan of which Sir Eichard lays claim in the following 
statement, fonnd among his papers, in his own handwriting : 

“ Dnring my tonr, I fireqnently fonnd on chairs and tables 
the Sixpenny Tracts of the Society, which has assnmed the 
office of propagator of Usefiil Knowledge. There was a plansi- 
bility in the idea which conferred credit on its labonrs; and 
a list of the Committee, inclnding many of the most intelligent 
men in the kingdom, has added to the plansibility. The idea 
of snch sixpennyworths of knowledge, and of a Society to give 
them sanction, and, above all, as a secnrity ô*om the craft of 
trade, was aU my own. I commnmcated it, in Jnly 1825, to 
r. Brongham ; and it was afterwards formed nnder circum- 
stances which conferrcd on him the applanse of certain flat- 
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terers, of whom he and I think alike. This little knot con- 
cocted the Society, and, in spite of the array of Committees, 
have since conducted it.”* 

Sir Eichard also stoutly maintained that the very successfiil 
Percy Anecdotes originated in a suggestion made by him to 
Dr. Tilloch and Mr. Mayne,—^to select the anecdotes from the 
many years’ files of the Star newspaper, of which Dr. Tilloch 
was then editor, and Mr. Thomas Byerley (the Eeuben Percy of 
the authorship) was assistant-editor; and to the latter over- 
hearing the suggestion, Phillips contended, might the Percy 
ÄTiecdotes be traced. Byerley died in 1824 ; he was the first 
editor of the Mirror, commenced by John Limbird in 1822. 
Sholto Percy was Joseph Clinton Eobertson, who died in 1852 ; 
he was the projector and editor throughout of the Mechardcd 
Magasdne. The name of the coUection of anecdotes was not 
taken fi’om the popularity of the Percy ReliqueSy but firom the 
Percy Coffee-house, in Eathbone-place, where Byerley and 
Eobertson were accustomed to meet to taUc over their joint 
work. The Star was then an evening paper, notable for its anec- 
dotic gossip. 

Sir Eichard PhiUips leffc, in manuscript, a Memoir of his 
Life, brought up to a period within twenty years of his decease. 
This incomplete Memoir has ndt been printed. Sir Eichard 
also lefb misceUaneous papers, principaUy relating to his “ Per- 
sonal Tour,” which are in the possession of his grandson and 
representative, Mr. Bacon Philüps, of Brighton. 

• This hasty note must not be understood to convey any reflection 
npon the conduct of Mr. Brougham in the above arrangement. The date, 
1825, corresponds with the first announcement of the Society, named at 
page 115. 
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M ANY a pleasant page is to be gleaned from the wide field 

of the history of our great City, in which the Guilds and 

Companies were formerly the lords paramount. In the present 

# 

day we hear most of these Companies th^ough the extension of 
their festivities to public men: 

Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguisque ferinse; 

and in the plenitude of the Present the interest of the Past is 
lost sight of; reminding us that “ they who care nothing for 
their ancestors, care little for their posterity—^indeed, little for 
nny thing but themselves.” It must not, however, be forgotten 
that the chief motives for the establishment of the Ciiy Com- 
panies were, the due regulation of trade; the combination of 
individuals for the protection of their rights; the charitable 
relief of distressed members; the cultivation of socîal inter- 
course ; and the observance of religious rites for the benefit of 
the souls of deceased members and their families. Five cen- 
turies have rolled away since the Pishmongers, now one of the 
oldest and wealthiest of the Twelve Great Companies, of which 
it is fourth in rank, were incorporated. The Fishmongers 
were, however, among the earliest guilds. Two centuries pre- 
viously we trace them by amercement in the reign of Henry II* 
A charter was granted them by Edward I. in his first year, 
this being the earliest statute relative to fish: it prohibited 
partnership in fish with foreigners, and ordained that none 
should store it up in cellars to retail afterwards at exorbitant < 
rates, or buy before the King’s purveyors had made their choice; 
and no fish were to be kept afber the second day, on pain of losing 
the fish, or being fined at the King’s pleasure. The fishmonger’s' 
profit allowed was one penny in the shilling. No fish was to i 
be sold in-doors, nor watered a second time. For the first and | 
âecond ofiences the fishmonger was to be fined, and for tbei 
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third “ jugyd to a pair of stockys openly in the market-place.*^ 
In Edward’s reign he fined the Fishmongers 500 marks for 
forestalling; which led to a firesh rule—^that no fish was to be 
sold before being landed, and only to be sold after mass, and 
salt-fish after first beU. The Guild grew rich; and upon the 
retum of Edward I., after his Tictory oyer the Scots, they 
eclipsed other trades in the passage of the King through the 
City; the Fishmongers having in their show gilt sturgeons and 
sîlver salmon, and a thousand armed knights on horseback. 

The reign of Edward II. proved troublesome to the Fish- 
mongers, notwithstanding the good services of Walworth, their 
distinguished member. In 1332, Parliament enacted that 
no Fishmonger should be admitted Mayor of this City;” but 
this prohibition was removed next year, and they were aUowed 
to seU fish in Stock Fish-row, now first mentioned. 


In the time of Edward III 


•5 


1363, the Fishmongers 


proved their relative importance by giving to the King 40?. 
towards canying on his French wars; the Mercers, the highest 
company, only giving 41?.; and, in 1365, the Mercers and the 


Fishmongers gave the 


TjTîn 


e B 




of ten marks. By the Great 


Charter of five hundred years ago, the Fishmongers were incor- 
porated anew, under the title of the Mystery of the Fishmongers 
of London; and to them was given the right of overseeing the 
crying and seUing of fish, which was only to be sold in three 


places 


Bridge-street (now Fish-street-hiU); Old Fish-street, 


near 8t. Paurs; and a place caUed “ The Stocks,” now the site 
of the Mansion House: no one might meddle with the fish- 
trade unless he was firee of the Fishmongers’ Company, and was 
also of the “ Fish Inquest;” and aU fish must be sold between 
BiUingsgate and London-bridge; or, if above Bridge, between 
Dribble Wharf and Fresh Fish Wharf, to be warehoused by 
clear day and not by night; and not sold, excepting before a Fish- 
monger, in order tiiat the King might be served at proper price. 

It should here be explained, that there were originaUy two 
guUds, Salt Fishmongers and Stock Fishmongers, and they 
coutinued separate for many years; but were united in the reign 
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of Hemy VI., severed în the reign of Heniy VII., and finally 
reiinited in the reign of Heniy VIII., and have so continued to 
the present time. At the last-named perîod, they agreed that 
so long as the name of Stock Fishmongers shonld last, two of 
them rfiould be admitted JointWardens with the four Wardens 
of the Fishmongers, thus aocounting for the present number of 
six Wardens in the united Company. The indenture of Henry 
VIII. enumerates a yearly payment of 40«. for the distribution 
of coals among the poor of the two Companies; and 3Z. to be 
spent in recreation or feasting for both. The preamble recites 
the clause obliging Fishmongers to foUow their own trade; 
because aU sorts of people, freemen as weU as aUens, and free- 
men of other Mysteries, went with the Fishmongers to buy up 
fish at fairs, and so greatly raised its price that they could not 
deal; and nothing could, in consequence, be bought or sold at 
reasonable rates. 

Curious are these details of the trade and mystery, and the 
regulations extending even to the crying of fish. The old mles 
provide that the apprentices shaU not sufifer their hair to grow 
long,” and “ shall ‘wear gowns in the fish-market, but not out 
of it.” Henry III., to increase the Queen’s custom at Queen- 
hithe, ordered aU fish to be landed at that port; and this led to 
the estabUshment ofthe great London fi^-market in Bread- 
street Ward. It is described by Stow as commencing with 
movable staUs, set out with fish on market-days, whence they 
grew to shops, and to taU houses, three and four storeys in 
height; a Fishmonger Mayor had here, in 1349, two shops, one 
rented at 3«. and the other at 4«.; this market occupying a plot 
of ground lengthwise, along Old Fish-street, firom Bread-street 
to the Church opposite, St. Mary Magdalen. Khightrider-street 
was, in these early times, famous for filsh and fish-dinners; and 
Friday-street, fi*om fishmongers dweUing there, and serving the 
Friday market of Boman CaÛioUc times. Sir WilUam Davenant, 
who was a boy when Shakspeare Uved, describes Old Fish-street 
as so narrow that neighbours could shake hands örom the garret- 
windovs across the street. This street was notedfor its tavems 
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and gigns; and tokens exist of the sign of Henry VII., and 
Wül Somers, Henry VIII.’s jester. Another tavem had the 
head of Wolsey for a sign; and Aubrey says, the Cardinal had 
hére a stately cellar for his wines. In the reign of Edward II., 
some of the principal dealers removed to Bridge-street, which 
market communicated with Billingsgate ; but they occupied 
other stations, as Fish Wharf, Oyster-gate Wharf, Stock- 
hsh-row, and Eastcheap. In Bridge - street, at one time, 
lived “ the topping men and merchants of the trade.” The 
interments of wealthy Fishmongers are numerous in the re- 
gisters of St. Magnus, and St. Botolph, Billingsgate. St. Mi- 
chael’s was a general burial-place of Stock Fishmongers: the 
church was founded and enlarged by Lovekyn and Walworth, 
Mayors, who are buried here. 

Thus we see that the Company of Fishmongers was formerly 
one of the most numerous and powerfiil of the.ancient Liveries 
of London. As early as the days of Edward III., it equalled 
the Goldsmiths in riches, and the Mercers in numbers; and 


carried on a keen rivalry with the Skinners, whom the then 
feshion of wearing costly fiirs had brought into what the old 
Fishmongers thought a premature and undeserved importance. 
This rivalry led to serious results; for in ope Httle difficulty 
as to precedence, in Cheapside, many of both Companies were 
killed outright, and many more executed afterwards for their 
share in the desperate affiay. Indeed, so bitter was the feud, 
that even the lubricating influence of dinners, by making 
the Companies dine together altemately, was tried in vain; 
and it was not tiU the Fishmongers carried their point, and 
were aUowed their places “ in Paul% next the Grocers, to- 
wards the image of our Lady of Grace,” that the matter was 
flnaUy settled. Such haughty independence was not altogether 
unbecoming in a Company which virtually made the laws that 
preserved and kept the shoals of flsh with which the Thames 
then teemed; and who had to see that no flsh-spears nor angle- 
rods with more than two hooks” were used, nor nets aUowed 
nearer London Bridge than the Old Swan Inn on the north 
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fiide, and St. Maiy Overey*s on the south, whereby both salmon 
and other fish may not be hindered from swimming upwards.” 

The Company, five centuries ago, were not unmindftil of the 
value of records, when they conferred an honorary membership 
upon Andrew Hom, citizen and Fishmonger, the compiler of 
the famous Guildhall muniment, Liber Hom. He rose to the 
rank of Chamberlain of the City; was a scholar, antiquary, and 
book-coUector to no smaU extent, for the fourteenth century. 
He died in 1328, and bequeathed to the Corporation of the 
Ciiy six great volumes of history, laws, and civic antiqnities, 
denoting the patriotic and archseological zeal of this literaiy- 
Fishmonger of the days of Edward III. A portion of the Liber 
Hom has been translated and edited by Mr. H. T. Eiley, M.A. 

The admirable order în which the records of the Company 
are kept at the HaU to the present day, and the good taste 
shown in the preservation of the memorials of the Fishmongers, 
show them to have inherited the regard with which their ancient 
fellow-citizen, Hom, viewed such matters. 

The Companies of the Salt Fish-and Stock Fish-mongers were 
anciently possessed of as many as six HaUs—one for each Com - 
pany, in New Fish-street, Old Fish-street, and Thames-street. 
These, however, were aU united in the year 1536, the 28th of 
Henry VIII.; afber which, they had but one HaU, namely, tlie 
House given them by Sir John ComwaU, in 1427, the 6th year 
of Henry VI.: to this the Fishmongers attached other erections, 
forming a quadrangle, with a Tudor embattled fix>nt to the 
river; the dining-hall crossing the quadrangle had a high 
roof Uke that of Westminster Hall, whence was suspended 
the largest pageant, as shown in Hollar’s View ‘‘before the 

* Stow describes it as standing about midway between the 


Fire.” 

Bridge-foot and Ebgate, or Old Swan-lane. This Hall was 
ahnost entirely destroyed in the Great Fire, when 

A kej of fire ran aU along the shore, 

And frighten*d aU the riyer with a blaze. 

We see the actual damage in Hollar’s Long View of the City, 
immediately afber the conflagration. A new HaU was built by 
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Jannaii, surveyor to the Company, and not by Sir Ohristopher 
Wren, aa stated by Elmes, and others; which misstatement 


may hare 




from its being ‘‘ acoording to Wren’s splendid 


plan for adoming the banks of the Thames.” Jarman’s claim as 
the architect is confirmed by the Fishmongers’ Conrt-books, 
finm which we gather that the Hall was completely finished in 
Jnne 1671; and Alderman Lawes, who was then Prime War- 
den, haying just been elected one of the sherifiPs, was voted the 
of the Hall “ for the service of his shrievalty.” It was a 
loi^ red-brick edifice, with stone window-cases; a grand double 
flight of stone steps led from the river-bank to the chief apart- 
ments; the door-way was decorated with lonic columns, a pedi- 




ment^ and shield of the Company’s 


MÎMl 


s, which were repeated 


in the large pediment in the centre of the edifice. Such was the 
river-front. The ceUars were let as " Wine Shades,” from the 


year 1697, the entrance being from the quay: here “ the citizens 
drank their genuine old port and sherry, drawn from the casks, 
and viewed the bridge-shooters and boat-racers.” 

The principal entrance to the edifice was by a gateway in 
Thames-street, over which were boldly sculptured in stone the 
Company’s arms: the HaU extended nearly the whole length of 
the building; its ceiUng, as weU as that of the adjoining Court- 
room, was fine old plaster-work. The state chamb^ were 
hung with rare paintings of fish, and rich chandeUers. We re- 
member in the upper end of the HaU, in a niche, was the 
foU-sized statue, carved in wood by Edward Pierce, of Sir 
WiUiam Walworth, Pishmonger and Mayor, who stabbed Wat 
l^ler, the rebel, with a dagger, said to be that in the hand of 
the statue; though a pubUcan of IsUngton pretended to possess 
the actual weapon, and, in 1731, lent it to be exhibited at 
Bartholomew Fair. Beneath the statue was an inscription, 
certifying Bichard II. having given “ the dagger to the City 
anns;” where, however, it represented, long before the time of 
Sir WiUiam Walworth, the sword of St. Paul, the patron saint: 
of the Corporation. The dagger formerly in the hand of the 
statue, without its guard, is preserved by the Company; the. 
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workmanBliip is of Walworth’s periocL Upon the rebnilding of 
London Bridge, the Hall waa taken down, the Corporatîoii 
paying 20,000t to the Company. We remember the dis- 
mantling of the premises: the long dining-tables, which 
had 80 long groaned beneath the weight of ciyic fare; the high- 
backed chairs of the court-room, which had held many a portly 
citizen—^nay, the hnge dripping-pans, the soup-kettles, and 
yenison-dishes—^all passed under the noisy ordeal of the auction 
hammer. The “ Wine Shades** was then remoyed to the pie- 
mises of Âlderman Garratt, who, as Lord Mayor, in 1825, laid 
the first stone of the new bridge. 

Nearly upon the same site, with the addition of a piece of 
ground purchased at the rate of 630,000Z. per acre, was erected 
the present Hall, from a design by Boberts, 1830-3. It is a 
stately edifice, raised upon a lofby basement, and has the finest 
situation in the metropolis. The yiew of the Thames eastward, 
with its forest' of shipping, is eminently suggestiye of the 
source of our country’s greatness. 

The entrance-hall has polished Aberdeen granite colunms. 
Upon the staircase is the statue of Walworth, already described, 
which, when in the former hall, was gaudily coloured; it is now 
tinted to imitate stone, and the dagger it carries is of wood. 
Aboye this statue is a gilt figure of St. Peter, the patron saint 
of the Company; it was formerly placed at the head of their 
barge. Here also are whole-length portraits of William III. 
and his Queen, by Murray; and George II. and Queen, by 
Shackleton. In the spacious room northward is a large portndt 
of the Margraye of Anspach, who was a member of the Com- 
pany ; and opposite is that of the Margrayine of Anspach. The 
banqneting-hall has Sienna scagliola Corinthian pilasters, be- 
tween which are emblazoned the arms of the benefactors and 


past Prime Wardens of the Company. At one end of theHall 

and opposite those of the 
stained glass. On the front of the music-gallery are emblazoned 


are the royal 





the arms of tbe City and twelye great Companies; and in the 


centre are judiciously placed the elaborately-caryed arms and 
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insigiiia^ remoyed from ihe Gompany’s barge when their river 
state was gîyen np. Here also are portraits of the Dnke of 
Kent (freeman of the Company), by Beechey; and Qneen Vic- 
toria^ by Herbert Smith, presented by the inflnence of the late 
Prince Oonsort, who was also a freeman. The heraldic insignia, 
thongh noyel in a Grecian hall, are yery strîldng, especially 
when the room is lighted np by gas. 

In the sonthem ante-room is a fine portrait of Earl St. 
Yincent (the Admiral, and a freeman), by Beechey; and among 
the banners of the Company is preseryed the old flag presented 
to Lord St. Vincent by the crew of the Vüle de Pa/ris; the shot- 
holes în the flag haye been damed oyer and repaired. In 
the Conrt dining-room is a splendid silyer chandelier, weighing 
1330 onnces. This beantifnl work has.a little history, whichis 
recorded in the minntes of the Company. It appears that a 
silrer chandelier was first mann&ctnred for the Fishmongers^ 
which, tbrongh the infonnation of one of the workmen, was 
foimd to be loaded inside the scroU-work of the branches, &c. 
with copper: this, as the work was charged by weight, was a 
fawid, of which the minntes record the detectîon—^how first one 
BcroU was examined, then another, and at length the entire 
chandeUer assayed by the Goldsmiths’ Company; and, eyen- 
taally, another chandelier of the same design was made entirely 
of süyer, in place of the copper-loaded one. This is a yery fine 
piece of metal-work of the year 1754. 

The Cnrîdsities in the seyeral apartments are speciaUy in- 
teFesting, as a sort of pîctorial mnsenm of the history of the 
Gompany. In a glass-case is the dagger of Sir William Wal- 
worth. Similarly encased is the fimeral-paU of Walworth: the 
sides are worked in gold, with the Sayionr giving the keys to 
St. Peter; and at the ends are the Deity and ministering angels. 
Thig paU, or hearse-cloth, is finely engrayed by Shaw, and de- 
scribed by Miss Lambert in her yolnme on Needlework. Aboye 
the paU hangs an orîginal drawing of a portion of the pageant 
exhibited by the Company, Oct. 29,1616, when Sir John Leman, 
a Fishmonger, entered on the office of Lord Mayor. The 
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giünps and objects, groteeqne as well as pictnresqne, in this 
procesfiion, show onr present realisation of a Lord Mayor’s Sbúw 
to be bnt a very frigid and formal bnsiness. Beneath ihe 
pictnre hangs a drawing of the Company’s state barge, whose 
“ golden glister” on the fishfnl river now exists bnt in memory. 
Here, too, are eight cnrions pictnres of fish, by Spiridione 
Roma, skilfdlly gronped and correctly colonred; also, are paint- 

by Scott, of Old London Bridge and the Cnstom-honse 
Qnay, abont a centnry since; besides drawings of the old and 
present London Bridge; engravings and drawings of Grefiham’s 
School at Holt (lately rebnilt); and the Company’s almshonses, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, at Newington and Wandsworth—all in- 
teresting memorials of the Fishmongers’ mnnificence, past and 
present; and here appropriately is placed a portrait of the octo- 

r. Towse, thns hononred for his many years’ fidthfdl 


genanan 
service as clerk to the Company. 

The presidential chair of the Prime Warden (the Fish- 
mongers have not a Master) is a relic of Old London Biidge, 


and commemorative of the new one; bridge piers fonn the 
angles, arches snpport the seats, and across the back are carved 
the old and present London Bridges fpd other Thames bridges. 
The stoiy of the chair is thns told on a silver plate in the back: 
*‘This chair was made by J. Ovenston, 72 Great Titchfield- 
street, London, firom a design given by the Rev, WiUiam JoUiffe, 
Cnrate of Colmer, in Hampshire; and it was made entirely from 
the wood and stone taken np firom the fonndation of Old London 
Bridge, in Jnly 1832, having remained there 656 years; being 
pnt down, in Jnne 1176, by the bnilder, Peter, a priest, who 
was Yicar of Colechnrch; and ’tis rather cnrions that a priest 
shonld begin the bridge, and, afber so long a period, that a 
parson shonld clear it entirely away.” üpon the seat of the chair 
is incised: I am part of the first stone that was pnt down for 
the fonndationof Old London Bridge, in Jnne 1176, by a priest 
named Peter, who was Vicar of Colechnrch, in London; and I re- 
mained there nndistnrbed, safeon the same oak piles this chair is 
made from, till the Rev. William John JollifiPe, Cnrate of Colmer, 
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Hanipdiire, took me np in Jnly 1882, when clearing away the 
old Bridge, after new London Bridge was completed.” 

St. Peter’s Hospital, at Newington, was founded abont two 
oentnries and a half since; it had a handsome dining-hall, 
ridbly emblazoned with arms. Well do we remember its formal 
gardens, the statne in the grounds adjoining, the little chapel, 
the snng almshonses, and the old almspeople in the walks; the 
site is now partly occupied by Mr. Spnrgeon’s Tabemacle. 

These are bnt a few of the illnstrations of the history of the 
Fishmongers’ Gompany. Too mnch praise can scarcely be 
awarded for the care taken of the antiqnities as well as the com- 
memoaratîons of the more distingnished members of the Gom- 
pany; their heraldic hononrs shine in eyery direction. Althongh, 
in Üie long yista of years at which we haye glanced, times and 
cnstoms haye strangely changed, and trade is no longer fettered 
by r^nlations formerly indispensable, the Fishmongers’ statntes 
haye not entirely fallen into desnetnde: they had power, in 
early times, to enter and seize bad ôshand to this day, two 
inspectors are employed by the Gompany, and report to the Gonrt 
the nnmber of nnwholesome fish destroyed. The Gharter by 
whidi the Gompany is now goyemed was granted in the reign 
of James I. The property of the Fishmongers has, by beqnests 
and jndicions management, greaüy increased in yalne; and it is 
gratifying to add, that the Gharity Gommissioners, at their latest 
yisitation, bore testimony to the excellent administration of the 
fhndfl of the Gompany. Gurious it is to look back at the empty 
enactment of 500 years since, “ that no Fishmonger be Lord 
Maymr of this Giiy,” and contrast it with the records which 
show that more than fifty of the Gompany haye been Lord 
Mayors. Stow tells ns of ^^these Fishmongers. haying been 
}<fily dtizens, and six Mayors of their Gompany in the space of 
tweniy-fonr years;” and in onrtime, Sir Matthew Wood and Mr. 
W. Gnbitt^ f^hmongers, each fiUed the ciyic chair twice. 

On Feb. 12, 1863, the Prince of Wales took the first step 
towardfl becoming a member of the Gorporation of the Gity of 
London by taking np his fireedom of the Worshipfnl Gompany 
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of Fidnnongers, of which his Kojid Highness’ father and grand- 
&ther were also freemen. On Jnly 10, 1864, the Company had 
been inoorporated 500 years: the day was Snnday; and on 
Tnesday foUowing, the eyent was celebrated by a festiyid at 
Fishmongers’ Hall, when the Prime Warden, James Spicer, Esq., 
narrated to the party an interesting précis of the history of tiie 
Company, showing them to haye grown in wealth, and aUke 
maintained their dignity and state, and ministered to the snpport 
of their less fortnnate brethren; so that the fifth centniy of the 
Company’s existence was a fit eyent for commemoration.. 


We haye described the Old Fish Market; and it may be in 


teresting to add, that in the antnmn of 1854 was discoyered, 
in the honse at the comer of Lambeth-hiU, at the west end of 
the aboye street, a cnrions reUc of its ancient fishfiil appropria- 
tion. Dnring some alterations in the honse, the mbbish of 
many years, accnmnlated in the ceUar, was cleared ont, and a 
qnantity of the earth remoyed, when some yanlting was fonnd. 
Its existence had been long talked of: the former tenant of the 
honse caUed it ‘^a chapel,” althongh he nsed the plaoe as a 
ceUar; and here it should be remarked, that the trade of the old 
fishmongers in this part of the town was ofben carried on in 
cellar-shops. The place thns discoyered consisted of a snite of 
yanlted chambers, commnnicating with each other, one of 
which contained a raised seat, canopîed, and in part per- 
fect; in the side recesses were stone slabs, fixed with strong 
iron clamps; and in one was a marble trongh, which, from its 
pecnliar form, snggested that it was nsed for the total inuner- 
sion of the infant in baptism. The roof was cnrionsly yantted, 
and, with the walls and canopied seat, was richly decorated with 
poUshed marine sheUs, fragments of old glass; and pieces of 
qnartz crystal and calcareons spar, cnt into pattems or deyioes. 
The place resembled a grotto in the rococo taste of the last 
centnry; bnt tradition points to the appropriation of the yanlt 
at a mnch earUer period. Bishop Bonner is said to haye liyed 
in the honse; probably from the snspicion that the yanlt was 
a secret chapel of the bigoted prelate. 
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Some elncidation has been snggested from the foUowing 

passage in a volnme entitled, The Äntiquides of London and 
WeetndTutter: ^^Upon Panl’s-wharf-hilly within a great gate, 
and belonging to that gate next to Doetors’ Commons, are many 
fair tenements, that in tbe leases went by the name of * Camera 
Dianae,’ or ‘ Diana’s Chamber’—so denominated from a spacions 
bnildmg that, in the time of Heniy II., stood in Ship-place. In 
this camera, or arched and yanlted stmctnre, fnU of intricate 
ways and windings, Henry II., as sometimes he did at Wood- 
stock, kept (or was snpposed to haye kept) that jewel of his 
heart, Eair Eosamond—she whom there he cdled * Eosa mnndî;’ 
and here Diana, and hence had this honse that title. To this 
day are lemains and some evident testifications of tedions tnm- 
ings and windings; as also a passage nndergronnd to Castle 
Baynard, which was, no donbt, the King’s way to his Camera 
Dianae.” Now, a passage has been traced into an adjoining 
yanlt, in the direction where Baynard Castle formerly stood. 
The waUs of this adjoining portion are of great thickness and 
strength. We are compeUed to add, that Fair Bosamond” is 
eyen a more specnlatiye gness than Bishop Bonner,” as the 
tenant of this fiintastic place; bnt the aboye qnotation is not 
withont its yalne. We rather incline to the opinion expressed 
in the LUerary Oazette at the time of Ünefind —^that these yanlts 
were the scene of Boman-CathoUc rites, when the priests of 
the old religion were proscribed, and people were forbidden to 
harbonr them nnder heayy penalties. The deooration of the 
roof and walls may be of later date; or, probably, some de- 
yontiy-disposed Fishmonger of the Roman-Catholic times may 
haye execnted the sheU-work designs, the materials for which 
lay at hand, or he had ready means of procnring. Be this as it 
may, the place is cnrions and snggestiye, especiaUy when we 
recoUect that there scarcely exists in the metropoUs a more 
interesting locaUty than the aboye spot. 

There is a pleasîng episode in the Fishmongers’ history, 
which shonld not be passed oyer; snch is— 
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THE STORY OF DOGGET, HIS COAT AND BADGE. 

The first of Angast has been a red4etter day on the Thames 
for nearly a century and a hall^ or since the first Anniyersary 
of the Accession of King George I.—^when Thomas Dogget^ “ a 
Whig np to head and ears/’ in demonstration of his loyall^ to 
the Honse of Hanover, first gave a waterman’s orange-colonred 
coat, and silyer badge of the Hanoyerian horse, to be rowed for 
by six yonng watermen, whose apprenticeship on the Thaines 
expired the year before. Dogget, a loyal Irishman, was bom in 
Castle-street, Dnblin, date nncertain (Cnnningham says, 1670). 
He is described as “ a little, liyely, spract man, who danced the 
Cheshire Round fdll as well as the famons Captain George, bnt 
with more natnre and nimbleness.” He made his first appear- 
ance at the Dublin Theatre; thence he “ strolled” into the pro- 
yinces, came to England, and rose to be manager of a company, 
when each member wore a brocaded waistcoat, and kept his own 
horse, on which he rode from town to town. Dogget made his 
first bow in London at Bartholomew Fair, by the bill, “at 
Barker and Dogget’s booth, near Hosier-lane end,” in ‘‘ a new 
droll, called Friar Bacon, or the Conntry Jnstice; with the 
Hnmonrs of ToUfiree, the Miller, and his Son Balph, acted by 

Mr. Dogget. With yariety of scenes, machines, songs, and 
dances. Vwat Rexl 1691” (Dr. Bimbanlt; Fotee and Queriesy 

2 d S., Ho. 177), 

Dogget was first bronght into notice by his cleyer perform- 

ance of Solon, in D’Urfey’s comedy of The MarriageduOer 

Matchd^ acted in 1692. He mnst haye been a capital low- 

comedy actor; for old Downes, the prompter, informs ns that 

Dogget “ wore a farce in his fece.” Cibber’s Äpology teUs of 

him as an actor and manager preyions to the last seyen years of 
his Ufe. Dogget wrote one comedy, the Gomitry Wake^ of his 

performance in which Steele says, in the Spectatür: “ There is 

something so miracnlonsly pleasant in Dogget’s acting the awk- 

ward trinmph and comic sorrow of Hob, in different circnm- 

stances, that I shall not be able to stay away wheneyer it is 
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acted.” Bj a paper of Addison’s, also in the Spectator^ Dogget 
wonM appear to have excelled in grave or elderly men—as 
aldmnen, knights and baronets, oonntry sqmres, and jnstices of 
the qnonim. He was, in stage phrase, an exedknt dresmr: he 
conld be extremely ridiculons, but knew exactly when and where 
to stop the current of his jokes. He could paint his face to re- 
semble any age, from manhood to extreme senility, which caused 
Sir Godfirey Bmeller to say that Dogget excelled him in his own 
art; for he could only copy nature from the originals before 
him, while the actor could vary them at pleasure, and yet always 
preserve a true resemblance. Congreve was a great admirer of 
Dogget^ and wrote for him the characters of Fondlewife in the 
Old Beuihelor; and Ben, the sailor, in Lom for Love. He be- 
came patentee and manager, with WUks and Gibbon, of Drury- 
lane Theatre; but on Booth joining the management^ in 1712, 


Dogget retired, with 1600Z. for his share,—a piece of trickery 


worked by a letter written by Booili to Coke, the Vice-Chamber- 
lain. Our old comedian W had many celebrations of his 
loyalty and good-fellowship, but none written with more hearti- 
ness than the following lines on a window-pane at Lambeth, 
dated Ang. 1, 1736: 


Tom Dogget, the greatest sly drole in his parts, 

In acting was certain a master of arts; 

A monument left,—no herald is fuUer,— 

His praise is sung yearly bj many a scuUer. 

Ten thousand jears hence, if the world lasts so long, 

Tom Dogget will stUl be the theme of their song; 

When old NoU, with great Lewis and Bourbon are forgot, 

And when numberless king^ in obliyion shaU rot. 

The last line, we suspect, would have been too strong in the 
nostrüs for Tom’s loyalty. There is a small print representing 
Dogget dancing the Cheshire Bound, with the motto, Ne eutor 
ulSra erepidam. His portndt is also in the coUection of the 
Garrick Club. 

Do^get grew rich, and became a member of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. He died September 22, 1721, and was buried at 
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Eltham, in Eent. He had continned to give the Coat-and- 
Badge prize yearly, and beqneathed a snm of money, the interest 
of which was to be appropriated to the same pnrpose annnally, 
for ever, on Angnst 1; and, with the minnte attention to costnme 
which distingnished him as an actor, as well as in political 
principle, he directed that the orange colonr of the coat, and 
the white horse of Hanover badge, shonld be adhered to. The 
Gompany view the boats to be rowed in a short time previons 
to Ang. 1, when they' hold a Court, to start the watermen for 
the Coat and Badge, which are presented to the winner afber a 
banqnet given at Fishmongers’ Hall in the evening. The Gom- 

t 

pany have added fonr money-prizes. 

The beqnest for a river contest may be explained by the 
olden association of the Thames with onr theatres. According 
to Taylor, the Water-Poet, abont 1596, 40,000 watermen mostly 
lived throngh “ the players playing at the Bankside.’’ Wren’s 
theatre, in Dorset Gardens, had a handsome front towards the 
river, with a landing-place for playgoers by water. Vanxhâll 
Gardens had tiieir water-gate, and the proprietors gave a new 
wherry and a prize-cnp to be rowed for annnally; as did also 
old Philip Astley, the rider. Edmnnd Eean likewise gave a 
wherry to be annnally rowed for; bnt neither of these prizes 
have been perpetnated by beqnest, as in the instance of good 
and tme Thomas Dogget. Long may his memory continne to 
be embalmed in the loving-cnp of the Fishmongers’ Oompany! 

When, in 1863, the Prince of Wales visited Fishmongere* 
Hall, eighteen watermen who, since 1824, had at varions periods 
been winners of Dogget’s Coat and Badge, wearing this honorary 
garb, were snbstitnted for the nsnal military gnard of hononr 
in the vestibnle. 


A MORNING IN 81 R JOHN SOANE’S MUSE UM. 

t 

^ ENTLE Reader, if thon hast any taste for architectnre, 
^ sculptnre, pamting, antiqnities, or art-treasnres, ancient 
Cft modem—and if thon hast neither of these likings, verily 
thon art in a parlons state—^why, choose a fine bright moming, 
in April, May, or Jnne, for a visit to the honse of Sir John 
Soane, npon the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Althongh 
one of the Free Exhibitions, or Sights, of the metropolis, this 
is not a show-honse,” bnt a well-arranged collection, small in 
comparison with other mnsenms; nevertheless, its inspection 
is a great treat for those who seek to nnderstand and appreciate 
what they see. 

More than thiriy years have elapsed since Sir John Soane 
mnnificently made to the nation this gift of the resnlts of a 
long and active professional lifetime. The fnll appreciation of 
the valne of the beqnest has been of slow growth; this, how- 
ever, has been qnickened of late by the increased attention paid 
to the cnltnre of art, and its diffhsion among all classes of the 
people. That the son of a Berkshire bricklayer or petty bnilder 
shonld byhis own energies have raised himselffirom poverty 
aad obscnrity to a position of opnlence and celebrity, is a me- 
morable trinmph of self-help. He was bom at Whitchnich, 
in Oxfordshire, in the year 1755, according to John Britton, who 
had gone to the expense of obtaining a baptismal certificate to 
that efifect. To the circnmstance of Soane, when a boy, being 
taken as a messenger into the ofiOice of Dance, the architect, is 
to be attribnted his following that profession. From an errand- 
boy he became a pnpil, first of Dance and then of HoUand, 
another eminent architect; with the latter Soane remained to 
the time of his being sent to Italy for three years, at the recom- 
mendation of Sir William Chambers, in conseqnence of Soane’s 
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design for a trînmphal brîdge hayîng obtaîned the gold medal of 
the Royal Academy, whose pension of 60/. a year was then con- 
ferred npon him, that he might prosecute his studies in Rome; he 
diligently improved this privilege for a few years. That he was 
at Rome in his twenty-fourth year (1779), a portrait of him in 
his museum, painted by Hunneman in that year, and at Rcme, 
is evidence. That what he saw was not lost upon him, we have 
ample proof in his own works and in the large coUections he 
left behind him. Afber his retum from Italy, he was elected 
architect and surveyor to the Bank of England. Another 
timely advantage was his succeeding to a very considerable 
fortune in right of his wife. “Soane,’* says Mr. Cunning- 
ham, “ got his first footing within the charmed pale of the 
Royal Academy in November 1795. He was then in his for- 
tieth year, and West was president. Nor was his rise fix)m the 
lower class so rapîd as he could have wished. His signed di- 
ploma as an R.A., or one of ‘ forty,^ is dated the 8th of April 
1802. Sir William Chambers was then dead.” Advantageous 
appointments followed, including that of architect to the HouBes 
of Parliament, of the destruction of which by fire he once 
uttered a sort of prevision. He was kept in constant occupa- 
tion for many years, and became unrivalled in making esti- 
mates, in knowledge of the value and quality ôf materials, in 
directing sound construction, and in the skilful arrangement of 
plans, combined with study and taste in a remarkable degree. 
Subsequently he was elected Professor of Architecture to the 
Royal Academy, and in 1831 received the honour ofknight- 
hood. 

A few years before his death Sir John Soane retired from 
his profession, and devoted himself to the completion of his 
house on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Pields, where he had 
resided since 1792, when he commenced the mansion for him- 
self. Of its extent the elevation towards Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
conveys but an imperfect idea, since its rear is of the width of 
the firont and two adjoining houses. The former is &ced with 
a stone screen, of pleasingdesign; and, having a southem aqiect 
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into 




large open area, is well adapted to preserve the front 
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in winter: this embellishment 


waa added in 1812. Sir John, haying resolved to beqneath to 
the Brîtish nation his honse and his Mnsenm of Antiqnities, 
his library of books and mannscripts, and the ooUection of pic- 
tores which it contains, with an endowment of 30,000Z. and the 
freehold, for preserving the gift and keepmg it free for pnblic 
inspection, annonnced this determination at tbe end of his 
twelfth and last lectnre at the Royal Academy, March 21,1833. 
He songht the aid of Parliament for this pnrpose, when some 
opposition to the BiU was manifested; this feeling having 
arisen from Sir John disinheritîng his only snrviving son, 
George (who took to Uteratnre), to make this beqnest to the 
conntry. Between father and son a most violent breach had 
existed for many years, notwithstanding many attempts at re- 
conciliation. Mr. Gnnningham ^^has seen a letter wiitten, 
in 1824, by Dr. Croly, the poet, to the son on the snbject. The 
&ther was wilUng to forgive and forget; Dr. Eitchiner inter- 
posed; and the offer of the &ther was made to the son throngh 
Eitchiner,andin these terms: ^Let my son keep to anydedded 
or regnlar pnrsnit for two years, and I wül be reconcUed to 
hün.’ It is painM to think that the terms were never carried 
ont, and that the reconciUation never took place.” The BiU 
was nltimately passed, with a clanse to enable Sir John Soane, 
at any time, to beqneath his valnable reUcs to the British 
Mnsenm, instead of aUowing them to remain în the honse in 
Linooln’s Inn Fields ; thns placing again in the donor’s control 
the disposal of the 30,000^. and the mansion. Were the above 
clanse carried into effect, and the reUcs merged into the British 
Mnsenm coUection, it wonld altogether defeat Soane’s inten- 
tions: one of these was to preserve the entirety of the mnsenm, 
to show his great forte in the contrivance of his own honse, 
besides pictnresqne and perspective effects which depend npon 
arrangement and plan for the mode of admitting Ught in in- 

teriors. 

Soane’s aUenation ftom his son incUned Mends” to look 
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forward to considerable legades &om him; but he" did not 
realise snch expectations. He expended large snms in engray* 
ing and printing two descriptions of his Mnsenm; to one of 
which Mrs. Hofland contribnted in prose and yerse. Soane 
dso gaye large donations to pnblic bodies, as well as to priyate 
indiyidnals. When Nash, the architect, left his second wife a 
widow, she became a pensioner on Sir John Soane and some 
other Mends. Adyanced as he was in years, both his facnlties 
and health remained nnimpaired to the last; when, with scaroely 
a day’s preyions illness, he died, at his honse in Lincoln’s Tnn 
Fields, Jan. 20, 1837. 

The Act of Parliament now came into operation, and the 
Tmstees were appointed to cany into effect the Will ofthe 
fonnder. 




As we approach the honse, No. 13, introdnced in the stone- 
, we identify it by Gothic corbels (twelfth centnry), and 


terra-cotta canephorse, copied from the caryatides of the Temple 
of Pandrosns at Athens, which are eminently characteristic em- 
bellishments. As yon enter, yon cannot fail to be stmck with 
the mnltiplicity of the objects, and the ingenions contriyances 
by which a honse of yery moderate size has been made to con- 
tain Bo large an amonnt of cnriosities and works of art, withont 


altogether destroying its character as a priyate resid^ce. The 
entrance-hall is decorated with casts in plaster, after the antiqne; 
medallions, reliefs, and other scnlptnres; and the door leading 
to the staircase has some flne specimens of ancient painted 
glass. The yestibnle and staircase are colonred in the style of 
an Italian palace. 

From the hall we enter the Dining-room and Library, some 
40feet long by 20feet broad. The walls, soffits, and arches 
are of deep yermilion colonr, in imitation of the walls at Her- 
cnlanenm and Pompeii. The ceiling is decorated with elaborate 
monlding, and is gilt and colonred. In panels are paintingB by 
the late Henry Howard, BA.., for which it is said abont 20002. 
were paid. These paintings by Howard represent Phoebns in 
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his car, preceded by Anrora and the Moming Star, led on by 


the Honrs: 


jocund to rim 

His longitude through heayen’s high roadL 



In the oblong compartment near the door are represented the 
Seasons (which were ancîently snpposed to be only three), dif- 
fnsmg their Tarions prodnctions; and in the corresponding 
compartment Nîght is adyancing, wîth the Pleiades in his train. 
The other compartments are of a sîmilar character. Here is a 
model, in cork, of part of Pompeii, showing the excayations; 
abore are plaster models of ancient Oreek and Eoman bnildings 
restored; and beneatb, inacase, is a collection of prints and archi- 
tectnral drawings, inclnding Kent’s design for a new Parliament 
Honse, made abont 1740; also, Sir William Chambers’s drawings 
for Somerset House; while on each side are antiqne fictile yases, 
alabaster nms, and antiqne bronzes. On the east side, oyer the 
chinmeypiece, îs a portrait of Sir John Soane, 1829, almost the 
last pictnre painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence; beneath, on the 

is a plaster model of the Board of Trade and 
Priyy Conncil OflSces, Whitehall, adapted by Soane in 1826. 
Upon the bookcases are, a large Greek painted yase from the 
Englefield Collection; a bronze jng from Bome, and a chopin 
(1593) £rom Bath; also Greek and Boman yases, Wedgwood’s 
Ëtmscan potteiy; and on the chimneypiece a highly-finished 
model of the remains of the temple of Jnpiter Stator at Eome. 
Upon a pedestal is a Greek painted fictîle yase, 2 flb. 8 in. high, 
fix>m Lord Cawdor’s CoUection. Here the bookcases are snr- 
monnted with bnsts of Homer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and 
Inigo Jones. To the right of the entrance-door is Sir Joshna 
Eeynolds’s “ Snake in the Grass,”pnrchased at the Marchioness 
of Thomond’s sale, by Sir John Soane, for 510 gnineas. The 
smaU walnnt-tree and marble libraiy-table formerly belonged to 
Sir Eobert Walpole; and on this table is exhibited the magnifi- 
cent Ms. Commentary on the Epistle of St. Panl, ülnstrated by 
Qinlio Cloyio, who died in 1578. “ When the wonderfnl finiab 
of these ülnminations, by the way, is obseryed, it does not seem 
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strange to find Yasari saying that Oloyio spent nine years in exe* 
cnting twenty-six miniatureB in a Breviaiy of the Virgin (now in 
the Boyal Library at Naples), for the Cardinal Alessandro Famese. 
Clovio was decidedly the king of illuminators” (JBuüder, No. 852). 
Among the print treasures is an illustrated Pennant’s London, 
for which Sir John Soane gave 650 guineas. The Btulder cntic 
observes: “ But in an architectural point of view, the chief fea- 
ture in this apartment is a coUection of twenty highly-finished 
models in plaster-of-Paris, restorations of ancient Greek and 
Boman buildings, by the late M. Fouquet, of Paris. These are 
really, although smâll, exquisite works ; which are most vaLu* 
able, not only to ordinary vîsitors, but also to students in archi- 
tecture. [The architectural drawings by Kent and Chambere 
have been mentioned.] Here is a model of a monument erected 
over the family-vault in the burial-ground of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, in St. Pancras, in the year 1815, to the memory of Sir 
John Soane’s wife, EUzabeth. In this tomb the remains of Sir 
John and his eldest son were also buried.” The north window 
is enriched with subjects of sacred history, in ancient painted 
glass. The look-out through the screen windows upon the 
large garden of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and the picturesque Tudor 
group on the east side, is a charming scene. 

We now enter the Little Study, north-eastward, which con- 
tains marble firagments of Greek and Boman sculpture, antîque 
bronzes, and curious natural productions. Over the door is a 
plaster cast of the Apotheosis of Homer, fi*om the original 
marble of Archelaus of Briene. The chimneypiece is decorated 
with firagments of an antique altar, marble comices, bases of 
columns, candelabra^ cinerary ums, <&c.; and on the opposite 
side are sculptured firagments and bas-reliefs in wax; also, a 
large fungus, comua ammonis, &c. 

The antiquarian visitor should not fail to inquire for the 
Dressing-room, fpom which is seen the Monk’s Tard, contain- 
ing a coUection of Gothic firagments firom the ancient Palace of 
Westminster, arranged like a ruined cloister; and opposite is 
the Monument Court, contaîning architectural groups of various 
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forms and natioiis. The Corridor haa on its wallB architectnnd 
omaments, marble fragments, plaster-casts of grotesqne heads 
and foliage; and a beautifhl model of a Sleeping Girl, by T. 
Banks, R.A., being the original stndy, in 1793, for a monn- 
ment to Miss Boothby, danghter of Sir Brooke Boothbj, in the 
chnrch of Ashbonme, in Derbyshire. In the Stndents’ Eoom, 
in addition to nnmerous antiqne casts, is a large coUection of 
models in wood of modem bnildings, which were designed by 
Sir John Soane. 


From the Gorridor yon enter the Pictnre-room, which is ad- 
mirably lighted at the top throngh an enriched ceiling of arches 
canopied: it has, as it were, donble walls, or at least moyable 
planes; so that after yon have examined, as yon think, the 
whole contents of the room, the side wall, or shntter, is tnmed 
on its hinges, and two fresh snrfaces are dlsplayed. Here are 
Hogarth’s fonr Election pictnres, pnrchased of Hogarth by 
€larrick (nnder pecnliar circnmstances) for 200/.; and bonght 
by Sir John Soane at the sale of Mrs. Garrick’s effects, in 1823, 
for 16Ö0 gnineas. 

The fonr pictnres are—^The Entertaimnent; Canyassing for 
Voters; Polling; and Chairing the Members. “ The Entertain- 
ment,” says a critic in the JBuüdery “ in particnlar, is worthy of 
notice and stndy. In the criticism on the works of thîs great 
artist, while praise has been giyen to, him for the originality 
and mental qnalities of his nnmerons works, his manipnlatiye 
skill has been too mnch oyerlooked. Thîs picinre is a rare 
example of rich and harmonions colonring: the details are ad- 
mirably fînished; the breadth of light and shadow, and skill 
shown in the composition, independently of other considera- 
tions, entitle this pictnre to a distingnished place among the 
works of the best painters.” 'Here also are three yiews in 
Venice by Canaletto; one, the Great Canal, considered the 
chef-d^oBuvre of the painter, and formerly in Alderman Beck- 
ford’s CoUection, is of maryellous power and briUiancy, glow 
of snnlight, and transparent depth of shadow. Here is the 
stndy of a head from one of Baphael’s Gartoons—sayed from 
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the wreck of the lost Carfcoons, which remained in the poBBesaion 
of the familj of the weaver who originallj worked them in 
tapestrj; also copies of two other heads from the same, bj Flax- 
man. Here are likewise pictnres bj Calcott, Jackson, Howard, 
Danby, Sir F. Bonrgeois, Sir James Thomhill, Fnseli, and Bird. 
Among the drawings are fifteen views, in Indian ink, of the 
Temples of PaBstnm, bj Piranesi; seen ftom a little distance, 
they have the effect of most elaborate finish—^an effect, however, 
prodnced by very slight means. 

We now descend to the Monks’ Parloir, which has its ceiling 
and walls mostly covered with firagments and casts of ecclesias- 
tical and other stmctnres, carvings in wood and ivory, and en- 
graved brasses; vases fonnd in ancient Pernvian tombs ; painted 
glass, &c.; and a very fine Flemish carving, in wood, of the 
Cracifixion. 

In the lower part of the Mnsenm, the most noticeable items 
are—a bnst of the Frrst Napoleon; a mask of Mary Qneen of 
Scots; a bnst of General Paoli; bas-reliefs and other models, by 
Flaxman; a bnst of J. P. Kemble, by Gibson; and a bas-relief, 
by T. Banks, E.A., of the Angel opening the Door of St. 
Peter’s Prison. 

Amongst the casts, is one of part of the monnment to the 
celebrated Bemard Gilpin, in the chnrch of Honghton-le-Spring, 
Dnrham, of which parish he was rector. The story is well told 
by the BuUder critic. It displays a tree and boar. Gilpin 
attained a great repntation by the fearlessness with which he 
pnrsned his minîstry, whether amongst the lawless inhabitants 
of the mder parts of Northnmberland, or in face of the threats 
of Qneen Mary. Himself a bachelor, and with ample means, 
his hospitality was nnbonnded: every fortnight, it is said, forty 
bnshels of com, twenty bnshels of malt, and a whole ox, weie 
consnmed in his honse, besides provisions of many other kinds. 
This bit of plaster hanging against the wall there, does good 
service in preserving the memory of a brave heart. And so 
with scores of the bnsts, medals, casts, and drawings that 
snrronnd ns. 
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In. the Sepnlchral Chamber is the splendîd ancient Egjptian 
Baroophagns of Oimenepthak I., dîscoyered bj Belzoni, in 1817, 
in a royal tomb in the yallej of Biban el Malook, near öoomon, 
Thebcûs. It was bonght bj Sir John Soane of Mr. Salt^ the 
traveller, in 1824, for the snm of2000/. When first discoyered, 
this saroophagns was oonsidered bj Dr. Yonng to be the tomb 
of Psamnis. On May 10, 1864, Mr. Joseph Bonomi, the ez- 
cellent Cnrator of the Soane Mnsenm, illnstrated to the Syro- 
Egjptian Societj Belzoni’s yery animated description of this 
sarcophagns by a section and plan of the catacomb, which is 
excayated to a depth of one hnndred jards into the solid rock. 
The sarcophagns is completelj coyered with hieroglyphics and 
659 fignres, all of which were originally filled in with a blne 
paste. The snbjects on both sides are of a religions character, 
while that on the floor of the sarcophagns is personal. Two 
snbjects of particnlar interest were pointed ont, one as repre- 
senting the ancient Cosmical philosophj, and the other as ex- 
hibiting in a yery perfect manner the doctrine of the Metem- 
p^chosis. Mr. Bonomi also stated that the sarcophagns 
reyealed two remarkable featnres which haye not been seen in 
any other example: the first in the existence of two holes, at 
each end of the lid, for the admission of ropes to insnre the 
gradnal adjnstment of the coyer into its proper place; and the 
next, the eyidence of a means of preserying the edges of the 
sarcophagns flx)m fractnre dnring the process of lowering, and 
affording the means of hermetically closing it. The sarcophagns 
is formed of a large mass of alabaster; the seyenteen frag- 
ments which formed part of the coyer haye been pnt together ; 
and nineteen plates of the whole, drawn by Mr. Bonomi, and 
described by Mr. S. Sharpe, haye been pnblished. 

The snbject of the pictnres and inscriptions engrayed npon 
this royal coiïîn is the passage of the sonl of the deceased, in 
the boat of the snn, throngh the regions of the nnder-world, 
represented by a series of halls, on the ontside, inside, and the 
lid, and inhabited by beings diyine or diabolic. There are one 
or two other scenes represented; in the most cnrions of which, 
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OsiriBis sitting as jndge of the dead, the fignie of the deoeased 
standing before him bearing on his shonlder the balance in 
which his merits and demerits are to be weighed; whîle a 

_ V’l • t_J. • •1 lAT* •__ 

cynocephalns m a boat c 




^ X ’ ’ ’ away the sinfdl part of him in 

the shape of a hog. Among the personages who inhabit the 
halls throngh which the snn’s boat passes, are eyil-doers, 
Bcorched and consnmed by the fiery breath of serpents; while 
the yirtnons are rewarded with an easy existence, and abnndance 
of food fi*om the tables of the gods. The king for whom this 
elaborate sarcophagns was execnted was Seti, snmamed Meri- 


en-Ptah, the father of Rameses the Great; his n 


e is pre- 


served by Manethe nnder the form of Sethos: he was the father 
of that king who passes for the persecnting Pharaoh famons in 
Israelitish history. On the wall of the Temple of Kamak, Seti 
is represented in his chariot, dragging his captives after hiTP : 
the profile is slightly Jewish ; he was not of pnre Egyptian 
descent, but fi’om a branch of the Shepherd Kings,* 

Belzoni fonnd this sarcophagns among the hills west of the 
Nile, in a richly-painted tomb, nnder eighteen feet of grayel and 
earth. The sarcophagns was empty, the body of the king hav- 
îng been abstracted. Belzoni bronght away the hnge receptacle, 
and made copies of the paintings on the walls: on arriying in 
London, he constmcted a model of the tomb, which he exhibited 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in 1821: on the first day 1900 
visitors paid half-a-crown each for admission. 

Some of the brickwork of Soane’s honse had to be taken 
down in order to admit the sarcophagns, which is one piece 
of alabaster, between nine and ten feet in length. Viewed by 
lamp-light, the effect of the chamber is most impressive; and 
when Soane first obtained the sarcophagus, in 1825, he hadthe 
chamber lighted with lamps npon three evenings, dnring which 
large parties of persons of rank and talent, inclnding many 
foreigners of distinction, were invited. A somewhat enthnsi- 
astic visitor says: “ Seen by this medinm, every snrronnding 
object, however admirable in itself, becomes subservient to the 

* Kotice of Mr. Sharpe’s Work, in the Saturday JRemew. 
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sarcophagns—^the aacieut^ the splendid, the wonderfnl sarco- 
phagns is before ns, and all else are bnt aocessories to its digniiy 
and grandenr; a mingled sense of awe, admiration, and delight 
penrades onr fäcnlties, and is eren oppressiye in its intensiiy, 
jet endearing in its associations.” 

Affixed to the wall of this chamber is a marble tablet to 
the memory 6f the wife of Sir John Soane ; and there is another 
below to the memory of John Soane, jnn.» who died in his thirty- 
seyenth year. On the sonth side is a model of a colossal statne of 
Britannia, 230 feet high, snbmitted by Sir John, then Mr. Soane, 
in the year 1779, to the Gommittee for raising a nayal pillar or 
monnment on Greenwich Hill. Looking npon the models of 
tombs aronnd him, a critic has well obseryed: What a boon to 
the modem world the tombs of the ancient haye been! Calcn- 
lators haye shown that the whole snrface of the globe has been 
dng oyer 128 times to bnry its dead; that 1283 hnman beings 
haye been bnried in each sqnare rod of it, or abont fiye persons 
to each sqnare foot T’ 

We haye not space to detail the fingments of antiqne scnlp- 
tore and architectnral omaments which decorate the walls of 
this chamber; where, oddly enongh, we find a head of Jnpiter 
cheek-by-jowl with the bnst of Heydegger, Master of the Beyels 
to King George II. 

Eastward is the Ciypt, with seyeral cork models of ancient 
tombs and sepnlchral chambers from Sicily; in one tomb lie 
the remains of the deceased, amid paintingB, yases, and other 
fiinereal accompaniments. 

The Breakfast-room has some interesting prints, pictnres, 
and drawings; a richly-monnted pistol, once belonging to Peter 
the Great and Napoleon I.: of whom the latter is a portrait 
in his twenty-eighth year, painted by Gorma, a Yenetian artist, 
andyalned by Josephine as an exceUent likeness; also a minia- 
tore of Napoleon, painted at Elba, in 1814, by Isabey. 

We now pass np the staircase to the Sonth Drawing-room, 
where, on a screen, are Hogarth’s eight paintings, the Bake’s 
Progress, bom Alderman Beckford’s CollectiQn, pnrchased by 
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Soane for 570 gaineas. Among repnlsiye objects in these pic- 
tores, what types of pnre English beanty do we meet with! 
Here are also ihe gold, sîlver, and bronze medals stmck by the 
architects of England in hononr of Soane; and a complete col- 
lection of the Napoleon medals. Here, too, are the ivory tables 
and four iyory chairs, formerly Tippob Saib’s. Amongst the 
drawings is one, by Rnbens, of a design for an emblematical 
frame for the royal portrait of King Charles I.; also drawings 
by Stothard, Glerissean, Pannini; and bnsts of James Wyatt, 
Thomton, the Marqnis of Bnckingham, and others. 

The North Drawing-room contains a large coUection of 
architectnral drawings, chiefly of Soane’s bnildings; Yan 
Tromp’s Barges entering the Texel, by Tnmer, and seyeral 
other paintings and sketches by modem masters. Upon tables 
are displayed seyeral iUnmînated Mss., a Ms. Tasso, the first 
three editions of Shakspeare, sketch-books of Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds, &c. 

The TiyoU Recess is noticeable for its interesting casts 
and models, and the Moming Room for its paintingB, drawings, 
and engrayings: one item k a bnst of Shakspeare, enriched by 
aU the flowers mentioned in his works. 


From the Model-room we get a fîne yiew of Lincoln’s Inn 
Gardens; Lindsey Honse, a work of Inigo Jones; the GoUege 
of Snrgeons, Lincoln’s Inn HaU and Libraiy, St. Panl’s Gathe- 
dral, the Honses of Parliament, &c. Some of the models in 
this room are by Flaxman; the drawings by Soane are in- 
teresting memorials of his works. 

Among what may be termed professional cnriosities are the 
watch, measnring-rods, and oompasses of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Among the drawings, those of Thorpe, the EUzabethan archi- 
tect, are yery fine. The antiqnities and casts are as nsefdl to 
artkts and pattem-drawers as the new rooms in the Lonyre, at 
PariSé The entire Collection cost Sir John Soane 50,000/. It 
k of great seryice for artistic stndy in architectnre, scnlptnre, 
painting, and honse-decoration. 

On the staircase k a yery fine water-colonr drawing—a yiew 
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in ihe Yale of Chamonni— hj Tnmer; here are aLso Ghan- 
trey’g model of a Sleeping Ghild; bas-relieiB, by Flaxman; a 
bngt of George Dance, the architect, by fioBsi; painted glaBS; 
a sketch of a dog, by fiubens; and scores of öther items. 

Gmmingham has these piqoant notes on the presentments 
of Soane, whichare not rare: “His looks are preservedtonsby 
the hands of fonr of his contemporaries skilled in catching a 
likeness, and something more. Lawrence has refined upon his 
&ce with his cnstomaiy delicacy; Owen has massed the featnres 
of the man of foriy-eigJU with his nsnal breadth; Jackson has 
painted him when old and parsimonions, age-wom and anxions; 
Ghantrey has canght him in all his moods: he is sagacions, 
quemlons ; thinking of Inigo and Wren, the Three per GentSy 
and the Belzoni Sarcophagus. The Ghantrey bust bears the 
foUowing inscription: 

JOHN SOANE, Esq., R.A. 

Presented, as a Token of Respect, by 
Francis Chantset, Sculptor. 1830. 

This was a complimentaiy retnm for the exquisite little gaUery 
which the architect designed for the stndio of the iUnstrions 
scnlptor. That Ghantrey looked for more than an empty 
executorship from Soane was often hinted at the time, and 
not whoUy withont foundation.” 

There is an odd story of another portrait, yet not mentioned. 
Sir Fiancis Ghantrey (one of Soane’s execntors) commnnicated 
langhingly to his “Mend and assistant^ AUan Gmmingham/’ 
an entiy in the bank-book of Sir John Soane of a payment to a 
weU-known Uterary yeteran, for what Soane considered “ a good 
and acceptable service.” The snm was 500/., and the seryice 
—^the destmction, by “ a weU-known hand,” of a portrait of 
Soane by Mr. Maclise. The portrait^ hung in the rooms of the 
Literaiy Fund, was in no way a âattering Ukeness of the rich 
and able architect of the Bank of Ëngland.* 

Sir John Soane was a man of irritable temper and oyerween- 

* Mr. Peter CuimiDgliam, in the Builder, 
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ing yanity: he once bronght an action against a critic for abnsing 
his works I His snccess raîsed np a large crop of enyy, and cnn- 
ning persons worried him so intensely, that we heard of his once 
shntting himself np in a yilla on Richmond Hill, to get ont of 
the way of his tormentors. Some of his works haye had bnt a 
brief existence. “ Soane’s Corridor, and other work in the old 
Honses of Parliament, a famons fire destroyed; Barry paid no 
Bnrlington reyerence to his Board of Trade, Whitehall; sti]l 
more recently, Mr. Cockerell has altered his Bank of England; 
and only the other day his well-designed State-Paper Offîce 
was leyelled to the gronnd. Yet his name will liye among 
architects for his wonderM skill of giying breadth of effect and 
beanty within narrow limits, and, rarer still, well-considered 
and seldom-exceeded estimates.”— Cunningham, 

We haye incidentally mentioned Sir John Soane’s preyision 
of the bnming of the Honses of Parliament. In his Designs 
for Public Buüdinga^ 1828, he wrote: “ In the year 1800, the 
Conrt of Eeqnests was made into a Honse of Lords; and the 
old bnîldings of a slight character, seyeral storeys in height, 
snrronnding that substantial stmctnre, were conyerted into 
accommodations for the offîcers of the Honse of Lords, and for 
the necessary commnnications.” These old bnildings were 
chiefly of timber, coyered with plaster. “ In such an exten- 
siye assemblage of combnstible materials, shonld a fire happen, 
what wonld become of the Painted Chamber, the Honse of 
Commons, and Westminster Hall ? Where wonld the progress 
of the fire be arrested ? The want of security from fire, the 
narrow, gloomy, and nnhealthy passages, and the insnffîciency 
of accommodations in this bnilding, are important objects, whîch 
call loudly for reyision and speedy amendment.” Sixteen years 
after this admonition, the confiagration took place: throngh the 
feyonrable direction of the wind, Soane’s Parliamentary bnild- 
ings, his Law Conrts, and the Great Hall, were presenred; had 
the yolumes of flame and fiakes of fire been wafbed towards the 
yast timber roof of the Hall, it mnst haye been destroyed, 
with eyery bnilding immediately connected with it. 


Ä SITE OF SPEGULATION, 

^OWAEDS the south-westem tennination of the Strand is a 

low-lying tract of ground, which, for nearly two centuries 
past^ has been a focus of speculation, such as eyen in these 
speculative times has scarcely a parallel. Here it is curious to 
find, through generations, failure following failure; the specu- 
lators seeming to imitate desperate gamblers in following ill- 
luck. A sort of fatality has long hovered over the spot: it may 
be, from that much-abused and much-defended Francis Bacon 
having been bom here—and was but barred dying here by his 
banishment irom Court. Bacon himself was bold in specula- 
tion, though he may have borrowed much fi*om his namesake 
the Friar; and great as have been the results of his philosophy, 
the ill-luck of the disgraced Chancellor would seem to have 
darkened the fortunes of the locality. Of the York-House 

estate the only relic is the picturesque Water-gate, long ascribed 

_ » 

to Inigo Jones, but, by an account-book in the Soane Museum, 
proved to be tke work of Nicholas Stone. We need scarcely 
remind the reader that at Tork House lived Sir Nicholas Bacon; 
and here was bom his son, Francis Bacon, Jan. 22, 1560-1. 
Here he kept his sixtieth birthday, and here the Great Seal was 
taken fi’om him. When importuned to part with the mansion, 
Bacon replied, “ For this you will pardon me: York House is 
the house wherê my father died, and where I first breathed; 
and there will I yield my last breath, if so please God and the 
Böng.” He did not, however, retum to York House after his 
release fi*om the Tower, being forbidden to come within the 
verge of the Court. Next, George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 
ingham (the ill-fated favourite of two sovereigns, who was 
stabbed by Felton at Portsmouth), got possession of York House 
npon terms not scTupulously fulfilled; for Chamberlain writes 
to Carleton, Yisct. St. Albans has filed a bill in Chanceiy 
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against Bnckinghain on acoonnt of the non-performance of his 
contract for taking York Honse” (Mrs. Green’s CcUendar qf 
Staie Papers). How this matter was settled has not yet been 
explained. Howeyer, Bnckingham having got possession, the 
Eing (James I.), after mnch tronble, persnaded the Archbishop 
of Canterbnry to part with the freehold of the honse (which had 
been the residence of the See) in exchange for other lands ; and, 
in 1624, it was conveyed to Bnckingham. He had the old 
mansion taken down, and commenoed bnilding a magnificent 
new one, in which Portland stone was extensiyely nsed; James 
I. paying 1800/. for 2000 tons of that material to be nsed in 
Bnckingham’s bnilding (Mr. Bmce’s State-Paper Calendar of 
Charles /.). This new fact in the history of York Honse does 
not correspond with the statement that Bnckingham only bnilt 
the Water-gate with stone near the middle of a lohg embattled 
wall fronting the Thames, the honse being merely a temporaiy 
stractnre: Bnckingham’s noble sonl,” Pepys tells ns, appeared 
^^in the door-cases and the windows.” Cromwell seized the 
estate, and gave the honse to General Fairfax, on the marriage of 
whose danghter and heiress to George, second Dnke of Bnck- 
ingham, the property was reconyeyed to the Yilliers frunily. 
The Dnke resided here snbseqnent to the Restoration; bnt, in 
1672, sold the estate for 30,000/.: the honse was taken down, 
the gardens were cleared, and npon the site werê erected York- 
bnildings, which were afterwards seyerally named nearly as we 
now see them; George Street^ VilMers Street, Dvke Street, Off 
AUey, and Bticlcingham Street; the distinctiye name and title of 
their former possessor being thns literally preseryed. 

A few persons of note came early to reside here. John 
Byelyn took a honse in Villiers-street for the winter, in 1683. 
Pepys, the diarist, had a handsome mansion, the last on the 
west side of Bnckingham-street, looking npon the Thames; and 
at the opposite comer was the honse in which Peter, the Czar 
of Bnssia, lodged for a time. Harley, Earl of Oxford, was 
liying here in 1708, the yew in which he was remoyed fromhis 
secretaryship by Qneen Anne; and in Yilliers-street Sir Richard 
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Steele lived, after his wife’s death, from 1721 to 1724: Mr. 
Peter Cmmmgham foimd, in the rate-books of St. Martin’s, the 
word “ gone” against Steele’s name inl725 ; he died in Wales 
in 1729. Sir Richard had one of the many schemes in this 
focns of specnlations. Here he projected a sort of nnrsery for 
the stage, which required large premises; and possibly he may 
haye fitted np some portion of Bnckingham’s reception-honse, 
which had been spared. Here Steele gave to some two hnndred 
gaests a snmptnons entertainment, with dramatic recitations. 
Addison assisted, and wrote an epilogne for the occasion, in 
which we can relish the qnîet hnmonr of these lines: 


The Sage, whose g^ests you are to-night, is known 
To watch the public weal, though not his own. 

It was in fitting np the theatre, which was opened with thîs 
entertainment, that Steele was ontwitted by his carpenter. The 
theatre was nearly completed, when Sir Bichard, anxions to try 
whether it was well adapted for hearing, placed himself at the 
back of the gallery, and begged the carpenter to speak np from 
the stage. The man did not know what to say, when Steele 
called out to him to say whateyer was nppermost; and, afber a 
moment, the carpenter began, in a Toice perfectly andible: “Sir 
Bichard Steele,” he said, for three months past me and my 
men has been a<lWorking in this theatre, and we’ye neyer seen 
the colonr of ^onr hononr’s money. We will be very mnch 
oblîged if yon’U pay it directly; for nntil yon do, we won’t drive 
in another nail.” Sir Bichard said that his frîend’s elocntion 
was perfect, bnt that he didn’t like his snbject mnch. 

In Dnke-street, “over against the Blew Posts,” lodged 
Hnmphrey Wanley, the leamed antiqnary; and ShadweU, the 
dramatic poet’s son, and a celebrated physicîan in his time, Uved 
in the same street. 

One of James’s pictnres at Hampton-Gonrt Palace, painted 
in the reign of George II., is “ The Thames, comprising West- 
minster-bridge, the HaU and Abbey, WhitehaU, Hungerford- 
stairs, Adelphi, and the Water-works;” the latter a spire-Uke 
shaft of a veritable steam-engine, or fire-engine,” for supply- 
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was 


ing the west end of London with water. These waterworks 
were nndertaken bj a Company, incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1691. The works are described in the Foreigner^s Gvûk 
to London^ 1720; bnt the Company, extending its operations 
to pnrchasing estates, granting annnities, and assnring liyes, 
was one of the bnbbles of that year of wild specnlation. The 
Company ceased to work this fire^engine in 1731; bnt it was 
affcerwards shown for seyeral years as a cnriosity. Its work- 
ing by sea-coal,” says the London Daüy Posty 1741, ** 
attended with so mnch smoke, that it not only mnst pollnte the 
air thereabonts, bnt spoil the fomitnre.” The failnre is bnr- 
lesqned in a humorons ballad, printed by Mr. Thomas Wright 
in his Efigland under the House of Hanover. The confnsed 
affiûrs of the Company, and the conseqnent dispntes and law- 
snits with its creditors and debtors, gave rise to a host of 
pamphlets, and eyen a political noyel. The last of the pio- 
perty was sold in 1783. Howeyer, the spirit of the York-bnild- 
ings speculations lingered here nntil onr time; for, in Bncking- 
ham-street, in 1818, were ‘Hhe Sea-water Baths,” which were 
snpplied by a yessel with water from below Sonthend. It may 
be cnrions to add, that howeyer the smoke of the fîre-engine of 
1720 may haye pollnted the air and spoilt the fhmitnre, in the 
npper chambers of the honse adjoining, Etty, 120 years lafcer, 
painted some of his finest flesh - pictnres, amidst the smoke of 
the Thames steamers. 

Adjoining York-bnildmgs is a spot where fidlnre seemfi 
to haye commenced with the Hnngerfords, of Farleigh Gastie, 
Somerset, who had a mansion here, placed between York Honse 
and Snifolk, now Northumberland Honse. Sir Edward Hnnger- 
ford, who was created a Knight of the Bath at the ooronatiQn 
of Gharles II., is known as the spendthrifb;” he is said to 
haye giyen 500 gnineas for a wig to fignre in at some ball; to 
keep np his foolish game, he sold, at one time, tweniy-eight 
manors ; and he pnlled down part of his large town-honse, and 
conyerted the other portion into tenements and a market^ in 
the year 1650. In 1720, Strype described the market aa *^afc 
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finBt, in all probability, to haye taken well, eBpecially for froit 
and herbs, as Ijing so conyenient for the gardenep to land 
their goods at the stairs, withont the charge and tronble of 
porters to carry them farther by land, as now to Goyent Garden 
Market. Bnt being banlked at first, it tnms to little acconnt, 
and that of Coyent Garden hath got the start; which is much 
resorted nnto, and well seryed with all frnits and herbs, good in 
their kind.” Howeyer, the glory of the Hnngerfords was not 
forgotten in the market-honse; for, in a niche on the north 
side, was placed a bnst of one of the family in a large wig—Sir 
Ëdward, in the 500-gninea wig! Beneath was this inscrip- 
tion: 

Fomm utilitatse publicm per quam necessariam, 

Begis Caroli secundi inuente M^jestatm propriis 
Sumptibus erexit, perfecitque D. Edvardus 
Hungerford, Balnei Miles, Anno mdclxxxii. 


The market, ** banlked at first,” c^n proyed a soriy fidlnre: 
it was a strange medley, for oyer the market-honse was a large 
room, called “the French Chnrch.” We read also of a disre- 
pntable hack scribbler lodging here. 

The market had dwindled to a single row of stallB and shops, 
the hall had been let as stables, and the place was principally 
nsed as a thoronghfare to and from Hnngerford Stairs, when a 
Company raised, in lOO^. shares, some 200,000^., pnrchased the 
estate and some adjoining gronnd,—altogether S} acres,—and 
thereon, within two years, was erected a new market^ adapted 
from a Boman market, which was pnblicly opened Jnly 2d, 
1833, bnt proyed as nnprofitable as the original Hnngerford 
sdieme. The opening was signalised by the ascent of a balloon: 
one of the aeronants, being inexperienced, not long after lost his 


reason. A large exhibition-hall and bazaar were bnilt in 1851, 
when Mr. Bonton prodnced here his dioramic yiews of Fribonrg 
and Yenice; the premises and the pictnres were destroyed by 
fire, March 31,1854. The fish-market, which, it was promised, 
shonld connteract the high price of fish at the west end of the 
town, failed before the magnates of Billingsgate. Still, the 
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riyer-front became the great focus of the upper Thames steam- 
nayigation, there being here a million of embarkations and land- 
ings annuallj. The market-scheme attempted too much, in trying 
to unite Leadenhall, Billingsgate, and Covent-Garden Markets. 
A foot suspension-bridge, constructed by the younger Brunel, 
from Hungerford Market, across the Thames, to Belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, and opened April 18,1845, added to the failures: 
the bridge cost 110,000^., and was sold for 226,000^.; but only 
the first instalment was paid, and the purchase was thus void: 
however, the bridge was taken down in 1863. The Italian 
piers, designed by Bunning, were the most graceftil omaments 
of the Thames bridges. The chains were carried to Clifton, 
for the suspension-bridge erecting there; and the rest of 
the Hungerford stracture was employed in a bridge carrying 
the extension of the South Eastera Eailway across the river 
to the Charing-Cross Terminus and Italian Hotel; the latter, 
with some 300 feet frontage to the Strand, in length, and 
five storeys high, designed by E. M. Barry, A.RA.. The 
bridge is but a poor substitute for the picturesque Hunger- 
ford Suspension-Bridge: as an engineering work, it is fine; and 
it was constructed with very little interference with the river 


traffic. It is a curious fact that the line of railway, though 


taken through one of the most densely-populated disLicts of 
London, has only, from first to last, removed 250 houses—a 
fact which says a good deal for the care with which its route had 
been marked out. Among the claims for compensation was that 
of the tenants of Hungerford Hall for the sale of ices, 
coffee, &c., who claimed upwards of 13,000/. for giving up 
their premises for the formation of the railway. The net profits 
were stated at 4000/. a year; the receipts in the previous year 
were 9552/.: the jury assessed the compensation tx) be paid by 
the Company at 7750/. 

Among the buildings removed for the Strand improvements, 
in 1863, was the house built upon part of the site of York 
House, at the corner of Villiers-street, No. 31 Strand, where 
li^ed Bichardson, well known to print-collectors of the last cen- 
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tmy; his bnsiness was continned bj his son, who died abont 
1813, when thelarge stock of prints was sold bj anction; the 
honse had a large window projectmg OTer Yillier8>8treet. Another 
old honse remoyed was No. 23 (Yeates, tbe confectioner’s), 
with a wooden front, which mnst haye been bnilt in the seyen- 
teenth centnry. No. 18 was the birtbplace of Gharles Mathews 
the elder, comedian: his fäther was a bookseller; and his shop 
was the resort of Dr. Adam Clarke, Rowland Hill, and other 
Dissenting ministers. Old Mr. Mathews nsed to relate that he 
remembered Napoleon Bonaparte residing in London, for fiye 
weeks, in 1791 or 1792; that he lodged in a honse in George- 
street, Adelphi; that he occasionallj took his cnp of chocolate 
at the Northnmberland Coffee-honse, opposite Northnmberland 
Honse; that he there read mnch, and preseryed a proyoking 
tacitnmity towards the freqnenters of the coffee-room; thongh 
his manner was stem, his deportment was that of a gentlemen. 
It is added, that Napoleon was also fond of walking throngh the 
streets of the metropolis.* Njsar his lodging, in the Adelphi, 
was a place mnch resorted to by another mler of France, Lonis 
Philippe, who, between 1848 and 1850, was a freqnent yisitor 
at the Lowther Bazaar, in the Strand. 

In Crayen-street, on the west side, npper end, liyed Mr. 
Denis iO’Brien, who wrote in the Moming Fmt the impassioned 
appeal in behalf of his distressed friend, Sheridan, then npon 
his death-bed: “Prefer ministering in the chamber of sick- 
ness,” said O’Brien, to ministering at 

The splendid sorrows that adom the hearse. 

I say, life and sncconr against Westminster Abbey and a 
fimeral.” O’Brien liyed in a well-appointed honse, where 
Sheridan had been a freqnent yisitor, and was at home in 
the host’s conyiyial society; the latter held a colonial appoint- 
ment, was employed in secret political seryice, and in freqnent 

* This story is from a letter in the Birmtngham Jcumalj April 21, 
1855, and is giyen upon the authority of one James Colman, living in St. 
Martin's parish, and then in his 106th year; he was bora in Chnrch- 
coaii, in the Strand. 
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commimication with the Prince Begent, who, upon one occa- 
sion, presented him with ^ splendid silyer tea and coffee service 
andsalyer; but O’Brien fell into the luckless fate of secret-seryice 
men, and was, at length, deserted by the party whom he had 
actiyely seryed; he died in great distress. O’Brien told Mr. 
Moore that Sheridan applied to him a short time before his 
death, when he sent him 1002. 

We rétum to the Water-gate, at the foot of Buckingham- 
street, which, we leam, is to be remoyed, and rebuilt in the 

embankment of the Thames. The preseryation of this pic- 
turesque gate has alreadj been attended with difficulty. It 
is backed by an enclosed terrace, named Yilliers - walk, 
planted with lime-trees: the stone-work was repaired, the iron- 
work renewed, and the gate roofed, in 1823, at a cost of 
300/., defrayed by a rate leyied upon the inhabitants of York- 
buildings. To the terrace-walk, the residents in the neighbour- 
hood had access by keys; and the walk was neatly kept by a 
person who liyed in the lodge. For many years this duty was 
performed by the identical Hugh Strap whom SmoUett has so 
prominently portrayed in his Boderick Eandom, His real name 
was Hugh Hewson, and for more than forty years he kept a 
hairdresser’s. shop in the paiish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
His shop was hxmg round with Latin quotations, and he would 
frequently point out to his customers and acquaintances the 
seyeral scenes in Boderick Bandom pertaining to himsel^ which 
had their foundation, not in SmoUett’s inyentiye fancy, but in 
trath and reality. The meeting in the barber’s shop at New- 
castle, the subsequent mistake at the inn, their arriyal together 
in London, and the assistance they receiyed from Strap’s friend, 
were all facts. Hewson left behind him an interlined copy of 
Bodefrick Bandom, showing how far we are indebted to the 
genius of the doctor, and to what extent the incidents were 
founded in reality. He died în the year 1809, at the age of 
eighty-fiye. 


GHANGES IN COVENT GARDEN. 


“ TT7HICH is the most interesting portion of old London ?” 

^ ^ said a distinguished Fellow of the Society of Antiqna- 
ries to a &iend, as they rode together home jfrom a dinner-party of 
archaeologists. I can scarcely make np my mind to the locality,” 
said the person thns interrogated. “ Covent Garden,” rejoined 
the ¥.SA.; “ becanse its celebrity is jnst old enongh for ns to 
be &miliar with the lives of eminent persons who have rendered 
it so celebrated.” This is reasonable; and may be proved 
from many pleasant volnmes, which we shall occasionally qnote, 
bnt shall rest chiefly npon onr own recollection, for nearly forty 
years past^ of what Sydney Smith has called “ the amorons and 
herbivorons parish of Covent Garden.” 

Walter Savage Landor, in one of his delightfhl Imagtnofy 
Canvenatûms^ thns glances at the changes in Covent Garden: 
*^The convent becomes a playhonse; monks and nnns tnm 
actors and actresses. The garden, formal and qniet, where a 
salad was cnt for a lady abbess, and flowers were gathered to 
adom images, becomes a market, noisy and fnll of life, distri- 
bntîng thonsands of frnits and flowers to a vicions metropolis.’’ 
Althongh the Market dates &om the reign of Charles 11., in 
1726, and later, it was called Convent Garden; and by the 
vnlgar “ Common Garden” (Sir John Fielding, 1776). 

John Thomas Smith was minntely acqnainted with old 
Covent Garden: he left a history of the qnarter in mannscript, 
which has not been printed. Covent Garden, he says, was the 
first sqnare inhabited by the great; for immediately npon the 
completion of the honses on the north and east sides, after Inigo 
Jones’s design, they were every one of them inhabited by per- 
sons of the first title and rank, as appears by the parish-books 
of the rates at that time. The chambers occnpied by Bichard 
Wilson, now the Tavistock breakfast-rooms, were portions of 
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the hoiuse succesfiively inhabited by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and Sir James Thomhill. 

Covent Garden, even so late as Pope’s time, retained its 
frshion, as may be seen in the Moming Advertieery March 6, 

1780: “The Lady Wortley Montagne, who has been greatly 
indisposed at her honse in Covent Garden for some time, is now 
perfectly recovered, and takes the benefit of the air in Hyde 
Park every moming, by advice of her physicians.” . 

Smith then refers to the parish of St. Panl’s, as being at that 
time the only fashionable part of the town, and the residence of a 
great nnmber of persons of rank ond title, and artistsof the first 
eminence; and also from the conconrse of wits, literary charac- 
ters, and other men of genins, who freqnented the nnmerons 
coffee-houses, wine and cyder cellars, jelly-shops, &c.,'within its 
bonndaries, the list of whom particnlarly inclndes the eminent 
names of Bntler, Addison, Sir Richard Steele, Otway, Dryden, 
Pope, Warbnrton, Cibber, Fielding, Chnrchill, Bolingbroke, and 
Dr. Samnel Johnson; Eich, Woodward, Booth, Wilkes, Ganick, 

acklin; Kitty Clive, Peg Woflfcigton, Mrs. Pritchard, the 


and 

Dnchess of Boton, Lady Derby, Lady Thnrlow, and the Dnchess 
of St. Alban’s ;♦ Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Sir 
James Thomhill; Vandevelde, Zincke, Lambert, Hogarth, Hay- 
man, Wilson, Dance, Meyer, &c. The name of Samnel Foote 
shonld be added. 

Smith, in NoUékem and his Timesy tells of his meeting in 
Covent Garden Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, who had accompanied 


Mrs. Nollekens for the pnrpose of pnrchaaing some roots of dan- 
delion, an infnsion of which had been strongly recommended to 
her hnsband by Dr. Jebb. Twigg, the fruiterer, procnred for 
Mrs. Nollekens the roots she wanted from the ‘‘ Simplers,” who 
sat in the centre of the Garden. He was a talkative man, and 
was jocnlarly called the “ Twig of the Gardenhe had been 
cook at the Shakspeare Tavem, and knew all the wits and 

* In her theatrical times, Harriet Mellon, afterwards Duchess of St 
Alban’s, lodged in the first-floor of a house in Russell-street, opposite 
Brydges-street ' 
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eccentric characters of his early days. He pointed ont to Mrs. 
Carter the honse in which lived Miss Beay, who was shot by the 
Bey. James Hackman: “it was that on the sonth-west comer 


of Tayistock-Gonrt, next to the one in which the &mons William 
Yandeyelde, the marine-painter, died;” the honse was next 
occnpied by Irîsh J ohnstone, the delightM singer and exceUent 
actor of the characters of Irishmen. At No. 13 liyed Zincke, 
the celebrated enameller; next, Nathaniel Dance, the painter; 
and then Meyer, the &mons miniatnre-painter; and, in the 
garrets, Peter Pindar (Dr. Walcot). The frniterer said: “ I 
lecoUect Old Joe, who was the first person who sold flowers in 
this Oarden: his stand was at that comer within the enclosnre, 
then called Primrose-hiU (from primroses being sold there), 
opposite to Lowe’s Hotel. Lowe had been a hairdresser in 
Tayistock-street, béfore he took that large honse, which he 
established as a famüj-hotel, the earliest of that description in 
London, where he disMbnted medals, which procnred him many 
lodgers.” In reply to Mrs. Nollekens’ inqniry for the honse in 
James-street, where Uyed Charles Grignon, the engraver of the 
designs of Grayelot, Hayman, and Wale, Twigg replied: ‘‘ No. 
27. I recollect the old honse when it was a shop, inhabited by 
two old Frenchwomen, who came over here to chew paper for 
the papier^mâché people.” Mrs, NoUekens : Bidicnlons! I think 


Mr. NoUekens once told me that the elder Wilton, Lady Cham- 
bers’s grandfather, was the person who employed people from 
Fiance to work in the papier-mâché mannfactory, which he estab- 


Ushed in Edward-street, Cayendish-square. 




Twigg: “I 


rpTvïi 




yon, madam, these women bonght the paper-cnttings 
fiom the stationers and bookbinders, and prodnced it in that 
way, in order to keep it a secret, before they nsed onr machine 
for mashing it.” [This ridicnlons story, we should think, origi- 
nated in the Frenck name giyen to this English mannfactnre.] 
Mrs. Carter: “ I recollect, sir, when Mr. Oarrick acted, hack- 


ney-chairs were so numerons, that they stood aU ronnd the 
Piazzas, down Sonthampton-street, and extended more than 


half-way along Maiden-lane, so much were they in reqnisition 


/ 
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at that time. Twigg: 


ii 


Then, I snppose, ma’ 




, you also re- 


collect the shoe-blacks at every comer of the streets, whose cry 
was, ^Black yonr shoes, yonr Honour’?”—“ Yes, sir, perfectly 
well; and the clergyman of our parish walldng about and visit- 
ing the fruit-shops in the Garden in his canonicals; and I like- 
wise remember a very portly wom^n, sitting at her fruit-stall in 
a dress of lace which, it was said, cost at least one hundred 
guineas, though a greater s « 




was often mentioned.” 


The Garden became infamous, in Smith’s phrase, when its 
opulent inhabitants exchanged their residences for the newly- 
built mansîons in Hanover, Grosvenor, and Oavendish squares; 
and HoUes and the other streets adjacent. It was at that peiiod 
that Mother Needham, Mother Douglass {cdiasy according to 
Foote’s Mirror, Mother Cole), and Moll King, the tavem-keepers 
and the gamblers, took possession of the abdicated premises. 
Beneath the church-portico ^jps “Tom King*s Coffee-house,” 
shown in Hogarth’s print of Moming. It was a mere shed, 
as Murphy describes it—‘‘ weU known to aU gentlemen to whom 
beds are unknown.” Upon the south side of the market-sheds 
was the noted “ Finish,” kept by Mrs. BuÜer, open aU night, 
the last of the Garden tavems, and only cleared away in 1829. 


This house was originally the Queen’s Head. 


Shuter was pot- 


boy here and elsewhere in the Garden; and, ifrom carrying beer 


to the players behind the s 




es, joîned them as an actor. 


At the Old Hummums, formerly a bagnio (in Arabic, 
“ hammam”), died Parson Ford, who conspicuously figures in 
Hogarth’s Midnight Modem Conversation. There is a capital 
ghost-story connected with his exit^ thus told in Croker’s 
edition of BosweU’s Life of Dr. Johnson: 

“ Bosvxll. —^Was there not a story of Parson Ford’s ghost 
having appeared? Johnson. —Sir, it was beUeved. A waiter 
at the Hummums, in which house Ford died, had been absent 
for some time and retumed, not knowing that Ford was dead. 
Going down to the cellar, according to the story, he met him; 
going down again, he met him a second time. When he came 
up, he asked some people of the house what Ford could be doing 
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there. They told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a 
feyer, in which he lay for some time. When he recovered, he 
said he had a message to deliver to some woman &om Ford; 
bnt he was not to tell them what or from whom. He walked 
out; he was followed; but somewhere about St. Paul’s they lost 
him. He came back, and said he had delivered it; the woman 
exclaimed, ‘ Then we are all undone I’ Dr. Pellet, who was not 
a credulous man, inquired into the truth of this stoiy, and he 
said the evidence was irresistible. My wife went to the Hum- 
mums (it is a place where people get themselves cupped). I 
believe she went with the intention to hear about this story of 
Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell her; but after they 
had talked to her, she came away satisfied that it was true. * To 
be snrc, the man had a fever; aud this vision may havebeen the 
beginning of it. But if the message to the woman, and their 
behaviour upon it, were true, as related, there was something 
snpematural. That rests upon his word, and there it remains.” 

The reader, we dare say, will recoUect Horace Walpole’s 
story of Sir Godfrey KneUer and Dr. Eadcliffe being neighbours, 
and the servants of the latter gathering and destroying Kneller’s 
fine fiowers, and his threatening to shut up the gate. Badcliffe 
repUed peevishly: “ TeU him he may do any thing with it but 
paint it.” “ And I,” answered KneUer, “ can take any thing 
from him but his physic.” Now, the house Sir Godfrey occupied 
was near the steps into Govent-Garden Theatre; he had a gar- 
den at the back, reaching as far as Dr. EadcUffe’s, in Bow-street, 
—^where, and not in Great Queen-street, the scene of the weU- 
known anecdote must be laid: the merit of this unravelment 
is due to Mr. Cunningham. 

Before the portico of St. Paul’s Church is erected the hust- 
ings for the election of members of ParUament for Westminster. 
Contests are now restricted to one day; but in this poUtical 
cockpit were fought many battles of Govemment and People, 
when “ madman’s hoUday” extended to fifteen days; the defeat 
of the Tory party leading to the division of the Liberals into 
Whigs, Sadicals, and Beformers. 
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The Market was a strange and shabby assemblage of shed 
and pent-house, rude stall and crazy tenement, coffee-house and 
gin-shop, intersected by narrow and ill-lit footwajs; untü the 
site was cleared for a new Market in the year 1829. A sketcher 
of that date says: Enter it &om Bussell-street: what can 
be more unsightlj—^with its piles of cabbages in the street, 
and basket-measures on the roo& of the shops—^narrow alleys, 
wooden-buildings, rotting vegetables, undiquei and swarms of 
Iriah basket-women, who wander about like the ghosts on this 

4 

side of the Styx; and who, in habits, featnres, and dialect^ ap- 
pear as if belonging to another world ? Yet the Ga^en, lîke 
every garden, has its charms. I have lounged through it on a 
summer’s day, mixing with pretty women, looking upon choice 
fruit, smelling delicîous roses, with now and then an admixture 
of sundry disagreeables—such as a vigorous puff out of an ugly 
old woman’s doodeen—^to say nothing of the unpleasant odours 
arising from heaps of putrescent vegetables, or your hat being 

suddenly knocked off by contact with some Irish basket-woman, 
with cabbages piled on her head sufficient for a month’s con- 
sumptiou at Williams’s boiled-beef house in the Old Bailey. 

“ The narrow passages through this mart remind one of the 
Chinese streets, where all is shops, bustle, squeeze, and com- 
merce. The lips of the fair promenaders, 1 coUate (in my 
mind’s eye, gentle reader) with the delicious cherry; and match 
their complexions with the peach, the nectarine, tbe rose, red or 
white, and even sometimes with the russet apple. Then, again, 
I lounge amidst chests of oranges and baskets of nuts, which, 
as boys, we relîshed in the playground, or, in maturer years, 
have enjoyed at the wine-feast! Here 1 can saunter in a green- 
house, among plants and heaths, studying botany and beauty. 
Facing me is a herb-shop, where old nurses, like Medeas of the 
day, obtain herbs for the sick and dying; and within a door or 
two flourishes a vender of the choicest fruits, with a rich display 
of every luxury to delight the living and the healthy.” 

We have viewed the Market from one of the windows of an 
adjoining hotel; and a more deplorable picture of wretchedness 
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cannot be conceiyed than this dncal area presented: yet, at 
fitated times, might be seen the coUector deficending from his 
cnrricle, to gather with outstretched hands the rents &om stall- 
keepers. At length the site was cleared; aad a new market com- 
menced, &om the designs of Fowler. In digging for the founda- 
tions was exhnmed a quantity of buman bones, on the north 
side of the area, supposed to have been the convent burial- 
ground. The market consists of a quadrangle, with two ex- 
terior colonnades of shops; and in the central building an 
avenue of shops for forced articles, the choice &uits, vegetables, 
&c. At the east end is a quadruple colonnade, with a terrace 
and two large cpnservatories, a fountain, emblematical sculp- 
ture, <&c. At the west end are a colonnade, conservatory, and 
the Flower Market. 

The market-buildings are perfectly fitted for their yarious 
uses, evince considerable architectural skiU, and are so charac- 
teristic of the purpose for which the market has been erected, 
that it cannot be mistaken for any thing else but what it is; 
unless the inscription, ^^John Duke of Bedfobd; erected 

MDOOCXXX.,” over the east end, lead posterity to regard this as 
a patriotic act; whereas the Bedford &müy deriye a large rental 
&om the market, stated at ÖOOO/. per annum. The area is three 
acres. The rent of some of the shops is &om 400i^. to 500/. 
per annum. The i^arket is said to pay 10 per cent. 

Some of the larger items of the market sales are exclusiyely 
of modem date, such as the 300,000 pines which come yearly 
into the port of London, or the hundreds of tons of rhubarb 
which are now sold in Covent Oarden, in lieu of the original 
three bunches which found hesitating purchasers some forty 
years ago. According to the evidence of Mr. Maynwaring, one 
Boyce, of Maiden-lane, recollected when Covent Oarden was let 
for 80/. a year. To the Horticultural Society of London much 
of this progress is due; and few persons of middle age, who 
take interest in the inquiry, can walk through Covent-Oarden 
Market without acknowledging a debt of gratitude to the above 
Society. The supplies &om the West of England, by railway, 
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are very considerable: near Penzance, upwards of 1000 acres of 
brocoli are under cultivation. In short, the most Inxuriant 
specimens of the finest vegetables and fruits which the skill of 
man and the earth cah prodnce, are to be seen every day in 
Covent-öarden Market; and in variety and quantity, as well 
as excellence, surpass the products of all other countries. 

Nevertheless, the days of extravagant desserts from Covent- 
Garden Market are numbered. Eorced strawberries at two guineas 
a plate, and grapes at fabulous prices, are few and far between. 
Chaumontelle pears, it is tme, were, in 1863, priced in the 
market at 15«. each—^but these were of prodigious growth. The 
vast importations of foreign fruit have influenced this change; 
but foreign fruits are of inferior flavour to those which are 
grown in the British Isles. 

It has been said, there is more certainty of being able to 
purchase a pine-apple here, every day in the year, than în 
Jamaica and Calcutta, where pines are indigenous. Of curions 
herbs for domestic medicines, distilleries, &c., upwards of 500 
species may be procured at the shop of one herbahst. 

Three millions sterling are said to be paid annnally for 
fruits and vegetables sold in the market! In the middle ave- 
nne, hot-house grapes are priced at 25s. per pound, straw- 
berries at Is. per ounce, slender French beans at 3«. per hun- 
dred, peas at a guinea and even two guineas a qnart, new 
potatoes at 4^. 6d. per pound, asparagus and rhubarb at 15«. 
the bundle; a moss-rose for half-a-crown, for the button-hole 
of the beau; and wedding bouqnets of flowers at two gnineas 
each. 

Here, at the early market-hour, are stationed hawkers of 
account-books, dog-collars, whips, chains, curry-combs, pastry, 
ground spice, Everton toffy, money-bags, tissue-paper for the 
tops of strawberry-pottles, and horse-chestnut leaves for gamish- 
ing fruit-stalls; coffee-stalls, and stalls of pea-soup and pickled 
eels; basket-makers; women making up nosegays; and girls 
splitting huge bundles of water-cresses into little bunches. 

In the Bummer of 1861, the spiritnal wants of the market- 
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people were provided for by the Bishop of London inangcirating 
a series of special Sunday Services in the market-place. A tem- 
porary rostrmn was erected near the grand avenue, and upon 
this the Bishop took his stand, habited in his episcopal robes. 
Prayers and a short portion of Scripture were read by the Rector 
of the parish, and hymns were sung by the vast assembly from 
printed slipswhich were freely distributed amongst them. The 
Bishop then delivered an eamest address on the great duties of 
the Christian life. These and subsequent Services were pro- 
moted by the Home Mission: while they were being carried out, 
the majority of the London churches were only half fiUed; thus 

4 

proving the movement a failure. 

Inigo Jones’s arcades, though masterpieces of architecture,— 
the proportions of the arches and piers, crossed with elliptical 
and semicircular arches into groins, are exqnisitely beautifnl,— 
have been unceremoniously treated; a portion at the north-east 
angle having been taken down to make room for a huge and 
almost useless iron and glass “ Floral Hall.” The premises re- 
moved were the Piazza Coffee-house, a favourite haunt of 
Sheridan, who sat here during the buming of Drury-lane 
Theatre; when a friend remarking on the calmness with which 
he bore his misfortune, Sheridan replied: “ A man may surely 
be tdlowed to take a glass of wine by hia own fireside^^ And here 
. Sheridan used to drink deeply with his manager, Jobn Eemble: 

' once, when the latter had written a nervons fiight” about the 
linterests of the theatre, Sheridan replied: Attributing your 
letter to a disorder which I know ought not to be indulged, I 
prescribe that thou shalt keep thine appointment at the Piazza 
Coffee-house to-morrow at five, and taking four bottles of claret 
instead of three, to which in sound health you might stint your- 
sel^ forget that you ever wrote the letter, as I shall that 1 ever 
received it.” 

Thackeray, who affected Covent Garden, has left this clever 
pictnre of it: “ The two great national theatres on one side, a 
churchyard full of monldy but undying celebrities on the other; a 
fringe of houses studded in every part with anecdote and histoiy; 
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a oolonnade, often more gloomy and deserted than a cathedral 
aifile; a rich clufiter of brown old tayemfi-—one of them âlled with 
the oonnterfeit prefientment of manj actors long since silent, 
who scowl or smile once more from the canyas npon the grand- 
sons of their dead admirers; a something in the air which 
breathes of old books, old pictores, old painters, and old anthors; 
a place beyond all other places one wonld choose in which to 
hear the chimes at midnight; a crystal palace—^the representa- 
tiye of the present—which peeps in timidly from a comer npon 
many things of the past; a withered bank, that has been sncked 
diy by a felonions clerk; a sqnat bnilding, with a hnndred 
colnmns and chapel-looking fronts, which always stands knee- 
deep in baakets, flowers, and scattered yegetables; a common 
centre into which Natnre showers her choicest gifts, and where 
the kindly flnits of the earth often nearly choke the narrow 
thoronghflires; a popnlation that neyer seems to sleep, and that 
does all in its power to preyent others sleeping; a place where 
the yery latest snppers and the earliest breakfasts j ostle each 


other on the footways—snch is Coyent-Garden Market, with 
some of its snironnding featnres.” 

The bnmings of the two great Theatres are episodal 
changes, which it wonld occnpy too mnch space to narrate. 

It is some eîghteen years since we lost the famons George 
Bobins, of the Piazza; who, for flfty years, by his hammer, dis- 
persed more property than any other man of his time. Lord 
Byron nsed to say his order conld not go on long withont George 
Bobins to set their affairs right. He was beloyed in literary and 
theatrical circles. Moore has described a dinner which Byron 
gaye to Bobins; at whidi Lord Kinnaird, Colman, and John 
Kemble were present. “I haye seen Sheridan weep two or 
three times,” writes Byron. “ Once I saw him cry at Bobins, 
the anctioneer’s, after a splendid dinner, fliU of great names and 
high spirits.” His anction-rooms were formerly the stndio of 
Zoffany, who painted here Foote, in the character of Major 
Stnrgeon. Hogarth’s Marriage-ä-la-Mode pictnres were ezhi- 
bited here gratis when the premises were Cocks’s anction-rooms. 
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At the braye old mansion at the north-west angle ofthe 
Piazza there haye been great changes within these ten years. 
The place has a long history. Sir Kenelm Digby lived here, 
and had his laboratory in the garden in the rear. The mansion 
was subsequently altered, if not rebuilt> for the Earl of Orford, 
better known by the name of Admiral Russell, who, in 1692, 
defeated Admiral de Touryille, near La Hogue, and ruined the 
Frmich fleet. The house is built of flne red brick; and, before 
recent alterations, the fagade was thought to resemble the fore- 
castle of a ship. The flne old staircase is formed of part of the 
vessel Admiral Bussell commanded at La Hogue, the Br\UmnM,y 
100 guns. It has handsomely-carved anchors, ropes, and the 
coronet and initial letters of Lord Orford. 

About 1794, when the premises were used as an hotel, Mrs. 
Hudson, the proprietor, advertised her house, “ with stabling 
for one hundred noblemen and horses.” 

In the garden in the rear was formerly a small cottage, in 
which the Eembles, when in the zenith of their fame at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, occasionally took up their abode; and here, we 
are informed, was bom the highly-gifbed Fanny Kemble. It is in- 
teresting to recall Sir Kenelm Digby and his grave Mends, with 
their empirical doings and Digby’s “Sympathetic Powder” fame, 
airing themselyes in this identical garden, reduced in our time 
to a receptacle for a few sooty shrubs. 

At the begînning of the present century, and some years 
afterwards, the hotel was famous for its large dinner- and 
coffee-room. It was called the “ Star,” from the number of men 
of rank who frequented it. An anecdote of costly epicurism is 
related of this place. One day, a gentleman entered the din- 
ing-room, and ordered of the waiter two lamb-chops; at the 
same time inquiring, “ John, have you a cucumber ?” The 
waiter replied in the negative—^it was so early in the season; 
but he would step into the market, and inquire îf there were any. 
The waiter did so, and retumed with—“ There are a few, but 
they are half-a-guinea a-piece.” Half-a-guinea a-piece ! are 
they small or large ?” “ Why, rather small.” “ Then buy two,” 
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was the reply. This incident has been related ofTarious epicures; 
it occuri’ed to Charles Duke of Norfolk, who died in 1815. 

Evans, of Covent-Garden Theatre, removed here from the 
Cyder-Cellar in Maiden-lane, and, using the large dining-room for 
a singing-room, prospered until 1844, when he resigned the 
property to Mr. John Green. Meanwhile the great singing- 
room answered well its festal purposes, until the character of 
the entertainment, by the selection of music of a higher class 
than hitherto, brought so great an accession of visitors as to 
induce Mr. Green to extend his premises. He has accordingly 
built on the site of the old garden (Digby’s garden) an extremely 
handsome hall, to which the former singing-room forms a 
sort of vestibule. The latter is hung with a collection of por- 
traits of celebrated actors and actresses, mostly of our own time, 
which Mr. Green has coUected; and a more appropriate gaUery 
he could not have assembled for the gratification of his visitors. 
The new hall was opened in 1855; the architect was William 
Finch HiU. 

The spécialité of this veiy agreeable place is the olden mosic, 
which is sung here with gi'eat inteUigence and spirit; the visi- 
tors are of the better and more appreciative class, and often 
include amateurs of rank. The reserved gaUery, by the way, is 
said to occupy part of the site of the cottage in which Fanny 
Kemble was bom. 

We now ascend fiom the HaU into Kïng-street. At No. 35, 
in 1831, was instituted the Garrick Club, for bringing together 
the patrons of the drama and its professors; many leading come- 
dians and active Uterary men are members. Here were the pic- 
tures coUected by the late Charles Mathews, bequeathed to the 
Garrick by Mr. Durrant, now removed to the new club-house. 

“ Among the portraits were O’Neirs admirable Ukeness of Mr. 
Keeley, near Sir Edwin Landseer’s portrait of Charles Young; 
Peg Woffington, Lee (the author of the Bedlam Tragedy, in nine- 
teen acts), Mrs. Pritchard, and Mr. Garrick—an admirable illus- 
tration of 

Pritchard ’s genteel, and Garrick six feet high ; 
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a most genÜemanlj portndt of Pope, the actor; Garrick again 
as Macbeth, in the Conrt dress; two charming little paîntmgs 
of Miss Poole, when a child-perform^; the late Frederick Yates; 
Mrs. Dayison (of rare beauty); and Miss Lydia Eelly. The 
smoking-room was adomed with gifts firom artists, members of 
the Glub. Mr. Stanfield has given a splendid sea-piece, with a 
wash of waves that sets one coyeting an excursion; and Mr. 
David Boberts has giyen a large and noble painting of Baalbec, 
one of his fînest works. Mrs. Stirling’s bright face looked down 
upon the smokers; and here was a statuette of one who loyed 
the room—^the author of Vanüy Favr, 

Next was ayast picture of Mr. Charles Eemble (long a mem- 
ber) as Macbeth; and a Miss O’Neil as Julîet. The coffee-room 
was deyoted to the members’ dînners; and Mr. Thackeray dined 
for the last time away from home at a table in a niche, in which 
hung the scene ffom the Clcmdestine Marriage where Lord 
Ogleby is preparing to join the ladies. Oyer the fireplace was 
another scene fix)m the same play; and on the mantelpiece were 
Garrick’s candlesticks, Eean’s ring, and some other relics of 
interest The paintings in this room were yery yaluable. There 
was Foote, by Beynolds; a Sheridan; John Eemble; Charles 
Eemble as^Charles II. (under which picture he ofben sat in ad- 
yanced life); Mrs. Charles Eemble, in male attire; Mrs. Fitz- 
william; Charles Mathews, pere; a fine, roystering Woodward, 
reminding one of the rattling times of stage chîyalry and “ yic- 
torious Burgundyand in the moming-room was a delightful 
Eitty Cliye, another Garrick, and, near the ceiling, a row of 
strong faces of by-gone days—Cooke the strongest. 

“ On the second-floor, in a fix)nt-room, were numerous small 
and yery characteristic portraits; and in a press, fdU of large 
folios, was one of the completest and lûost yaluable of coUec- 
tions of theatrical prints. In the card-room, behind this, were 
also some yery quaint and curious Ukenesses; one of Mrs. Lis- 
ton as DoUalolla. There was a sweet face of “ the Prince’s” 
Perdita, which excuses his infatuation and aggrayates his 
treachery. When the yisitor had seen these things, and a few 
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bnsts, among them one of Jnstice Talfonrd (an old member), he 
was informed that he had seen the coUection.”—^This résumé is 
from a nicelj-written paper in the Illustrated Londan News, Jvlj 
16, 1864: we shonld add, an original portrait of Thomas Dogget^ 
the comedian, which is stated not to haye been engraved. 

,In the above month the Glnb removed to the honse jnst bnilt 
for them in the new Cranbonm-street; they having resolved to 
cling to the classic region ronnd Covent Oarden. The archi- 
tect, Mr. Marrable, has adopted the Italian style; and the 
fagade is handsome—^not over-enriched. 

Next door to the old Clnb-honse in King-street lived Ame, 
the npholsterer; where lodged the Indian Eings, commemorated 
in the Taäer and the Spectator. Dr. Ame, the composer, and his 
sister Mrs. Cibber, the npholsterer’s son and danghter, were 
bom in this house. It has been manj jearS' tenanted by Mr. 
WiUiam Cribb, whose father pnblished the magniôcent mezzo- 
tint, by G. CUnt^ from Harlow’s picture of the Trial of Qneen 
Katherine. This celebrated paintmg (known as “ the Kemble 
Famüy,” from its introdncing their portraits) was the last work 
of Harlow; whom his master, Sir Thomas Lawrence, character- 
ised as ** the most promising of aU onr painters.” The pictnre, 
abont 7 by 5 feet, is on mahogany-panel, 14 inch Ihick, stated 
to have cost the painter IM. It appears that Mr. T. Welsh 
fîrst commissioned Harlow to paint for him a kitkat-sized 
portraît of Mrs. Siddons as Qneen Katherine, introdncing a few 
scenic accessories in the distance. It then occnrred to Harlow 
to represent the whole Trial Scene; and most of the actors were 
prevaUed on to sit for their portraits. The snm paid for the 
picture by Welsh was one hnndred guineas; and a Uke snm by 
Cribb for Harlow’s permission to engrave it: a first proof some- 
times brings thirty guineas. To Mr. Cribb is dne the credit of 
having been the first to appreciate the genins of Mr. Thomas 
Sydney Cooper, whose Cnyp-Uke pictures are so justly admired. 
The incident is agreeably told by Miss Mitford, in her Bdfard 
BegU: Mr. Cribb was struck with a smaU cattle-piece by Cooper, 
which he saw in a shop-window in Soho; he songht ont the 
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joxmg painter, and gaye him his first commission; the painting 
was seen hj artists and amatenrs at Mr. Cribb’s picture-room 
in King-street; chiefij &om this work commissions poured in, 
and the artist was on the road to fortune. 

Mahoganj was first used in Englaud in this street: here 
Dr. Gihbons, the eminent physician, was building a house, wben 
his brother, a West-India captain, brought over some maho- 
ganj as ballast; and thinking the wood might be of service to 
his brother the Doctor, he sent him a quantity of it; but the' 
carpenters finding it too hard to work, it was laid aside. Soon 
after this, Mrs. Gibbons wanting a candle-box, the Doctor 
called upon his cabinet-maker in Long-acre, and asked him to 
make öne of some wood which lay in his garden. Wollaston 
also complained that it was too hard; the Doctor said, he must 
get stronger tools. The candle-box was made and approved 
of; insomuch that the Doctor then had a bureau made of the 
same wood: the fine colour and polish were so pleasing, that he 
invited his friends to come and see the bureau; and among 
themwas the Duchess of Buckingham. Her Grace begged 
some of the same wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed WoUas- 
ton to make her a bureau also; on which the fame of mahogany 
and of WoUaston was much raised, and the wood came into 
general use. The doors of a few of the better class of old 
honses in King-street are of soUd mahogany. 

In King-street were the rooms of Paterson, the auctioneer, 
after he had left Essex House, Essex-street, in the Strand, for- 
merly the residence of Sir Orlando Bridgman. He was the 
best book-catalogue maker of his time, and was the first auc- 
tioneer who sold books singly in lots. He had read most of the 
works he ofiered for sale in the EngUsh language; and ofben, 
in seUing books, drew the attention of bidders to some book 
Uttle known. Thus he pöinted out to Dr. Lort, “ at page 47” 
of a little book he was about to seU, a curious anecdote of Sir 
Edmondbury God&ey, of which Paterson said he was not aware 
untü he read it, whüe making his catalogue. The book was put 
np at 28 .; a strong competition arose, and it was sold for IL ös. 
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Paterson had an iinpediment in his speech; yet he delivered, 
in his auction-roonis, a series of lectnres npon Shakspeare’s 
Plays; and had among his auditors George Steevens, Edward 
Malone; and Barry, the painter. 

Upon Paterson leaving his room in King-street, it was taken 
hj King, Collins, and Ohapman, for the sale of books and prints, 
and occasionally let for the night. Here the veteran CoUins 
gave his Evening Brush, or anecdotes of persons who had left 
this world before the birth of three-fonrths of his andienoe. 
Here, too, Charles Dibdin commeneed his London Amusement) 
and drew many tears by his pathetic and popular song of “ Poor 
Jack.” This song was in such requisition, that for months the 
printers could not produce it fast enough; and Dibdin hired a 
stall, a bystander,” sîmilar to the stalls put up in iîx)nt of the 
old Royal Exchange for the sale of newspapers; being large 
enough for Dibdin’s man to stand in, and to deliver out the 
songs; the crowd and scramble, and even fights, to get “ Poor 
Tom Bowling,” or “ PoU and my Partner Joe,” were terrific. 

One of the earliest of the recent improvements was the re- 
moval of a labyrinth of aUeys at the west end of King-street, 
foUowed by the demoUtion of Rose-street, a dirty thoroughfare, 
with a curious Uterary history. Mr. Cunningham thus carefuUy 
narrates; “ It was in this street (Dec. 18th, 1679) that Drydeu, 
retuming to his house in Long Acre, over against Rose-street, 
was barbarously assaulted and wounded by three persons, hired 
for the purpose, as is now known, by Wümot, Earl of Rochester. 
Fifty pounds were offered by the King for the discovery of the 
offenders, and a pardon in addition if a principal or accessoiy 
would come forward. But Rochester’s ‘ Black WiU with a cud- 
gel’ (the name he gives his bully) was bribed to süence, it is 
thought, by a better reward. Rochester took offence at a pas- 
sage in Lord Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire; an essay in which his 
Lordship received assistance from Dryden. There are many 
aUusions to this Rose-aUey Ambuscade, as it is called, in our old 
State poems. So famous, indeed, was the assault, that Mul- 
grave’s poem was commonly caUed the Rose-aUey Satire.” 
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Samnel Bntler^ anthor of Rvâxbras^ lived the latter part of 
his life in Bose-street, in a stndîons, retired manner,” and died 
there in 1680: he is said to haye been bnried at the expense 
of Mr. Longneyille, thongh he did not die in debt. In the 
same street, Edmnnd Cnrll was liYing when he pnblished Mr. 
Pope's Lüercery Corresporidmce. Sannders Welch, the well- 
known jnstice of the peace, once captnred a rogne in Rose-street 
in a singnlar manner. At that time there was no flagged paye- 
ment, and the hackney-men conld driye their coaches close to the 
yery door. Welch had good information that a most notorions 
offender, who had for some time annoyed the Londoners in their 
walks throngh the green lanes to Mary-le-bone, and who had 
elnded the chase of seyeral of his men, was in a first-floor of a 
hoüse in Rose-street. After hiring the tallest hackney-coach 
he conld select, he monnted the box with the coachman, and when 
he was close against the honse, he ascended the roof of the 
coach, threw np the sash of a first-floor window, entered the 
room, and actnally dragged the fellow from his bed ont at the 
window hj his hair, naked as he was, npon the top of the coach, 
and so carried him off. 

Betnming to Eing-street, we maj note, that at the comer 
of Bose-street liyed Mr. Setchel, the bookseller, whose danghter 
painted that yery cleyer and popnlar pictnre, “ The Momentons 
Qnestion.” Mr. Setchel and his father had kept shop here for 
seyenty years. Among the changes in the street, is the erection 
of new offîces for the Westminster Fire Offîce. In a honse on 
this side liyed Lenthall, Speaker of the Honse of Gommons in 
the time of the Commonwealth {Garrick Correspondence^ i. 83). 
We haye heard, bnt not npon snch good anthority as the pre- 
ceding, that in the old Garrick Clnb-honse liyed “ Gentleman 
Lewis,” the comedian; whose portrait, with 10,000/., has been 
beqneathed to the nation. Eing-street wonld appear to haye 
been for more than a centniy past noted for “ book-anctioneers.” 
Leigh was established here in 1744; ftom which time to the 
present, the priced catalognes, with the pnrchasers’ names, are 
preseryed by the present representatiyes of the firm, Sotheby 
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and Wilkinflon, in Wellingfcon-fltreet. In King-fltreet, alflo, 
were the roomci of King and Lochee, who, in 1798, flold here 
Dr. Farmer’fl large library, extending OYer thirty-flix dayfl. 

Afc the floufch-east comer of Bedford-street, the house where 
Clay sold hifl papier-mâché hafl been taken down, and loftier pre- 

ofleley, the cutler and toolmaker. Clay 


Lr. 


mifles built for 

wafl a pupil • of Baskerville, of Binningham, and fîrst applied 
papier-mâche to tea-trays in 1760, by which he realised a fortnne 
of80,000/. Some of the finest of his trays were painted by early 
members of the Royal Academy, among whom was Wheatley. 

In 1863, were taken down in Bedford-street Nos. 14, 15, 
and 16, on the west side, which, in Strype’s time, was the besfc. 
At No. 15, facing Henrietta-sfcreet, lived Chief-Jusfcice Richard- 
son, a very companionable personage. He died in 1635, the 
year in which old Parr dieï The exfcerior of his house was 
modem, bufc parfc of the interior was old, and of Richardson’s 
time. Latterly it was tenanted by Mr. Joseph Lilly, the well- 
known bookseller, who removed thence to Nos. 17 and 18 
New-street, Covent Garden, his large stock of old books, par- 
ticularly rich in early English literature, and black-letter books 
in general. 

In No. 16 lodged the Mher of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
as we gather firom the foUowing record in Whyte’s Miscdlanea 
Nova. “ 


r. Sheridan one time lived in Bedford-street, opposite 
Henrietta-street, which ranges wîth the south side of Covent 
Oarden, so that the prospect lies open the whole way, firee of 
interruption. We were standing together at the drawing-room 
window, expecting Johnson, who was to dine there. Mr. Sheridan 
asked me, could I see the length of the Oarden ? ‘ No, sir’ ” 
(Mr. Whyte was shortsighfced). ‘‘ ‘ Take oufc your opera-glass. 
Johnson is coming. You may know him by his gait.’ I per- 
ceived him at a good distance, working along with a pecnliar 
solemnity of deporfcment, and an awkward sorfc of measured step. 
At fchat time the broad flagging at each side of the street was 
not universally adopted, and stone posts were in fashion, to 
prevent the annoyance of carriages. Upon eveiy post, as he 
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passed along, I conld obserye he deliberatelj laid his hand; bnt, 
miflsing one of them, when he had got at some distance, he 
seemed snddenly to reoollect himself, and, immediatelj retnm- 
ing back, carefhlly performed the accnstomed ceremony, and 
resnmed his former conrse, not omitting one till he gained the 
croflfling. This, Mr. Sheridan assnred me, however odd it 
might appear, was his constant practice; why or wherefore he 
conld not inform me.” 


On the opposite sîde of the street, near the chnrch-gate, was 
an old tayem, the Constitntion (now rebnilt), noted as the 
resort of working men of letters, and for its late honrs; indeed, 
the sittings here were perennial. Among other eccentric per- 
sons we remember to haye seen here, was an accomplished 
scholar named Ghnrchill, who had trayelled mnch in the East, 
smoked and ate opinm to excess, and was foll of information. 
Of another grade were two Mends who liyed in the same honse, 
and had for many years “ tnmed night into day;” rising at 
eight o’clock in the eyening, and going to bed at eight next mom- 
ing. They had in common some astrological, alchemical, and 
spiritual notions, and often passed the night at the Gonstitn- 
tion. This was the fayonrite hannt of Wilson, the laadscape- 


painter, who then liyed in the Garden; he conld, at the Gon- 
stitation, freely indnlge m a pot of porter, and enjoy the fon of 
his brother-painter, Mortimer, who preferred this honse, as it 


was n 


his own in Church-passage. He once made Dr. Ame, 
who had a yeiy red face, with staring eyes, fiirionsly angry by 
telling him that “ his eyes looked like two oysters,' jnst opened 
for sance, pnt npon an oyal side-dish of beetroot.” Wilson 
had a model made in wood of a portion of the Piazza, 
measnrmg abont six feet from the floor, inclnding the stand. 
Thifl he nsed as a receptacle for his painting mplements; the 
rastic-work of the piers was dîvided into dra wers, and the open- 
ings of the arches were fiUed with pencils and oil-bottles. When 
Wilflon finaUy left London for Wales, he sold this model for 
abont fonr ponnds. 

Grosfling into Henrietta-street (called after Henrietta Maria, 
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Qaeen of Charles I.), here haye been a few changes. The stTeet^ 
at first^ was a place of high fashîon: the last relic, in our time, 
was a first-rate hairdresser’s at the east end; nearly opposite 
lodged, with ber parents, the loTely Maria Foote, when in 
her theatrical career. In tbis street lived Kitty Clive, the 
actress; and Paol Whitehead, the poet. Other tenants, as 
Samnel Cooper, the miniatare-painter, and M^Ardell and Sir 
Robert Strange, the distingaished engravers, have given the 
street artistic fame. Sir Joshoa Eeynolds osed to declare 
that M‘Ardell’s prints (of his pictares) woold immortalise him; 
and J. T. Smith estimated M‘Ardell’8 print from Hogarth’s 
pictore of Captain Coram as sorpassing any thing in mezzotinto 
now extant. Sir Bobert Strange, originally a soldier in the 
rebel anny of 1745, when Dake William pat them to flight^ 
saved his life by fleeing into a hoase, the door of which was 
open, and was there concealed onder the hoop of a lady, with 
whom he fell in love, and married; he then became a loyal 
man, was pardoned by the King, and knighted. He ranks 
as “ unqaestionably the best engraver England ever prodnced;” 
his integrity m delivering sabscription impressions was most 
scrapaloas; he never took off more proofs than were really 
bespoke, and eveiy name was pat npon the print as it came oat 
of the press, nnless it were faalty, and then it was destroyed. 
Yet, many years affcer Sir Roberfc’s death, his well-deserved repa- 
tation soffered by his defaced copper-plates being worked and 
sold, until the fraad was detected. 

The street had the Castle Tavem, where Sheridan foaght 
and disarmed Captain Mathews, his rival in Miss Linley’s love. 
Here, too, was Rawthmell’s Coffee-hoase, where the Socieiy of 
Arts first met, March 29th, 1754, with Shipley, the drawing- 
master, for secretary; thoagh Oliver Goldsmith had been a 
candidate for the ofiice. 

We now come to a tavem of oar own day, No. 23, OflBiey’s— 
which enjoyed great and deserved celebrity. It is sketched wifch 
a free hand n Bentley^s Miscelkmy^ March 1841, in Marm 
Offlecma, The snpper-room was large and well-proportioned, 
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aud was, to our thiuking, the best room of the kind in town; 
no pictures, placards, landscape paper-hangings, or vulgar coflPee- 
room finery, to disturb one’s relish of the good things there pro- 
vided. Oflfley, according to this writer, was originally at Bellamy’s, 
and, as such, was privileged to watch, and occasionally admitted 
to assist, the presiding priestess of the gridiron at the exercise of 
her mysteries.” Ofläey’s chop was thick and substantial; the 
House of Commons’ chop was small and thin, and honourable 
Members sometimes ate a dozen at a sitting. Ofläey’s chop 
was served with shred shalots, warmed in gravy; and, accom- 
panied by nips of Burton ale, was a delicious after-theatre sup- 
per. The large room at that hour was generally crowded with 
a higher class of men than are to be seen in tavems of the pre- 
sent day. There was excellent dining up-stairs, with wines really 
worth drinking—all with a sort of Quakerly plainness, but 
solid comfort. The fast men came to the great room, where the 
spéckdieé was singing by amateurs upon one evening of the week; 
and to prevent the choras waking the dead in their cerements 
in the adjoining churchyard, the only window of the room was 
double. The “ professionals” staid away. Francis Crew sang 
Moore’s melodies, then m their zenith; sometimes, in a spirit of 
wî^gery, an amateur would sing ‘‘ Chevy Chase” in full; and now 
and then Ofläey himself troUed out one of Captain Morris’s lyrics. 
Such was this right joyously convivial place some five-and-forty 
years since upon the singing night. Upon other evenings, there 
came to a large round table (a sort of privileged place) a few 
well-to-do, substantiaL tradesmenfi'omthe neighbourhood; among 
whom was the renowned surgical-instrument maker fix)m the 
Strand, who had the sagacity to buy the iron fi'om oflT the piles 
of Old Lôndon Bridge (after it had lain for centuries under 
water), and convert it into some of the finest surgical instruments 
ever made. Ofläey’s, however, declined: the singing was dis- 
continued; time had thinned the ranks and groups of the bright 
and buoyant; the large room was firequented only by quiet, 
orderly persons, who kept good hours; the theatre-suppers grew 
few and far between; the merry old host departed,—^when it was 
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proposed to haye his portrait painted—^bnt in yain: sncoesfi had 
ebbed away. The house waa let to the Cambridge publishers, 
the Macmillans, who haye since built for themselTes a classically- 
fronted house in Bedford-street. By the way, in two houses 
opposite Offley’s, Mr. Bohn, pére^ assembled hÎB immense stock 
of books, to be outnumbered by his eldest son, Mr. Henry Bohn, 
in Tork-street,—^thus maintaining the classic character of Co- 
Tent Garden as a region of bibliopoles. 

In Chandos-street the last silk-mercer’s firm has disappeared: 
it was here that a large fortune was made from the famous maza- 
rine-blue silk, the colour of the Cardinals’ robes. Here lodged 
Humphrey Wanley, the antiquary, as we gather fi*om a letter in • 
the Harleian Mss. fi*om the ReT. Thomas Baker, Cambridge, 
Oct. 16 (1718), addressed “To the worthy Mr. Wanley, at the 
Biding-hood Shop, the comer of Chandois and Bedford-streets, 
CoTent Garden :” hereweleam that the shopwas also famed for 
its riding-hoods. The father of John Thelwall, the politician, 
was a silk-mercer in this street, where John was bom, in 1764. 

It is hardly worth extending our walk in Chandos-street, to 
record two of its olden notorieties, or rather infamies. Here, 
at the Hole-in-the-Wall TaTem, was arrested, in the reign of 
Charles II., the highwayman DuTal. And, in an “ improTement” 
clearance about 1830, was taken down, on the north side of 
Chandos-street, the large hotel known as “ the Key,” mentioned 
in scandalous chronicles of the present centuiy as the resort of 
rakes, royal and noble, and their companions, for whose priTacy 
coaches droTe under the gateway, close to the hotel-door. 

As you enter Maiden-lane fi*om Bedford-street, it is hard to 
imagine Andrew Marrell lodging in a second-floor in this narrow 
place, when he sat in Parliament for Hull, and refiised a Treasuiy 
order for lOOOZ., brought to him by Lord Danby fi*om the King. 
Nor can we fancy Voltaire lodging in this duU lane, at the White 
Perake. More in character with the place is the Cyder CeUar, 
opened about 1730, and descrihed as a ^^Midnight Concert- 
room,” in Adventurea Underground^ 1750. Porson was a great 
loTer of cyder, the patronymic drink for which the place was 
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onoe &ined: it became his nightly hannt; and he is even Baid 
to have passed his wedding-night here, and left at eight next 
moming. We remember the place not many years after Por- 
son’s death, when it was, as its name implied, a cellar, and the 
fittings were mde and rough: 07er the mantelpiece was a large 
mezzotint portraît of Porson, framed and glazed, which we take 
to be the missing portrait named by the Eev. Mr. Watson, in 
his lately published Life of the Professor. The Cyder Gellar 
was described in the London Magaainey by Charles Lamb, about 
1823, as fiunous for political debates and discussions. 

In the first-floor of the adjoining house was located, for a 
time, the Fielding Club—^a society of authors and artists; promi- 
nent among whom was Albert Smith, ever ready with his lively 
and harmless rattle, without a grain of ill-nature in a whole 
night’s patter and pleasant humour. 

In the house, No. 26, nearly opposite, lived William Tumer^ 
who dressed wigs, shayed beards, and, in the days of queuesi 
topknots, and hair-powder, waited on the gentlemen of the 
Grarden at their own houses; when a hairdresser’s was a more 
profitable trade than at the present day. A door under the 
arched passage on the right led to the shop, in the room above 
which was bom, in the spring of 1775, Joseph Mallord William 
Tumer, “ the most prolific, the most varied, and the greatest 
landscape-painter the world ever saw;” he was baptised at St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, on May 14, in the same year. At a 
veiy early age he took to drawing, and next coloured prints by 
John Baphael Smith, the crayon-painter and mezzotinto-en- 
graver, who then lived in Maiden-lane. Another of Smith’s 
colourers was Thomas Girtin, the founder of our English school 
of water-colour art; and from Girtin, Tumer acquired his love 
for landscape-painting. Young Tumer removed to apartments 
in Hand-court, next the above house, and, during his residence 
here, exhibited at the Eoyal Academy fifty-nine pictures. The 
great painter’s natal house has been taken down, but the court, 
with the quaint school-house, remaîns. • 

Opposite the Cyder Cellar lodged Proctor, the painter and 
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scnlptor, and a fellow-stndent with Flazman: he was fonnd 
here by West, in very reduced circnmstÄnces, and in a distnrbed 
state of mind, arising from pecnniary embarrassment, and a 
most hononrable wish to leave England for Bome, as a stndent 
of the Boyal Academy, free of every debt. A friend of Proc- 
tor’s went privately to a gentleman who held a note for money 
lent, and represented Proctor's distress; when the creditor pnt 
the note into the fire, and desired that the artist shonld make 
himselfeasy. Early next moming his Mend hastened to. Maiden- 
lane with the good news, bnt fonnd that Proctor had died the 
preceding night. Thns, in two adjoîning honses, how oppoâte 
was the fate of genins! Proctor’s best work is Ldon on the 
Wheel. 

Throngh Maiden-lane we pass to Sonthampton-street: near 
the foot stood Bedford Honse, principally bnilt of wood; the 
garden extended northward, its wall bonnding Covent-Garden 
Market. In Sonthampton-street is a bar-gate of the Dnke of 
Bedford, who has power to erect walls and gates at the end of 
every thoronghfare on his estate. Hctc, in 1711, Bohea-tea 
was sold at 26«. per ponnd, at the sign of the Barber’s Pole. 
At No. 27 lived David Garrick, before he removed to the 
Adelphi-terrace, No. 5, the new honse which he had pnrchased. 

No. 31, late Godfrey and Cooke’s, was the oldest chemist’s 
and dmggist’s shop in London; bnt was removed from here in 
1863. Here phoaphorus was Jirst manufoLCtwred in England; the 
above premises having been the honse, shop, and laboratory of 
Ambrose Godfrey Hanckwitz, who, immediately afber the dis- 
covery of phosphoms by Brandt, the alchemist, nnder the in- 
stmctions of ilie celebrated Eobert Boyle, sncceeded in pre- 
paring an onnce of the snbstance, and presented it to his 
master. Boyle’s acconnts of it, and his experiments, cansed a 
demand for phosphoms; and Hanckwitz, working nnder Boyle’s 
directions, commenced to mannfrctnre it, and prodnced it in 
larger qnantities than any other person. In his advertisement 
he says: “ For the information of the cnrions, he is the only 
one in London who makes inflammable phosphoms, which can 
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be preseired in water. Phosphorus of Bolognian stone, flowers 
of phosphorus, black phosphorus, and that made with acid oil, 
and other varieties. All unadulterated; every description of 
good drugs. He sells wholesale and retail.—^N.B. He sells solid 
phosphorus, wholesale, fifby shillings an ounce, and retail, three 
potinds sterling the ounce.” 

Bedford House was taken down in 1704, and Southampton- 
streetwas then commenced: here, in 1706, Hanckwitz built his 
premises, the business of a chemist having been carried on by 
him in the neighbourhood since 1680. Jacob Bell, in his Hm- 

torical Sketch of ihe Progreae of Pharmacy in Great Britainj tells 

ns that Hanckwitz “ was a maker of phosphorus and other che- 
micals which were rare at that period, and which he sold in 
different parts of the countiy during his travels. His labora- 
tory was a fashionable resort in the aftemoon on certain occa- 
sions, when he performed popular experiments for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. It opened with glass-doors into a garden, 
which extended as far as the Strand, but which is now built 
upon. Four curious old prints of the laboratory in its former 
state are in the possession of Messrs. Godfrey and Cooke (now 
of Knightsbridge); also a portrait of Hanckwitz, engraved by 
Vertue (1718), which he had distributed among his customers 
as a keepsake.” Hanckwitz died in 1741. His successors, God- 
frey and Cooke, maintained the date 1680 on their premises in 
Southampton-street; and upon a board, over the entrance to the 
laboratory, in Maiden-lane, where the seat of the important 
chemical manufacture is now a potato-store! We confess that 
we looked upon this change with a feeling of regret. Per- 
chance some reader may say, What care I about phosphorus V* 
Many a better-informed one will remember that to the utili- 
sation of this elementary body we owe that domestic wonder 
the Lucifer Match, accidentally discovered by a chemist and 
druggist of Stockton-upon-Tees some forty years ago, and 
brought into practice by Faraday. 

With this brilliant feu de chknie we end our “ Changes in 
Covent Garden.” 


THE LAST OF TEE FLEET PRISON. 


A Frison is a honse of care, 

A place where none can thriye ; 

A touchstone true to try a friend, 

A grave for one aliye: 

Sometimes a place of right, 

Sometimes a place of wrong, 

Sometimes a place of rogues and thieyes, 

And honest men among. 

Inscription on the Toîbooth, Edinhturgk. 

A PEISON in a crowded city is one of its waste places—a 
scene of stagnant life, yet where, in the lines of the nnrseiy 

lyrist, 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


Such waa the Prison of the Fleet; first built, some eight cen- 
turies since, upon the bank of a rapid stream, taking its rise in 
the rural heights of Hampstead,—^fresh and clear in its early 
course,—^but becoming foul and dark onward, through the 
poUution of the town; and passing the City waU, 

To where Fleet^tch, with disembog^ing streams, 

Bolls its larg^ tribnte of dead dogs to Thames. 

Fope, Dunciad. 

For nearly eight'centuries had the Meet been a place of se- 
curiiy or confinement, and the terror of evü-doers of ahnost 
every grade. The disappearance of such a pile, certainly one of 
the most ancient foundations in the metropoUs, should not pass 
without being made a note of; and, although the last build- 
ing was little more than sixty years old, the locua in quo is 
storied with associations of more than ten times that date; 
during which its ceUs and dungeons weré tenanted by poUtical 
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and religioos martTTs, and men of more pliant consciences 
whom the law stigmatised as debtors. In whatever appropria- 
tion we regard the Fleet Prison, its entire removal indicates 
the reformed spirit of onr jurisprudence, criminal and civü. 

It appears, from various records, that “the Prison called 

the Meet” was formerly held in conjunction with the manor of 

_ _ • 

Leveland, in the county of Kent,’"and with “ the King’s houses 
at Westminster.” The manor was part of the ancient posses- 
sions of the See of Canterbury, being held of the several Arch- 
bishops by knights’ service. In the ninth of Kichard I. (1198), 
Kathaniel de Leveland and Bobert de Leveland, his son, were 
. fined in sixty marks, to have the custody of the royal houses 
and of the prîson, which, they stated, had been their inheritance 
ever since the Conquest. 

Stow records that, în 1202, third of King John, the King 
granted the wardenship of the Fleet and the wardenship of the 
daughter and heir of Kobert Leveland to Simon Fitz-Kobert, 
Archdeacon of Wells. From 1206 to 1215, Kobert de Leveland 
was warden; Margaret, his widow, carried the manor, &c., in 
marriage to Giles de Badlesmere; but he, having married her 
without the King’s license, could not obtain his pardon till 
abont three years previous to his death, and not then without 
great intercession. The early history of the Prison is, however, 
little better than a sealed book; the buming of the building by 
the followers of Wat Tyler being the only noticeable event. By 
the regulations of this period, the warden might arm the porters 
at the gates with halberts, bills, or other weapons, 

Among the distinguished prisoners was the impetuous 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who was first committed here for 
sending a challenge: he was allowed in the prison two servants 
to wait upon him, but not permitted to entertain any of his 
firiends at table. He made several applications for his release; 
pleaded to the Privy Council “ the fury of reckless youth,” and 
the inofiPensiveness of hispast life; andbegged that, if he may not 
be liberated, he may at least be removed to a place of confine- 
ment in better air; he was then removed to Windsor, and in four 
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days released. In 1543, SuiTey was summoned before the Privy 
Council, at the instance of the City authorities, for having eaten 
flesh in Lent; and for having, with young Wyatt, the poet’s son, 
and Pickering, gone about the streets at midnight, breaking 
windows with stone-bows. To the first charge he pleaded a 
license; submitting to sentence on the second, for which he was 
again senfc to the Fleet. During his imprisonment, he wrote 
his Satire upon the Citizens, in which he pretends that he broke 
their windows to awaken them to a sense of their iniquities: 
it commences thus: 

Londoii! hast thou accused me 
Of breach of laws ? the root of strife, 

Within whose breast did boil to see, 

So fervent hot, thy dissolute life; 

That eren the hate of sins that grow 
Within thy wicked waUs so rife, 

For to break forth did convert so, 

That terror could it not repress. 

Surrey’s grave irony has misled the editor of his Poems, who 
states the poet’s motive to have been a religious one; a very 
absurd defence of a vinous frolic of window-breaking. 

Nash was imprisoned here for writing the satirical play of the 
Isle of Dogs, never printed: he died at the early age of thirty- 
five, having ‘‘ prodigally conspired against good hours.” Pope 
might well designate the Fleet “ the Haunt of the Muses.” 

In the reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary, several vic- 
tims of bigotry were committed here. Bishop Hooper was 
twice sentenced to the Fleet, which he only quitted, in 1555, 
for the stake and the fire at Gloucester: upon his way thither, 
he slept at the Angel Inn, St. Clement’s, Strand. In the Fleet, 
his bed was “ a little pad of straw, with a rotten coveringhis 
“ chamber was vile and stinking.”* 

At Gloucester, a statue of Bishop Hooper has been erected, at the cost 
of one hundred guineas; sculptor, Thornhill, of Dublin. It stands on a 
Gothic pedestal, surmounted by a canopy and a Gothic spire; which were 
built by the poorer inhabitants of Gloucester and its neighbourhood, at 
the expense of about 400/., on the spot where the Bishop was bumt. This 
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The Sergeancy, or Wardenfihîp of the Fleet, appearfi to have 
beea early a “ place,” in the worst sense pf the tenn. In 1586, 
it was nnderlet to two persons, whose cmelty and extortion 
were so heinoos, that a Commission was issued to inquire 
into the matter of complaint. 

At this time the Fleet was the prison for persons committed 
from the Court of Star Chamber. Bacon, in early life, held the 
offîce of Begistrar of this infamous Court, worth about 1600Z. 
per annum. In his Life of King Hefrvry VII. he characterises 
this Court as one of the sagest and noblest institutions of this 
kmgdorncomposed of good elements, for it consisteth of 
ooimsellors, peers, prelates, and chief judges.” 

From the reign of Elizabeth to the sixteenth of Charles I. 
(1641), the Star Chamber was in fuU activity. Among its poli- 
tical yictims consigned to the Fleet were Prynne and Lilbume. 
Prynne was committed here for writing his HiariomoRtix; taken 
ont of the prison, and, afber suffering piUory, branding, mutüa^ 
tion of the nose, and loss of ears, was remanded to the Fleet. 
Lilbume, ‘‘ Free-bom John,” and his printer, were committed to 
the Fleet for libel and sedition: the former was smartly whipped 
at the cart’s-tail, from the prison to the pUlory, placed be- 

tween Westminster HaU and Star Chamber; and taken back 
doubly ironed into the prison-wards. 

To HowePs imprisonment we owe his very entertaining 
Familiar Lettera, several of which are dated from here. By 
“ A Letter to the Earl of B., from the Fleet,” Nov. 20, 1643, 
Howel was arrested “one moming betimes,” by five men, 
armed with “ swords, pistüs, and büs,” and some days after 
committed to the Fleet; and he adds, As far as I see, I must 
lie at dead omchor in this Fleet a long time, unlesse some gentle 
gaU blow thence to make me Immch out.” Then we find hiîn 
consoUng himself with the refiection that “ the EngUsh peeple 
are in effect but prisoners, as all other islanders are.”. Other 
Letters by Howel date from the Fleet, 1645-6-7. Though 

Memorial was inaugurated February 9th, 1863, the 308th anniversary of 
Hooper’s martyrdom. 
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some of the Letters dated from various places abroad are be- 
lieved to have been written in the prison, they bear inteinal evi- 
dence that Howel had visited these places. 

In 1655, the Fleet and keeping of the Palace at Westmin- 
ster were conveyed, for a consideration, to Jeremy Whichcote, 
Esq., of the Temple, barrister - at - law. At the reqnest of 
Oharles II., dnring his exüe, Whichcote pnrchased the Warden- 
ship, and, by officiating sometimes himself, sheltered the King’s 
agents, and prevented a treacherons design against his person: 
for this he received a patent of baronetcy, dated Bmssels, 
2d April 1660; which title is bome at the present time by 
his descendant, Sir Thomas Whichcote, of Aswarby Park, Lin- 
colnshire. 

The Prison was bnmt a second time on 4th September 1666, 
dnring the Great Fire; after which, Sir Jeremy Whichcote, the 
Warden, pnrchased Garon Honse and ten acres of land, in Sonth 
Lambeth, for the safe keeping of the prisoners; the King ap- 
pointed Caron Honse to be the prison of the Fleet; bnt it 
was rebnilt npon the old spot, and the prisoners were removed 
there. 

After the abolition of the Star Chamber, in 1641, the Fleet 
became a prison for debtors, and for contempt of the Conrt of 
Chancery, Common Pleas, and Excheqner. It appears to have 
been nsed for the confinement of debtors froin the thirteenth 
ceÄtnry at least, by a petition from John Franncey, a debtor in 
the Fleet, a.d. 1290. 

Wycherley, the wit and dramatist> lay in the Fleet seven 
years, mined throngh his Conntess’ settlement being dispnted: 
he was thrown into prison, and is said to have been at last re- 
heved by James II., who, having gone to see Wycherley’s Plain 
Dealer acted, Was so delighted, that he gave orders for the pay- 
ment of the anthor’s debts, and settling a pension of 200^. a 
year on him; bnt this history has an apocryphal air. 

Sir Richard Baker, the chronicler, was one of the most nn- 
fortnnate debtors confined here: he married in 1620, and soon 
after got into pecnniary difficnlties, and was thrown into the 
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Fleei^ where he spent the remaînmg years of his life, and 
died in 1644-5, in a state of extreme poyerty. Mr. Cminingham, 
from the rate-books of St. Clement’s Danes, tells ns that Sir 
Bichard lived in Milford-lane, Strand, from 1632 to 1639: pos- 
siblj Lady Baker resided here. Sir Richard wrote his Chronicle, 
pnblished 1641, and other works, as a means of snbsistence, 
dnring his imprisonment. The Chronide was for a centnry the 
popolar book among the sqnires and ancient conntry gentlemen 
of the school of Sir Roger de Coverley. The anthor*s residence 
in the Fleet was not very compatible with reference to antho- 
rities and antiqnarian research; thongh Ml of errors, it has 
given more pleasnre and diffîised more acqnaintance with histoiy 
than works of higher pretensions: it is now little read; bnt we 
may remark, that in onr time oertaîn historîcal works which are 
most read are by no means the most accnrate. Baker’s Chro^ 
nkle is oertainly one of onr most amnsing “prison books,” 
and has been treated with mnch nnmerited ridicnle. Sîr Richard 
was interred in the nearest chnrch, old St. Brîde’s, the bnrial- 
place of the Fleet Wardens. Francis Sandford, anthor of the 
GenealogicaX HisUyry^ alsp died in the Fleet, in 1693. 

We pasB to another class of committalB. Eeys was sent 
here for marrying the Lady Mary Grey, the sister of Lady 
Jane Grey; Dr. Donne, for marrying Sir George More’s danghter 
withont her father’s knowledge; Sir Robert Killigrew, for 
speaking to Sir Thomas Overbnry as he came firom visiting Sir 
Walter Raleigh; the Conntess of Dorset, for pressing into the 
Privy Chamber, and importnning James I., “contrary to com- 
mandment;” and Lncins Carey, Yisconnt Falkland, for sending 
a challenge. 

The abnses of the Wardenship did not disappear with the 
abolitîon of the Star Chamber; bnt the Warden stül continned 
to exact enormons fees, by pntting in irons and oppressing pri- 
soners for debt, worse than in tîle time of the Star Chamber. 
In a little volnme entitled the Criea of ihe Oppreeeed^ pnblished 
by Moses Pitt, in 1691, the enormities of the Fleet, where the 
anthor was imprisoned for debt, are nnsparingly exposed; and 
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a cnrions yiew of the place, its inmates and visitors, is giyen 
some of the latter wearîng fashionable wigs, and carryîng flowerd 
to preyent *^noisome smells” (then preyalent in the gaol)injnring 
their health. At the grated windows are destitnte prisoners 
clamonring for charity, and a gentleman is contribnting to the 
begging-box, which is handed to him; here are the tnmkey 
with his huge key, yisitors waiting to be let out, the grating in 
the door, formidable spikes upon the wall; and aboye it are seen 
the lofty hats of the persons walking in the opposite street. 

In 1696, the Fleet cruelties and enormities were made public; 
but it was not until 1727 that a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons sat at the prison, and reported the Fleet to haye been re- 
built by Sir Jeremy Whichcote, as a consideration for Charles 
II. haying granted him the Wardenship and the keeping of the 
Palace at Westminster; the shops in Westminster Hall, cer- 
tain tenements adjoining the Fleet, &c. But the Prison, being 
freehold, feU by descent or purchase into incapable hands, and 
the patent was set aside; and after a single life-grant» one 
Huggins, by giying 5000/. to Lord Clarendon, obtained the 
grant of the offioe for his own and bis son’s life. Huggins 
permitted numerous persons to escape irom the prîson and rules, 
among whom were two Crown debtors, of 4000/. and 10,000Z.; 
in short, he confessed that so many persons escaped during his 
wardenship, that it was impossible to enumerate them. Charges 
of oppression and cruelty were also brought home to him. Hug- 
gins next surrendered the patent for 5000/. to Bambridge, who 
permitted Crown debtors to escape, extorted large sums of monej, 
and loaded debtors with irons and put them into dungeons. 
The Committee found here instruments of torture which Bam- 
bridge had put on the necks of prisoners, to extort fees or bribes; 
and among other sufferers here was Sir William Rich, con- 
flned in a loathsome dungeon and loaded with irons, for some 
slight offence he had giyen to Bambridge. Another of his 
yictims, Jacob Mendez Solas, after being seized and fettered, 
and kept in a sponging-house for a week, was tumed into the 
dungeon, or “ Strong Eoom,” a yault where dead bodies were 
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kept nntil the coroner’s inqnest passed npon them; it had no 
chimney or fireplace, and only light throngh a hole eight inches 
sqnare; it was neither paved, boarded, nor plastered, and bnilt 
o^er the common sewer, close to the prison dnnghill: in this 
wretched cell the poor prisoner was kept^ manacled and shackled, 
for nearly two months. 

It is to this Gaol Committee,.who exposed these enormities, 
that Thomson so tonchinglj allndes in his Winter: 

And here can I forget the generons band, 

Who, touched wîth human woe, redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol ?‘— 

Unpitied and unheard, where miserj moans ; 

Where sickness pines ; where thirst and hunger bum, 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

Hogarth painted Bambridge before the Committee: he was 
tried, bnt acqnitted for want of evidence; he died a few years 
afterwards by his own hand. In his time, the Prison was di- 
yided into Common Side and Master’s Side; every prisoner, at 
his entrance, was forced to pay six shillings to the tipstaff, 
towards a bowl of pnnch; he had to bring his own bedding, 
or hire it of the Warden, or lie on the fioor. Prisoners were 
called pigeons; and it was proved that Bambridge had retained 
men in prison long after they had been ordered to be discharged, 
and had even made one man a prisoner by force. Dmnken, 
disorderly persons were then pnnished by pntting them in the 
stocks; and prisoners attempting to escape were pnt in a tnb 
at the gate of the prison, by way of pnblic shame. The Com- 
mittee of 1729 estimated the rents, perqnisites, and profits of 
the wardenship at 4628^. ISs. 2d. per annum. In James I.’s 
reign, the Warden’s fee was 19i 4e. Sd. ; in 1807, 2001. a year. A 
Warden who sncceeded in 1758 held the office for sixty-two years. 

One Dance, the son of the architect of old Bnckingham 
Honse and Gny’s Hospital, was imprisoned in the Fleet as a 
debtor, and, in a poem entitled the Humoura ofthe Fleetj 1749, 
has described the inmates of “ this poor bnt merry place,” its 
rackets or wrestle, billiards, backgammon, and whist; the 
rongh jnstice of drenching distnrbers of the peace beneath the 
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pamp; the “ tip” for the chamberlam to show proper lodgmgs; 
the master’s fee, 1/. 2«. 8c?., for a decent room; which was some- 
times “ Moimt Scoundrel,” wretched qnarters on the Common 
Side, shown to get a fee for better. Dance’s book has a fixjntis- 
piece ofthe piison-yard; a new-comer treating the gaoler, cook, 
and others, to drînk; racket-playing against the high brick- 
wall, with chevaux-defrise mountings; and a pump and a tree in 
one comer. 

Dance tells of a ‘‘ wind-up to a day in prison,”—^that watch- 
men repeated, Wko goee out f fi*om half-past nine till St. Paul’s 
clock stmck ten, to give visitors notice to depart; when the 

last stroke was given, they cried, All tdd; the gates were locked, 

♦ 

and nobody suffered to go out upon any account. 


Cnrll’s Corinna, Mrs. Thomas, was a prisoner in the Fleet 
for some time: on her release she took a small lodging in Fleet- 
street, where she died, Febraary 3, 1730. The notorious Mrs. 
Comelys died in the Fleet in 1797. Another eccentric prisoner 
here was Parson Ford, who figures in Hogarth’s Midnight Con- 
versation: he died here in 1731. Parson Keith, of May Fair, 
was here in 1758; and Eobert Lloyd, the poet, and Churchill’s 
fiiend, in 1764. 

A century ago the Prison was considered a nnisance; and, 
in 1769, it was proposed to remove it to Ely House, Holbom; 
but the opposition of the inhabitants prevailed. It was then 
planned to transfer it to St. George’s Fields.* 

But in the Riots of 1780, the Fleet was destroyed by fire, 
and the prisoners liberated by the rioters. Most of the paperB 
and records were lost; though there remain scattered books and 
documents of several centuries back. The Warden had been 
directed by the Lord Mayor 'not to make any resistanoe to the 
mob, which, as an eye-witness informed the writer of a short 
history of the Fleet published in 1845, might have been easily 
dispersed by a few soldiers. The rioters were polite enough to 

* It was then also proposed to remove Fleet Market, which had heen 
built over part of the Ditch, to the site of the Frison; and make a street 
through the Swan Inn, Holbom-bridge, to Tummill-street. 
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send notice to tïie prisoners of the time of their coming; and on 
being informed that it wonld be inconyenient, on account of the 
lateness of the honr, to postpone their visit to the following day. 
The conflagration here mnst have been terrible; for Horace 
Walpole tells ns, that his printer beheld three sides of Fleet 
Market in flames; Bamard’s Inn at one end, the Prison at one 
side, and the distiller’s at the other, besides Fetter-lane and 
Shoe-lane. 

After the Riots, the Prison was rebnilt, with stone stair- 
cases. It consisted chiefly of one long brick pile, parallel with 
Farringdon-street; the entrance was by a passage immediately 
into a conrt, the whole length of the place on one side, and 
bonnded on the other by a high wall, ending in chevaux-de-frise. 
Passing throngh the lobby, you entered another conrt, the whole 
. length of the Prison, sixty yards, and surrounded by lofty walls. 
In this conrt was a good racket-gronnd. The Prison was all 
one bnilding, in fonr floors, or ‘‘ gaUeries,” having passages the 
whole length of the bnilding, which comprised the chapel, 
coflfee-room, and tap-rooms. There was no ‘‘prison aUowance,” 
bnt varions donations from the Conrts of Excheqner, Chan- 
cery, Common Pleas, from the Ciiy Companies, and private 
individnals. 


The gaUeries were 'ill-lighted, and had ahnost countless 
doors, opening into single rooms, 14J by 12^ feet. The dark 
and dirty appearance of the passages, and the tnrmoil of prison- 
ers and visitors passing to and from the rooms; the ceaseless 
banging of doors, echoing through the vaulted roof,—^had a 
depressing eflfect upon the nerves, and made one shndder at 
man’s self-imposed snflfering. The rooms presented the nsnaUy 
wretched aspect of a debtors’-prison Inxury in the dirty-white 
squalor of the waUs, perchance scrawled with the oflfecourings 
of a low mind, or vulgarity ill at ease, and exempUfying “ want 


of decency is want of sense.” Perchance, too, the Ught streamed 
thiDugh the begrimed window npon a bed of “ London white,” 
which the occnpant, in the heyday of dissipation, would have 
scarcely deemed fit for a panper; whüst the tattered cnrtams. 
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the rickeiy and broken fiimitiire, and “ G. fi.” tipon the jambs 
of the grate, denoted all manner of unrest. 

The inmates and stragglers in this honse of care presented 
ahnost as mnch yariety as a parish crowd. Here might be seen 
the turbaned debtor, bewrapped in the dirty relics of his flannt- 
ing flnery; the ci~dewmt man of property, creeping abont in ri^ 
and craving to do the offices of the menial; and the wofhl wife, 
ministerîng to cheat sorrow of a smile—^yet heart>sick and sore. 
Eyer and anon doors opened, and there came forth the revel- 
shont and the joUy langh—^the indiscriminate welcome which 
wonld haye the whole world for a table, and keep it in a roar. 

They whom cnriosity tempted to stroU thither did not soon 
forget the rabble ront and theîr nestUng-places. Alack! what 
strange bedfeUows did Debt—a phase of misery—^make men 
acqnainted witb in the Fleet! 

If a prisoner did not wish to go to the Common Side,—a 
bnUding apart, and to the right of the Master’s Side, where he 
was pnt, with several other prisoners, into a common room, di- 
vided only cabin-fashion, for which he paid nothing,—^he had 
the choice of going down into “ Bartholomew Fair,” where he 
paid Is. 3d. for the nndistnrbed nse of a room; or np to some 
of the better apartments, where he paid the same rent, bnt was 


snbject to 



i. e. a feUow - prisoner pnt into his 


room, or “ chnmmed npon bÎTn ;” bnt who might be got rid of 
for 4:8. 3d. a week, or more, according to the fhlness of the 
Prison. The latter prisoner wonld then. provide himself with 
a common lodging, by letting which inmates^ of the Fleet were 
known to have accnmnlated mnch money. 

Ont of doors there was a strange indication of recreant 
waste, vagabondism, and récklessness. Here might be seen 
the characterless characters of the place, in which debtors’ 
prisons were snre to abonnd. Smokers and other îdlers loitered 
abont the steps leading to the racket - gronnd, where manj 
won who had lamentably faüed with the baU of Ufe. Beneatb 
a shed was played skittles—^the senseless wooden mmble echo- 
ing throngh the place, thongh not drowning the roar of the 
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great town ontside; and yon might see two or three of its 
chnrch-spîres above the iron fringe of the prison-walls. What a 
paînful reflection was called np by the ontside roar, in contrast 
with the bankrnpt life within these walls! Then, as if to keep 
np the mockery, they verged npon the yard of the Belle Sauvage 
Inn—a place strongly snggestive of locomotive liberty. 

The moraJs of the place seemed incorrigible. Half a cen- 
tnry ago, a Parliamentaiy Committee reported the prevalence 
of scenes of riot and disorder, and the difficnlty of altogether 
preventing them; and thongh the Warden had the power of 


confining those gnilty of disorderly behavionr, the punishment 


did not seem to prodnce much effect. 


Another Fleet abuse remains to be noticed. Marriages 


were perfonned in this Prison, previonsly to 1754; and thongh 
not legal and regnlar, were tacitly recognised as being valid 
and indissolnble. Many of these weddings were really per- 
formed in the Prison-chapel; thongh the “ Fleet parsons” and 
tavem-keepers in the neighbonrhood fitted np a room as a 
chapel; and most of the tavems near the Fleet kept their own 
registers. In the Grub-street Joumal of Jannary 1735, we 
read: “There are a set of dmnken, swearing parsons, with 
their myrmidons, who wear black coats, and pretend to be 
clerks and registers of the Fleet, and who ply about Lndgate- 
hül, pnlling and forcing people to some peddling alehonse or 
brandy-shop, to be married; even 6n a Sunday, stopping them 
as they go to church, and almost tearing their clothes off their 
backs.” Pennant says: “ In walking along the streets in my 
yonth, on the side next the Prison, I have often been tempted 
by the qnestion, ‘ Sir, will yon be pleased to walk in and be 
married ?’ Along this most lawless space was freqnently hung 
up the sign of a male and female, with hands conjoined, with 
^Mamages performed within’ written undemeath. A dirty 
fellow invited yon. The parson was seen walking before his 
shop; a sqnalid, profligate fignre, clad in a tattered plaid 
nightrgown, with a fiery fece, and ready to couple yon for a 
dram of gin or roU of tobacco.” 



4 
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The indecency of these practices, and the &oiliiy they af* 
forded for accomplishing forced and fraudnlent marrîages, were 
not the only eyils. Marriages could be antedated, wîthont 
limit, on payment of a fee, or not entered at all. Parties could 
be married without declaring their names. Women hired tem* 
porary husbands at the Fleet, in order that they might be able 
to plead coverture to an action for debt, or to produce a certifi- 
cate 1n case of their being enceinte. These hired husbands were 
provided by the parson for five shillings each; sometimes they 
were women. And for half-a-guinea a marriage might be regis- 

tered and certified that never took place. 

In the Fleet, the errant Edward Wortley Montague (Lady 

Mary’s son) was marrîed; also Charles Churchill, the poet; 
and the Hon. H. Fox, son of the first Lord HoUand, to the 
daughter oftheDuke ofBichmond. In 1702, the Bishop of 
London interfered, to prevent the scand^ous practice, but with 
little effect; and it was not until the passing of the Act of Par- 
liament, in 1754, that the evil was put an end to: on the 
day previously (March 24), in one register-book alone, were re- 
corded 217 marriages, the last of the Fleet weddings. In 
1821, a coUection of the registers, weighing more than a ton, 
and recording Fleet marriages, was purchased by Govemmeut, 
and deposited in the Bishop of London’s Kegistry, Doctor’s 
Commons: thc earliest is dated 1674. They are not now, as 
formerly, received in evideüce: Lord Kenyon considered them 
admissible in a pedigree case; and Lord Eldon as declarations. 
Still, they are not altogether useless as matters of record (see 
Hiatory ofthe Fleet Marriages, “ The Parsons and their Kegis- 
ters,” &c., by John S. Bum). 

Above the entrance to the Prison was the figure 9 ; so that 
a delicate address, given by the prisoners, was “No. 9 Fleet 
Market.” The front had also, southward,. an arched opening 
into a cell-like room, called ‘‘ the grate,” from the (Tossed iron- 
bars at the window. Above was inscribed, “ Pray remember 
the poor prisoners, having no allowance;” a small box was 
placed at the window-sill, to receive the charity of passengers 
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in the street, while a prisoner within shonted in londly-snp- 
pliant tones the echoing prayer. We have dropped a few pence 
into this box, and the emphatic prayer lingers in onr ears. 
This was a relic of the ancient Prison, corresponding with the 
beggidg at the grate” in some old comedies, as well as with 
having part of the box.” There was written for this poor- 
box, in 1812, the foUowing qnaint inscription : 

I 

Da obolum insolventîbus, 

Qui in hoc carcere, sine pane, sine pecuniâ, sine amicis, 

et oh! sine libertate, 

Vitam miserrimam trahunt. 


There was likewise the Rnnning Box;” that is, a man 
ninning to and fro in the neighbonring streets, shaking a box, 
and begging the passengers to pnt money into it for the poor 
prisoners in the Fleet. In MarceUns Lanron’s Cries of Londmy^ 
pnbUshed in 1710, is a representation of snch a person, with 
his cry of “ Remember the poor prisoners!” inscribed beneath 
him. At his back, a capacions covered basket is snspended by 
leathem straps ronnd his arms for broken victnals; and he car- 
ries in one hand a staff, and in the other a smaU, ronnd, deep 
box, with an apertnre in the Ud for receiving ahns in money. 

The Uberty of the Rnles and Day-Rnles of the Fleet may 
be traced to the reign of Richard II., when prisoners were al- 
lowed to go at large, by bail, or with a baston (tipstaff), for 
nights and days together. This Ucense was paid for at 8d. per 
day, and 1 2d, for his keep that shaU be with him. These were 
the Day-Rules. The Rnles wherein prisoners were aUowed to 
lodge were enlarged, so as to inclnde the chnrches of St. Bride 
and St. Martin, Lndgate; New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to 
the Thames; Dorset-street and Salisbnry-sqnare; and part of 
Fleet-street; Lndgate hül and street^ to the entrance to St. 
Panl’s Chnrchyard; the Old Baüey, and the lanes and conrts 
in the vicinity: the whole circuit being one müe and a half. 
Those reqniring the Rnles (called Rnlers) had to provide sure- 
ties for keeping the bonndaries, and to pay to the Warden a per- 
centage on the amonnt of debts for which they were detained: 
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if the Enles were broken, the Warden was responsible. For- 
merly, the Enles extended only to the London Coffee-honse, 
and fi*om Lndgate-hill to Fleet-lane, so that lodgings were bad, 
and very dear. The Fleet and the Queen’s Bench were the 
only prisons in the kingdom to which these privile^es had 
been for centuries attached. Penn, the founder of Penn^l- 
vania, was living in the Eules in 1707; Eichard Savage, to be 
secure fi:om his creditors, took a lodging “ within the liberties 


of the Fleet,” and here his fi^iends sent him every Monday a 


guinea. He is now proved to have been an arrant impostor.* 

Howel’s Letters, already mentioned, have had a reflex in 
our time in Eichard Oastleris Fleet FaperSy “ a weekly epistle on 
public matters,” inscribed to Thomas Thomhill, Esq., of Fixby 
Hall, Yorkshire, whose steward Oastler had been, and at whose 
suit he was imprisoned here; he was liberated by subscription, 
February 12, 1844, and has left an interesting account of his 
imprisonment. Of Oastler, a colossal bronze group, by Philip, 
has been erected at Bradford, in memory of his advocacy of 
the Ten-Hours Factory Bill. 

At length this pest of a Prison was, in 1842, abolished by 
Act of Parliament; and its few inmates were drafted to the 
Queen’s Prison. The property, covering nearly an acre of 
ground, was then purchased of the Govemment by the Corpo- 
ration of London for 25,000t It was taken down in 1846, and 
the materials were sold,—comprising nearly 3,000,000 of bricts, 
50 tons of lead, 40,000 feet of paving, &c. It was then pro- 
posed to make available the site of the Prison as part of a 


scheme of a Grand Central Eailway Terminus, by Mr. Charles 


Pearson, the City Solicitor. To this, however, the Corporation 
demurred; and the ground, after lying ahnost useless for seven- 
teen years, was sold to the London, Chatham, and Dover Eail- 
way Company for the erection of their .Ludgate Station. 

Thus have we joumeyed through the dark history of the 
Prison of the Fleet. It would be difficult to point to any ^t 

* See Mr. Moy Thomas’s admirable papers in Notes a$d Qnenef, 
2d S., Yol. xi. 
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in the metropolis, save the Tower, whereon crime and infamy 
of eveiy hne so long held sway; even in its mildest phase, 
as a Debtors’ Prison, it had long been odions. To get rid of 
snch a pestilential place was a most beneficial measnre: never- 
theless, the teaching by example which its history presents 
shonld not be lost sight of in the pnblic gain to be anticipated 
from the new appropriation of the site—or, in the change fix)m 
a pool of stagnant life to a centre of bonndless civüisation. 
We remember the piteons cry of “iVay remember!” and at the 
same instant fonr men in the pillory, within the shade of the 
Prison, of which “ the grate” is the last to disappear: para- 
phrasing the old Diarist, we behold the change, and bless God. 

The transition has been the work of many years. More 
than a centnry ago, the benevolent Dr. FothergiU projected the 
great street from Blackfi’iars northward to Islington, which we 
now see partly realised in Farringdon-road. In clearing this 
portion of the vdley of the Fleet, many old and decaying dweU- 
ings, some of date anterior to the Fire of London, have been 
swept away, thns opening fi*om Coppice-row (a name snggestive 
of rnrality) a new view of St. Panl’s Cathedral. The moral 
clearance westward commenced some twenty years ago, with 
the removal of that infamons rookery of the dangerons classes, 
Fi|eld-lane, with its mart for stolen silk handkerchiefs, pnrchased 
fi'om pick-pockets, and well described as “ the emporinm of 
petty larceny.*’ Chick-lane was then weeded, and horrifying 
were the stories of the hannts of Jack Sheppard and Jonathan 
Wild, which were pointed ont here; and the thieves* lodging- 
honses and tavems, and trap-doors throngh which nnwary 
visitors had been sUpped into the Fleet; whüst bones and 
fi^gments of bodies nnearthed fi*om the basements disproved 
the adage, that “ dead men teU no tales.” These strange sights 
were nine-day wonders; bnt they have left impressions which 
time has strengthened rather than efiaccd. 


FORTY YEARS IN FLEET-STREET. 


F LEET* is nearly as applicable to this life-Btream of London 

as it was to the small riyer which, centnries ago, taldng 
its rise in a hill-side of Hampstead, ran through gardens and 
orchards into the bnsy town. 


We 


remember Dr. John 


son’s dictnm—“ Pleet-street has a very animated appearance 
he dwelt npon its borders nearly forty years; and however ap- 
plicable the observation may have been in Johnson’s time, it is 
threefold characteristic in the present day. 

North and south of the conflnence of Pleet-street, the 


hand of change became bnsy in 


In that year, between 


and 800,000 persons entered the City every moming 


their daily occnpations 


of them in conveyances. 


volving the daily employment of between 60,000 and 70,000 
pnblic carriages. This glut of traffic will, however, be thinned 
by the railway operations upon the east side of Bridge-street 


and Parringdon 


In any consequent rearrangement 


the roadway here will, doubtless, be respected the two memo- 
rial obelisks : one inscribed with the name of Wilkes, and the 
year of his mayoralty, 1775; and the other erected in 1839, to 
the mémory of Alderman Waithman, who commenced business 
as a linen^aper, close to this spot, in 1785 ; was Lord Mayor 
in 1823-24: and was retnmed six times to Parliament for the 
City. 


He had removed to the comer 


Pleet-street and 


Bridge-street some years before his retirement from bnsiness. 
Latterly, the alderman grew too moderate for his Parringdon- 
Ward firiends, and he was defeated of being Chamberlain; he 
then withdrew to a pleasure-farm near Reigate, and in this 
bucolic retirement he passed away. A memorial tablet placed 
in St. Bride’s church states it to have been “ his happiness to 
see that great canse trinmphant of which he had been the in- 


trepid advocate from yonth to 


^9 


Singnlarly enongh, this 


* Fleetf a small stream; Saxon.— Nare^s Ghssary. 
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tablet ifl plaoed in the yefltibnle of the chnrch, directly opposite 
a flimilar memorial to Mr. Blades, of Ludgate-hill, who was a 
fine old Tory, and a stanch opponent to Waîthman thronghout 
his stormy political career: as in life, so in death, the great 
leveller has laid them here. In early life, Waithman showed 
genius for acting, and his success in the character of Macbeth 
led his friends to press upon him the stage as a profession; but 
he chose another sphere. He was uncle to John Beeve, the 
popnlar comic actor. 

Next door but one to Alderman Waithman, at STo. 98, Joseph 
Brasbridge, the silversmith, kept shop. In his eightieth year he 
wrote his Life, which he entitled The Fruüs of Expmiencey fhU of 
pleasant gossip about the tavem-clubs, card-parties, and minor 
gaieties, of St. Bride’s. He was more fond of following the 
hounds than his business, and failure was the iU consequence: 
he teUs of a sporting party of four—^that he and his partner be- 


came bankrupt; the third, Mr, Smith, became Lord Mayor; 


and the fourth feU into poverty, and was glad to ^ept the 

situation of patrol before the house of his Lordship, whose asso- 

« 

ciate he had been only a few years before. Smith had 100,000/. 
öf bad debts on his books, yet died worth one-fourth of that 
flum. Brasbrîdge’s Toryism made him a troublesome neigh- 
bour to Waithman, who denounced the süversmith at Ward 
meetings; but, by the help of friends, gifts, and loans, he be- 
came reëstablished in business, with moderate success. 

One of Brasbridge’s tavem-haunts was the Globe, in Fleet- 
street. Among the company was a surgeon who, Uving on 
the Surrey side of the Thames (Blackfriars Bridge was not 
then buüt), had to take a boat every night, at Ss, or 4a. expense, 
and the risk of his Ufe; yet, when the bridge was built, he 
gmmbled at having a penny to pay for crossing it. Other 
frequenters of the Globe were Archibald Hamilton, “with a 
mind fit for a lord chanceUor;” Caman, the bookseUer, who 
defeated the Stationers’ Company upon the almanac trial; 
DunstaU, the comedian; the veteran MackUn; Akerman, the 
keeper of Newgate, who always thought it most pmdent not 
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to ventiire faome till dayligfat; and William Woodfall, tfae re- 
porter of tfae Parliamentary debates. Tfaen tfaere was one 
ölover, a snrgeon, wfao restored to life a man wfao faad been 
hnng in Dnblin, and wfao ever after was a plagne to his de- 
liverer. We remember the Globe, a handsomely-appointed 
tavem, some forty years since; and meeting here the eccentric 
Hngfa Evelyn, who set np a claim npon the Wotton estate of 
Sir Fredöric Evelyn, in Snrrey.* 

Another of Brasbridge’s circles was the Sixpenny Card- 
Clnb, at the Qneen’s Arms, St. Panl’s Chnrchyard: among the 
members was Heniy Baldwyn, who, nnder tfae anspices of 
Bonnel Tfaomton, Cofanan the elder, and Garrick, set np the 
Sl James's Chronicle, which once had the largest circnlation of 

any evening paper. This worthy newspaper-proprietor was con- 
siderate and generons to men of genins: “often,” says Bras- 
bridge, “at fais faospitable board faave I seen needy antfam^ 
and others connected with his employment, whose abilities, ill- 
reqnited as they might have been by the world in general, were 
by him always appreciated.” Among Brasbridge’s acqnaintance, 
also, were—Jofan Walker, shopman to a grocer and chandler 
in Well-street, Bag-fair, who died worth 200,000/., most assnr- 
edly not gained by lending money on donbtftd secnrity; and 
Ben Kenton, brongfat np at a cfaarity-scfaool, and who realised 
300,000/., partly at the Magpie and Crown, in Wfaitecfaapel. 


* The Globe had other celebritj. Here was held the Robin Hood 
Club: Oliyer Goldsmith and his friends often finished their ** Shoemaker’s 
Holiday” hy supping at the Globe, where was held a Wednesday Club, for 
songs, jokes, dramatic imitations, and byrlesque parodifis. Here a huge 
** tun of a man” used to delight Goldsmith by singing the joyial ** Not- 
tingham Ale.” Tom King, tbe fine gentleman comedian, frequented the 
Globe ; as did Hugh Kelly, who ** had written more than he had read 
Gloyer, aboye-mentioned, failing in the medical profession, took to the 
stage, but haying succeeded in restoring to life the malefactor who had 
just been executed, he abandoned the stage, resumed his wig and cane, 
and came to London to dabble in physic and literature ; he gaye capital 
imitations of Garrick, Foote, Colman, Steme, and others. Another habitné 
was a wealthy pig-butcher, who put himself on too sociable a footing 
with Goldsmilh, when he pledged him with ** Come, Noll, here’s my ser- 
yice to you, old boy I” 
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An odd story is told by Brasbridge of a surgeon in öough- 
square, who had purchased for dissection the body of a man 

who had been hung at Tybum; the servant-girl wishing to 
take a peep at the dehmct, stole up-staîrs to the room where 
the body had been deposited, and was horrified at seeing him 
sitting up, when she ran down-stairs in great terror. The sur- 
geon humanely concealed the resuscitated subject in his house 
until he could get him conveyed to America. This he did, 
and outfitted him at his own expense. The man prospered, 
made a handsome fortune, which he gratefiilly left, many years 
after, to his deliverer and benefactor. Brasbridge ultimately 
retired from business, with a competency, to a cottage at Heme 
Hill; and his object in writmg his Li/e was to show that “ a 
man may be a bankmpt without the smallest imputation on 
his integrity; that it is never too late to do well; and that 
honesiy, ôngality, and industry will învariably, in the long-mn, 
be rewarded with at least decent competency, peace of mind, 
and the good opinion of all but the envious and malignant.” 

Nearly opposite the old süversmith’s is the shop, No. 106, 
formerly John Hardham’s, the tobacconist, at the Bed Lion, 
who reaiised here a large fortune by his snuff, “No. 37.” 
Hardham, who was a native of Ohichester, began the world in 
domestic service; he came to London, became fond of the stage, 
wrote a comedy, which was printed, and thus got introduced to 
David Garrick, who made him his “ numberer” at Drury-Lane 
Theatre: by a single glance round the house he could tell the 
reeeipts. He commenced business in Fleet - street, as tobac- 
conist and snu&maker; his shop was frequented by dramatists 
and wits of the theatre, and even by Garrick himself. He 
next eompounded the renowned No. 37 snuff, thought to be 
named ô*om the number of qualities, growths, and descriptions 
of the fragrant weed introduced into the snuff; which, by the 
way, Garrick helped into fashion, by gagging, in one of his 
comedy characters, of the celebrated “ 37 of John Hardham.” 
The snuff-maker grew rich; he died in 1772, bequeathing some 
22,000/. to the parish of Chichester, besides many legacies, in 
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cluding ten guineas to Garrîck; and ten pounds for Ms funeral 
expenses, for none but yain fools spend more.” 

In 1824, Not. 14, some old houses, on the south side of 
the street, were destroyed by fire; when the opportunily was 
taken of opening to Bride Church the present architectural 
arenue, designed by J. P. Papworth: tMs improyement cost 
10,000Z., of wMch Mr. Blades adTanced 6000^ At the comer, 
No. 86, was the shop of Tilt and Bogue, the pubKshers; who, by 
judgment and integrity, prospered largely: the latter realising 
a handsome property in a few years; and the former, founding 
a fortune of 180,000Z.: here was published the Gnriosüies of 
Ltynâon^ in 1855, pp. 800, of which 3000 copies were sold, not- 
withstanding the purchase of the copyright had been declined 
by reputedly astute publishers. In the aboTe fire, it is beheTed, 
was dÄtroyed the house in wMch Milton lodged, in St. Bride’s 
Ghurchyard. In the passage westward was a large dining- 
house, where, some forty years ago, Colton, the author, used to 
dine, and publicly boast that he wrote the whole of his Lacon; 
or, Many Things in Few Words, upon a small, rickety deal-table, 
with one pen! Another frequenter of tMs place was one 
Webb, a sort of walking newspaper, who was much with the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands when they Tisited 
England, in 1825. In Salisbuiy-square, adjoining, was the 
printing-office of Gillett, twice destroyed, in 1805 and 1810, 
by fire: the premises were rebuilt; and here, in 1814, were 
bumt 10,000 copies of the Memoir of the notorious Mary Anne 
Clarke, upon condition of her debts being paid, and an annuity 
of 400^ granted her; the buming occupied three entire days. 
The premises in the north-west comer of the Square, communi- 
cating with the court^ No. 7 6 Fleet-street, was the printing-offîce 
of Eichardson, the noTelist, who wrote here Ms Paamla, and 
printed his own noTels. OÜTer Goldsmith was sometime his 
reader. Kichardson was Tisited here by Hogarth, Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Young; Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury; and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, when a playful child. At the opposite comer of the 
Square are the premises of Peacock and Bampton, and Mansfield, 
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the famons pocket-book makers, whose Polite Beposîtory for 
1778 is “ the patriarch of all pocket-booksits picturesqne en- 
gravings have never been snrpassed, and their morocco and mssia 
bindings scarcely eqoalled. In onr time, Qneen Adelaide and 
her several maids-of-hononr nsed the Eepository; George IV. 

was provided by the firm with a ten-guinea housewife,—an an- 
tiqne-looking pocket-book, with gold-monnted scissors, tweezers, 
&c.; and Mr. Mansfield relates that, on one occasion, the King 
took his honsewife &om his pocket, and handed it ronnd the 
table to his gnests; and next day the firm received orders for 
twenty-five, “ just like the King*s.”* 

Eetnming to Fleet-street: in Eaqnet-conrt is the honse of 
the London Society of Compositors, for nse as a library and 
news-room. The Society appeals to those whose connection with 
literatnre is loftier and more remunerative than their own, to con- 
tribnte copies of their works: we need scarcely add, that any step 
which tends to the improvement of printers—snch as the forma- 
tion of this library—^mnst redonnd to the advantage of anthors. 

Fleet-street has been the cradle of printing, almost ftom its 
first introdnction : Wynkyn de Worde (assistant of Caxton), at 
the Golden Snn, Swan, and Falcon, the latter in Falcon-conrt; 
the imprint to the Demaundes Joyous is as follows: 

<< Emprynted at London in Fletestre 
te at the signe of the Swane by 
me Wynkyn de Worde 
In the yjsre of our 
lorde A M 

occco 

0 

and XI 
# • 

There, however, exists a book inscribed: “emprynted by me 
Eicharde Pynson at the temple barre of London 1493.” To 
these may be added Eastell, ^*at the signe of the Starre;” 
Eichard Tottel, the eminent law printer and pnblisher, “ within 
Temple bar, at the signe of the Hande and Starre,” now the 
honse and property of Messrs. Bntterworth, who possess all the 

* Sketch in the Bookseüer. 


« 
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original leases of the same, incluâing Tottel’s, in the reign of 
Heniy VIII., to the present time. 

The foUowing were also contemporary printers in Fleet-street, 
yiz.: Bobert Copland, stationer, print^, bookseller, author, 
and translator: his sign, in 1515, was the Bose Oarland. John 
Butler lived at the sign of St. John the EyaugeUst in 1529. 
Thomas BerthoUt, king’s printer, dwelt at the Lucretia Bomaua: 
he retired &om business about 1541. John Bedel, stationer aud 
printer, Uved, in 1531, at the sign of Our Lady of Pity. John 
Waylond, citi^en and stationer, Uved at the Blue Garland, 1541. 
Lawrence Andrew, a native of Calais, was a printer at the 
Golden Press, by Fleet-bridge. Thomas Godfrey, the printer 
of ChaucePs works, Uved near the Temple-bar. 

Here, too, we Und the nursery of steam-printing; Bensley 
was the first to aid König, who had appUed to German and 
other Continental printers unsuccessfhUy. They were joined by 
WoodfaU and Taylor, both printers; and out of their joint ex- 
ertions grew cyUndrical printing, of which Mr. Walter, of the 
Times newspaper, was the first to avaU himself, 28th ofNo- 
vember 1814; Bensley’s inking apparatus was, however, super- 
seded by CowpePs—a very important advance. These details 
may be too esoteric for the general reader; so that we shaU 
merely add that, soon aft^ the above date, we remember to 
have seen a large workiug cyUnder-machine, which had been 
invented by Winch, a printer’s joiner, whüe he was confined in 
the King’s Bench Prison for debt. 

Two of the most disastrous fires in Fleet-street were those 


at the printmg-office of S. Hamüton, in Falcon-court^ where 
printing materials, &c., were consumed to the value of 80,000j., 
in 1803; and at Bensley’s, Bolt-court, in 1819, when the costly 
wood-cuts and printed stock of DaUaway’s elaborate Hiêtory 
of the Three Westem Rapes of Sueeex were destroyed. This 
house was the last home of Dr. Johnson, who died here in the 
back-room of the first-floor, 13th of December 1784; of this 


room, John Thomas Smith made a drawing just before Mr. Ben- 
sley pulled that part of the house down to make way for a stair- 
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case. It was to this honse, in company with WilUam 



altby, 


that Samnel Bogers, when a young man, went to see Dr. John- 
son, and show him some of his j UYenile poems. Bogers knocked 
at the door, bnt his heart failed him, and he and his yonng 
friend made off withont seeking an interview with the dreaded 
but warm-hearted dictator of the repnblic of letters. While Dr. 
Johnson lived in the Court, he is said to have had this prevision 
of gas-lighting: one evening, from the window of his honse, he 
observed the parish lamplighter ascend a ladder to light one of 
the glimmering oil-lamps; he had scarcely descended the ladder 
half-way, when the flame expired; qnickly retnming, he lifbed the 
cover partially, and, thmsting the end of his torch beneath it, 
the flame was instantly commnnicated to the wick by the thick 
vaponr which issned from it. “ Ah!” exclaimed the Doctor; 
**one of these days the streets of London will be lighted by 


smokej^ 

In Bolt-conrt William Cobbett wrote, printed, and pnblished 
his Folüical Begiater, and sold Indian-com. He removed thither 
from No. 183 Fleet-street, a few doors from St. Dunstan’s 
chnrch, and midway between that and Fetter-lane. Cobbett 
condncted his Regiater for more than thirty-three years; it bore 
npon its flrst page the fignre of a gridiron, an emblem of the 
political martyrdom which he avowed he was prepared to nn- 
dergo, npon certain conditions. He ofben threatened to set 
np a gridiron over his pnblishing-offîce, bnt did not carry his 
threat into execntion. His son, Mr. J. Panl Cobbett, however, 
states that “ a hona - fide very large iron gridiron was actnally 
made, ready for pnblication when required, and probably it is 
now to be seen (where I saw it abont six years ago) on the gable- 
end of a bnilding in the occnpation of the snccessor of Mr. 
Tncker, candle manufactnrer, an old neighbonr of onrs at 
Kensington” {Gatdlogue of Mr. J, H, Wüeon'a Fictorial Records 
of Londonj privatdy prvnted), Nearly opposite Cobbett’s office, 
Wright (late Kearsley) kept shop, and publislied a searching 
criticism npon Cobbett’s Englieh Orümvrnar, soon afber it appeared. 

On the sonth side of Fleet-street remains, thongh mnch 
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altered, the Bolt-in-Tnn Tnn, of oonsiderable antiqnitj; for, in 
a grant to the White Friars in 1443, it oocnrs as Hospitium 
voeatum Le Boltenton;^ the sign is an arrow, or holty partlj in a 
tnn. In Whitefriars-street, adjoining, is the Black Lion, a smiJl 
inn-yard, with the exterior wooden gallery in part remaining. 

At the east comer of Peterborongh-conrt was one of the 
earliest shops for the Instantaneons Light apparatns, “ Hertner’s 
Enpyrion” (phosphoms and oxymnriate of matches, to be dipped 
in snlphnric acid and asbestos), the costly predecessor of the 
Lndfer-match. Nearly opposite were the works of Jacob Perkins, 
the engineer of the steam-gnn, exhibited at the Adelaide 6al- 
lery, Strand; and which the Dnke of Wellington traly foretold 
wonld pever be advantageonsly employed in warfare. 

Abont midway on the north side lived Thomas Hardy, who 
was tried with Home Tooke, in 1794, for treason; he was also 
one of the three who commenced the London Corresponding 
Society, and its secretary: in Fleet-street, he kept shop as a 
bootmaker; he died in his eighty-second year, and is bnried 
in Bnnhill Fields, where a monnment, some six feet in height, 
bears a lengthy semi-political inscription. 

Johnson’s-conrt, No. 7, was the abode of Dr. Samnel Johnson 
from 1765 to 1776; and in Gongh-sqnare, north, at No. 7, 
he compiled the greater portion of his Dîctionary^ 1748 to 
1758. In Johnson’s-conrt was commenced at No. 11, in 1820, 
the John BvU newspaper, with Theodore Hook for its editor, 
and William ShackeU, the printer, as capitalist. Hook was then 
living in a smaU cottage in Somers Town, where he wrote for 
the newspapers and magazines, to snpply the wants of the day. 
In the spring of 1820, Sir Walter Scott met Hook* at dinner, 
with Terry and Mathews. Terry’s acconnt of Theodore and his 
distresses had mnch interested Scott, whose warm heart was 
ever open to the snfferings of a brother anthor. Shortly after 
the above meeting, Sir Walter was asked by a nobleman of in- 
flnence^ in the confidence of George IV., if he conld find i|i 
Edinbnrgh some fit person to nndertake the editorship of a 
connty newspaper. Sir Walter at once snggested Hook, who 
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had already openly opposed the pretensions and partisans of 
Qneen Caroline. For some time Hook heard no more of the 
coimty project; bnt, towards the close of the year, appeared the 
Júhn Buü, with Hook for its editor. The title, it appears, had 
been preëngaged by Blliston, the comedian, who had proj ected, 
with Hook, a paper with that name. Early in the undertaking, 
many contribations were addressed to JoJm BuU firom persons of 
high life, men of acknowledged ability. The main political 
object ofthe joumalwas to meet, by various means.ofexposure, 
those hot-headed persons who made themselves ostensibly the 


champions of Queen Caroline. Alderman Matthew Wood, and 


Messrs. Brougham and Denman, were the head and &ont; and 
the visitors to Brandenburgh House, and the clergymen who 
introduced the Queen’s name into the Liturgy, received the same 
castigatory attention. This was, to a certain extent, a bold and 
determined resentment of the numerous attacks on the Eing by 
the Badical party, especially by oflPensive caricatures and doggerel 
pamphlets, of the virulence of which the reader of the present 
day can have little idea. BuU undoubtedly Mghtened the Whig 
aristocracy îrom the Court of Brandenburgh House, and this 
influenced the minds of the decorous middle-classes. The Par- 
liamentary speeches and votes of the Whig leaders were also 
dwarfed in the conflict; and the popularity of the Queen was 
leflb to the hurrahs of the multitude.* 

The success of the John Bull was immediate. The publisher 
had only provided 7ô0 stamps for the first number; m the sixth 
week the sale had reached 10,000: the early numbers weremore 
than once repriated, and some were stereotyped; and later files 
of the paper realised four and six times the original price. 
Meanwhile the BuU, besides its political satire in quite a new 
veîn, contained a good digest of the week^s news; and its treat- 
n}ent of public questions had much of the plain, straightforward 
character which we associate with the sobriquet ofJohn BulL The 
paper long yielded Hook 2000L a year, and the other proprietors 

* In these details our recollection has been greatly aided hy Mr. 
Barham’s Li/e and Bemaina of Hook, 
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a like Bnm. Besides the Tinúent satire on tbe Qneen, it cön- 
tained a more generaUy amnsing class of papers; snch as Hrs. 
Ramsbottom’s Letters,” fiill of capital things to langh at, and 
famons specimens of Indicrons eUmrderie^ prodnced before Thomas 
Hood appeared in the comic horizon. Still, the death of Qneen 
Caroline modified the profits as well as the pnngency of Btdl; 
and its pnns, attribnted to Samnel Rogers, and pellets fired at 
Grey, Bennett^ and Joseph Hnme, Hnmaiiity Dick Martin, and 
others, fell short of the attraction of the obj ect with which the 
paper was originally established. Then the pnblic taste for 
satire of this kind dropped: the snccess of as nsnal in snch 
cases, had bronght ont imitators; and the second-rate article 
eyentnally created disgnst at the entire system of personality. 
Hook continned to edit John BullTmiïi his death, in 1841. The 
paper is to the present day a Oonseryatiye organ, ably condncted, 
and has a good clnb circnlation.* 


Among the Fleet-street booksellers of onr time, William Hone 
mnst be mentioned: he commenced bnsiness at No. 55, abont 
the year 1812; and besides pnblishing a pamphlet in vindica- 
tion of the ill-fated Eliza Fenning, he took mnch personal 




interest in yindication of her innocence. Many are the 
in onr criminal histoiy of the extreme danger of conyicting for 
capital offences on presnmptiye or circumstantial eyidence alone; 
bnt in no instance, within memory of the present generation, was 
the pnblic sympathy more intensely, and, as since proved, more 
jnstly, excited than in the foUowing case. Elizabeth (EUza) Fen- 
ning, cook in the family of Mr. Olibar Tnmer, law-stationer, of 
Chancery-lane, was tried on April 11, 1815, at the Old Bailey, 
before the Eecorder, that she, on the 2lBt day of March, felo- 
nionsly and nnlawfally did administer to, and canse to be 
administered to, OUbar Tnmer, Kobert Gregson Tumer, and 
Charlotte Tnmer his wife, certain deadly poison (to wit, arse- 
nick), with intent the said persons to kiU and murder.” There 
were other connts, yarying the offence. Mr. Gnmey condncted 
the prosecntion. The poison, it was stated, had been mixed 


* Lives of Wits and Humorists, ii. 310-315. 1862. 
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in some yeast dnmplmgs, of which the &inily, as also Eliza 
Fenning, had freely partaken at dinner. Although violent 
sickness and excruciating pain was the result, in no case, fortu- 
nately, did death ensue. Of those who suffered the most was 
Eliza Fenning. Medical evidence proved that a large quantity 
of arsenic was mixed with the dough &om which the dumplings 
had been made. No counsel in crimînal cases being then per- 
mitted to address the jury on behalf of the prisoner (except on 
points of law), poor Eliza Fenning could only assert her inno- 
oence, saying: I am truly innocent of the whole charge; 
indeed I am! I liked my place; I was very comfortable.’’ 
The jury in a few minutes retumed a verdict of guilty, and the 
Becorder immediately passed sentence of death. 

Had it not been for this calamitous event, in a very few 
days Eliza Fenning would have been married to one in her own 
position of life. Her bridal dress was prepared; with girlish 
pride she had worked a little muslin cap, which she proposed 
wearing on that joyous occasion. In this bridal dress, and 
little muslin cap, on the moming of the 25th of July, she fol- 
lowed the Ordinary of Newgate through the gloomy passages 
of the prison to the platform of death. Here again she hrmly 
denied her guilt; and with the words on her lips, I am inno- 
cent!” her soul passed into etemiiy. 

We quote these details from Mr. Wilson’s privately-printed 
Gatalogue: it is added, from a communication made to this 
gentleman by one acquainted with Mr. Fenning’s femily: “ If 
my information be correct^ Eliza Fenning was as guiltless of the 
crime for which she suffered as any reader ofthis note; but some 
years elapsed before the proof of it was afforded. At length, 
however, Truth, the daughter of Time, unveiled the mystery. 
On a bed, in a mean dweUiug at Chelmsford, in Essex, lay a 
ynnjx in the throes of death, his strong frame convulsed with 
inward agony. To those surrounding that bed, and watching 
his fearfnl exit from the world, he disclosed that he was the 
nephew of a Mr. Tumer, of Chancery-lane; that many years 
since, irritated with his uncle and aunt, with whom he resided. 
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for not Bnppljing him with money, he availed himself of the 
absence, for a few mümteB, of the seryant-maid from the Mtchen, 
Btept into ît, and deposited a qnantity of powdered arsenic on 


some doagh he foond mixed in a pan 


Eliza Fenning, he 


added, was wholly ignorant of these facts. He made no for- 

’ * 7 in the Testament,‘he died and 


UiiîAii 


ther sign, but, like the rich ’ ” ' 

was boried.’ I will not presome to carry the parallel hirther.” 

Mr. Hone pnblished a narratiye of the above case, with a 
portrait of the poor girl; this was replied to, and there 
much contention npon the 






' ^ ’V . The medical man who had 

given evîdence on the trial snffered considerably in his prao- 
tice. She was the last person condemned by the Recorder, 
Sir John Sylvester. 

It appears that the circnmstance which gave colonr to the 
case against the accnsed was, that she had often pressed her 
mistress to let her make some yeast dnmplings, at which she 
stated herself to be a famons hand. On the 21st of March, the 
brewer left some yeast, and instead of getting the dongh &om 
the bakeris, the accnsed made it herself. 

Fleet-street had, for ages, been noted for its sights and 
shows; and one of its cnriosities, which lasted to onr time. 


was Mrs. Salmon’s moving Wax-work. 


It was originally 


established at the Golden Salmon, St. Martin’s, near Alders- 
gate {Harl. Ms,, 5931, British Mnsenm), and delighted the 
sight-seeing pnblic of the days of Qneen Anne, as we gather 
from the 28th paper of the Spectator, April 2, 1711; ‘‘It 
wonld have been ridicnlons for the ingenions Mrs. Salmon to 
have lived at the sign of the Tront.” Her handbill 


“Mrs. Salmon’s Wax-work 


Her handbill 


Eoyal Conrt of England 


rïTnK 


the 


moving Wax-work 


140 hgnres as big as life, all made by 


Mrs. Salmon, who sells ail sorts of monlds and glass eyes, and 
teaches the fdll art,” &c. In what year she removed to Fleet- 
street is nnknown: her coUection was shown near the Hom 
Tavera (now Anderton’s), in a honse with the sign of the 
Salmon, which has been engraved by J. T. Smith. Thence the 
Wax-work was removed to 198 Fleet-street^ to a honse on the 
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site of the present banking-honse of Messrs. Praed <& Co. She 
liyed to the age of nineiy, when her death was thos annonnced : 

Mardi 1760 : Died Mrs. Steers, aged 90, bnt was generaily 
known bj the name of her former hnsband, Mrs. Salmon. She 
was fiuned for making several fignres in wax, which have be^ 
long shown in Fleet-street.” Upon her death, the coUection 
was pnrchased by Mr. Clark, a snrgeon, who lived in Chancery- 
lane. Mrs. Clark, after the decease of her hnsband, continned 
the exhibition in the name of Salmon nntü the close of 1794, 
when, the premises occnpied bj her on the north side of Fleet- 
street having been pnrchased by Messrs. Praed <& Co. for their 
banking-honse, she remoyed to No. 17, on the sonth side, as 
thns annonnced in the Maming Herald of Jannary 28, ^ 7 5> r 1/ if 

The honse in which Mrs. Salmon’s Wax-work has, for above ^ * 
a centnry, been exhibited, is pnlling down : the fignres are re- 
moyed to the yery spacions and handsome apartments at the 
comer of the Inner-Temple gate, which was once the Palace 
of Heniy Prince of Wales, the eldest son of King James the 
First^ and they are now the residence of many a royal gnest. 

Here are held the conrts of Alexander the Creat, of King 
Heniy the Ëighth, of Caractacns, and the present Dnke of 
York. Happy ingennity to bring heroes together, mangre the 
lapse of time! The leyées of each of these personages are 
daily yery nnmeronsly attended, and we find them aU to be of 
yery eaety access, since it is insnred by a shilling to one of the 
attendants.” 

We haye already, at pp. 69,70 of the present yolnme, pointed 
ont Mrs. Sahnon’s misdescription, as weU as the misinscription 
npon the honse itself. It may, howeyer, be noted that the rich 
ceiling of the first-fioor, and the general style of the rooms, par- 

take of the manner of Inigo Jones, whose first office was that of 
suryeyor to Heniy Prince of Wales. Here the Wax-work was 

exhibited nntU Mi«. Clark’s death, in the year 1812: the fignre 
of Ann Siggs on cmtches, at the door, we weU recoUect, bnt 
not the kick which Mother Shipton gaye the yisitor m going 
outf and of which J. T. Smith bad so yiyid an impression. 
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When the frail establishment was broken np, the wax-folks 
were sold, it is said, for less than 50^. Many of the fignres 
were remoyed to a honse at the west comer of Water-lane, 
and there exhibited for a few pence, by which the proprietor 
realised a considerable snm. However, one night, in Jnly 
1827, some thieves broke open the premises, and stole a snm 
of money and several articles of wearmg-apparel; destroyed some 
of the fignres, stripped part of their clothes, and tore the gold 
lace and trinkets from others; they then smashed the heads 
of the fignres to pieces, and piled them np nntil they nearly 
reached the ceiling: the loss was set down at 1501, Still, the 
wax-work, with repairs and additions, lingered here nntil 1831, 
when the fine folk—emperors, kings, and princes—^were sold 
nnder an execntion for rent! A short time previonsly, there 
appeared in the Spectator newspaper this amnsing, melting 
joke npon the exit of the patronymic old lady: 

“ Mrs. Salmon is no more! She was a mighty lover of 
death-shows—^we believe she married an nndertd^er, or one 
of his mntes. She revelled in white crape, wore a cap bordered 
with coffin-trimmings, slept in a winding-sheet every night of 
her life, laid on a mattress, nnder ‘ a canopy of costly state,’ 
while a shrond served her for a night-dress, and a pall for a 
coverlid. Her face was like one of her waxen images, and her 
eyebrows white and thatchy like theirs. She also ivaxed old and 
infirm—^her taper was almost bnmt ont; and it seemed likely 
that the fdneral pomp which constitnted a considerable part of 
her stock-in-trade wonld soon be employed to deck her remains. 
It was on one of those intensely hot days—^more than dog-days 
—^in a broiling snmmer, that the old lady walked into her ex- 
hibition-room, to be ont of the snn, and for the pnrposes of 
meditation,—^for she was of a warm constitntion, and serionsly 
inclined; whether the monmfdl tone of her mind or thé solenm 
hnes of her dnmb regiment afiected her fiincy, I can’t say; bnt 
she thonght the mntes who attended the lying-in-state of the 
Prîncess Amelia looked nnnsnally melancholy, and was snr- 
prised at observing a tear npon every cheek—^not those of the 
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spectators, but of the performers. She approached, with the 
comer of her white-lawn apron npraised, to wipe the drops 
away—they were tears of wax. Hence the fayonrite phrase 
of Mr. Newman’s novelist, ‘ melted into tears.’ Her dummies 
were in a state of profuse perspiration, and dissolved to the 
back-bone (generally a mop-stick), while the wax-candles shed 
bnming drops of sympathy. It broke the poor old lady and 
her heart at once; and it was remarked that not a waxen figure 
was ever known to hold up its head afber.” 

Kackstrow’s Museum,’exhibited at No. 197, was a Fleet-street 
sight of the last century. The house had been, for many years 
before Hackstrow’s time, tenanted by tombstone-cutters: and 
here it was that Howel, in 1684, saw the huge marble, with an 
iixscription to four of the Oxenham femily, each of whom, it was 
positively stated, died with a bird with a white breast fiuttering 
abont the bed: witnesses’ names were engraven on the stone, 
which was to be sent to a town hard by Exeter, where this 
happened.” Eackstrow was also a statuary, and had Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Head for a sign: his museum consisted of natural 
and artificial curiosities and anatomical figures; and the cir- 
cnlation of the blood, shown by a red liquor conveyed through 
glass tubes, made in imitation of the principal veins and arteries 
of the hnman body; the heart and its auricles, and likewise the 
Inngs, are put in their proper motions.” Au restty the kind of 
exhibition is intimated by the announcement, “ a proper person 
attends the ladies.” Backstrow died at his house in Fleet-street, 
in 1772; and in seven years affcer, the collection was dispersed 
by anction. One of the prodigies bf the collection was the 
skeleton of a whale, more than 70 fket long. Donovan, the 
naturalist, subsequently exhibited here his London Museum, 
which, however, was soon after dispersed as its predecessor 
had been. 

The house afterwards became the ofiBce of the AlUon news- 
paper, whither Gharles Lamb thus humorously describes his re- 
moval: “ From the oflSce of the MormngPost, by change of property 
in the paper, we were transferred—^mortifying exchange!—to 
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the office of the Aünon newspaper, late Backstrow’s MaBenni, in ^ 
rieet-Btreet. What a tranBition-from a handsome apartment, , 
from rosewood desks and silver inkstands—^to an office—^no ^ 
office, but a den rather, hut just redeemed from the occupation ^ 
of dead monsters, of which it seemed redolent—from the centre i j, 
of loyalty and fashion, to a focns of vnlgarity and sedition! ^ 
Here, in mnrky closet, inadequate, from its square contents, to ; ^ 
the receipb of the two bodies bf editor and humble paragraph- 
maker together at one time, sat, in the discharge of his new 
editorial fimctions” (the ‘ Bigod’of Elia) “ the redoubtable John ^ 
Fenwick. î 

* ij 

“ F., without a guinea in his pocket, and having left not , ^ 

many in the pockets of his friends whom he might command, 

had purchased (on tick, doubtless) the whole and sole editor- ^ 

ship, proprietorship, with all the rights and titles (such as they | 

were worth) of the Albion^ from one Lovell; of whom we know j 

nothing, save that he had stood in the pillory for a libel on the 

Prince of Wales. With this hopeless concem, F. resolutely 

determined upon pulling down the Govemment in the first 

♦ 

instance, and making both our fortunes by way of coroUary. 
For seven weeks did this infatuated democrat go about borrow- 
ing seven-shiUing pieces, and lesser coin, to meet the daily 
demands of the Stamp-Office, which aUowed no credit to pub- 
Ucations of that side in poUtics. An outcast from poUter breed, 
we attached our smaU talents to the forlom fortunes of our 


friend. Our occupation was now to write treason. * * * Our 
cue was now to insinuate, rather than recommend, possible 
abdications. Blocks, axes, WhitehaU tribunals, were covered 


with flowers of so cunning a periphrasis—as Mr. Bayes says, 
never naming the thing directly—^that the keen eye of an Attor- 
ney-General was insufficient to detect the 


lurking snake among 


them.” 


But of the four-and-thirty streets, lanes, courts, and idleys 
leading from Fleet-street, the most notable is Crane-court, 



wher^ it being a cul-de^sac, It was originaUy named Two 
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Craiie-oourt. It was rebnilt immediately after the öreat Fire 
of 1666, aud contains a few specimens of fine brickwork. The 
large front house was built by Sir Christopher Wren, and was 
inhfid)ited by Dr. Edward Brown, an eminent physician, until 
1710, when it was purchased, with the “adjoyning little house,’’ 
by the Eoyal Society; the President, Sir Isfibac Newton, recom- 
mending it as being “ in the middle of the town, and out of 
noise.” The remoyal of the Society from Gresham CoUege 
was, however, strongly objected to, especiaUy in a pamphlet 
published at tt e time, fimd in whîch the new purchfibse k thus 
described: “The approfiich to it, I confess, is very ffiiir and 
handsome, through a long eourt; but then they have no other 
property in this thfiin in the street before it; and in a heavy 
rain, a man cfiin hardly escape being thoroughly wet before he 
can pass through it.” The front of the house towards the 
garden is nefikrly half as long ^ain as that towards Crane- 
court. “ Upon the ground-fioor there is a Uttle hall, and a 
direct pfibssage from the stairs into the garden, and on each side 
of it a Uttle room. The stfidrs are easie, which carry you up 
to the next floor. Here there is a room fronting the Court, 
directly ovei: the haU. And towards the garden is the meeting- 
room, and, at the end, another fidso fronting the garden. There 
are three rooms upon the next floor. These are aU that Bie as 
yet provided for the reception of the Socieiy; except you wiU 
have the garrets, a platform of lead over them, and the usufid 
ceUars, <fec., below, of which they have more and better at Gres- 
ham CoUege.” 

The Society met for the first time in Crane-court on the 
8th of November 1710; their Ubrary and repository were also 
removed thither; and thus the CoUege and the Sôciety separated, 
firfter being together nefiirly fifty years. The exterior of the 
house in Crane-court remains unaltered, though the interior has 
undergone some chfimges. “ Happüy, however,” said Mr. Weld, 
in 1848, “ the room in which the Socieiy met is in the same con- 
dition as when Newton occupied the presidential chair; and it 
is impossible to stcmd in that smcient apartment without feeUng 
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the associations connected with those days stealing oyer the 
mind.” When the Society got settled, by Newton’s order, the 
porter was clothed in a snitable gown, and provided with a 
stajff, snrmonnted by the Arms of the Society, in silver; and on 
the meeting-nights, a lamp was hnng ont o ver the entrance to the 
Conrt from Fleet-street. The repository was bnilt at the rear 
of the honse, and thither the Society’s Mnsenm was removed. 
The Catalogne of its most remarkable rarities fiUs twenty pages 
of Hatton’s London; and it is cnrions to observe how mnch it 
mnst have propagated error. Thns we find; 

“ The Qnills of a Porcnpine, which, on certain occasions, 
the creatnre can shoot at the pnrsning enemy and erect at 
pleasnre. 

“ The Flying Sqnirrel, which, for a good nnt-tree, will pass 
a river on the bark of a tree, erecting his tail for a sail. 

‘‘ The Leg-bone of an Elephant, bronght ont of Syria for 
the thigh-bone of a giant. In winter, when it begins to rain, 
elephants are mad, and so continne from April to September, 
chained to some tree, and then become tame again. 

‘‘Tortoises, when tnmed on their backs, will sometimes 
fetch deep sighs, and shed abnndance of tears. 

A Hnmming-bird and Nest, said to weigh bnt 12 grains; 
his feathers are set in gold, and sell at a great rate. 

“ A Bone, said to be taken ont of a Mennaid’s head. 

The Largest Whale, liker an island than an animal. 

“ The White Shark, which sometimes swallows men whole. 

“ A Siphalter, said with its sncker to fasten on a ship, and 
stop it nnder saiL 

“A Stag-beetle, whose homs wom in a ring are good 
against the cramp. 

“ A Monntain Cabbage: one reported 300 feet high.” 

Snch were a few of the rarities of Dr. Grew’s Barities. 
Eqnally cnrions are the early proceedings of the Society— snch 
as bottling np stags’ tears, catching wild dncks by “ waUdng 
into the river where the dncks are,” and then marching ont 
again; and the marveUons cnre of the saUor’s wooden —aU 
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which 




old-staiidmg jokes, which, however, got the Fellows 


langhed into improyiiig their Traasactions. 

Althongh the philosophers protested against having to walk 
np Crane-court in a heavy rain to get to their new honse—^for 
nmbrellas were not in those days—^they protracted their stay to 
flevenly-two years 5 keeping their library in cedar-wood cases, in 
the adjoining honse, No. 8 . In 1782, the Society removed to 
Somerset Honse, and sold the Crane-conrt honse to the Scottish 
Hospital and Corporation, who now occnpy it. In parting with 
“ the Royals,” we reflect how many distingnished men of sci- 
ence—discoverers and improvers—mnst have walked np this 
oonrt to attend the Society’s Meetings dnring the long term. 
And the retrospective interest increases as yon ascend the 
broad stone steps, and pass throngh the small hall, and np 
“ the stairs somewhat easie,” by which the Presidents and Se- 
cretaries led the way: we conjnre np the short bnt well- set 
fignre of Newton, with hair abundant and white as silver; the 
conrtly Sir Hans Sloane; and that martyr to gont and glory, 
Sir Joseph Banks, to whom the easie” stairs must have been 
a boon. Upon the Society’s removal, most of their older curi- 
osities, Grew’s rarities, were transferred to the British Mnsenm, 
which, in its early days, was a general receptacle for mon- 
strosities and doubtfnl keasnres. 


The Royal Society in 1862 attained the two hnndredth year 
of its existence, the royal charter of incorporation being dated 
AprU 22 , 1662, by Charles II. The second charter is dated 
1663. The Society early exercised the privilege of claimmg 
the bodies of criminals execnted at Tybnm, which were to be 
dissected at Gresham CoUege. The experiments made before 
the FeUows were generaUy repetitions of researches already 
made in private. Robert Boyle was so freqnently engaged npon 
these experiments, that he nsed to write over his street-door, 
when thns occnpied, “Mr. Boyle cannot be spoken withto-day.” 
The first charter, in Latin, has omamented initials, and a 
finely-execnted portrait of Charles II. in Indian-ink. The 
charter empowers the president to wear his hat whüe in the 
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chair; and the Fellows addressed the president bare-headed 
till he made a sign for them to pnt on their hata—cnstoms now 
obsolete. The hat also formerly played an important part at 
the Sociely of Antiqnaries; the strict form of admission being 
hj the president or presiding officer placing npon his head a 
cocked hat, holding the Society’s iron-gilt mace in one hand, 
and with the other welcoming the new Fellow. 

The Meeting-room at Crane-conrt is embeULshed with a 
pair of flnted colnmns, and has an enriched ceiling of flnely- 
caryed oak. The walls are hnng with paintings, among which 
are portraits of the Dnke of Landerdale, by Lely; Mary Qneen 
of Scots, by Zncchero; the Earl of Bedford; the Dnke of 
Qneensberry; the second Dnke of Sntherland; Keith Milnes, 
Esq.; James, third Dnke of Montrose; the Scottish Begalia; 
and a large whole-length portrait of William IV., painted by 
Wilkie, and presented by him to the Scottish Hospital 



copy 

of a portndt which Wilkie painted for the King; its chief local 
interest is its being the work of a Scottish artist. The Hos- 
pitcd originatéd in what a writer in Gkambers's Edinbwrgh 
Jowmal terms ^^a pecnliarity of onr Scottish conntrymen, 
which can be set down only on the credit side of their charac- 
ter—^their sympathy with each other when they meet as wan- 
derers in foreign conntries. Scotland is jnst a small enongh 
conntry to canse a certain nnity of feeling amongst the people. 
Whereyer they are, they feel that Scotsmen shonld stand, as 
their proverb has it, shoulder to shoulder. The more distant 
the clime in which they meet, the more disposed are they to 
take an interest in each other’s welfere.” 

Elizabeth, we are told, kept down the nnmber of Scotsmen 
in London to the astonishingly small one of flfty-eight; bnt 
with James I. came süich a host of traders and craftsmen, many 
Of whcmi failhig to obtain employment, gaye rise to, âs early as 
1613, the institntion of the ‘‘Scottish Box,” a sort of Friendly 
Socieiy’s treasnry, when there were no banks to take charge of 
money. In 1638, the company, then only twenty, met in 
Lamb’s Condnit-street: in this year, npwards of300 poor Soots- 
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men, swept ofiF by the Great Plague of 1665-6, were bnried at 
the expense of the Box; while nmnbers more were nonrished 
dniing theîr sickness, withont snbjecting the parishes in which 
they resided to the smallest expense. 

In the year 1665, the Box was exalted into the character of 
a Corporation by a royal charter, the expenses attendant on 
which were disbursed by gentlemen who, when they met at the 
Ctoss Keys, in “ Coyen Garden,” found their receipts to be 
116/. Ss. 5d. The character of the times is seen in one of their 
regnlations, whîch imposed a hne of 2s. 6d. for eyery oath used 
in the course of their quarterly business. 

Presents now flocked in. One of the Corporation gave a 
silver cup; another, an ivory mallet^ or hammer, for the chair- 
man ; and among the contributors we find Gilbert Bumet (after- 
wards Bishop) giving 1 /. half-yearly. In no very Scotsman-like 
spirit the govemors distributed each quarter-day all that had 
been coUected during the preceding interval; but in 1775 a 
permanent fond was established. The Hospital now distributes 
about 2200/. a year, chiefly in 10/. pensions to old people ; and 
the princely bequest of 76,495/., by Mr. W. Kinloch, who had 
realised a fortune in India, aUows of 1800/. being given in 
pensions of 4/. to disabled soldiers and saUors. AU this is 
highly honourable to those connected by birth or otherwise with 
Scotland. The monthly meetings of the Society are preceded 
by divine service in the chapel, which is in the rear of tiie house 
in Grane-court. Twice a year is held a festival, at which large 
soms are coUected. On St. Andrew’s-day 1863, Yiscount 
Palmerston presided, with the briUiant results of the addition 
of 1200/. to the hospital ftind. 

Appended to the account of the Society, already quoted, we 
fiind the following Note by an EngUshman 

It is not one of the least curious particulars in the history 
of the Scottish Hospital, that it substantiates docQmentaiy 
evidence the fact, that Scotsmen who have gone to England 
occasionaUy find their way back to their own countiy. It 
appears fiom the books of the Corporation, that in the year 
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ending 30th Noyember 1850, the siim of SOt 16«. 6^. was spent 
in ‘ paBsages’ from London to Leith ; and there is actnally a 


corresponding society in Edinburgh to receive the revenants, 
and pass them on to their respectiye districts.” 


Grane-court has a few other notabilities. The first house on 


the right (now rebuüt) was, about a century ago, the scene of 
an abuse of power so monstrous as to have corrected itself. 
Here lived Dryden Leach, the printer; who, in 1763, was 
arrested on a general warrant^ upon snspicion of having printed 
Wilkes’s North Briton^ No. 45 : Leach was taken out of his bed in 
the nîght, his papers were seized, and even his joumeymen and 
servants were apprehended; the only foundation for the arrest 
being a hearsay that Wilkes had been seen going into Leach’s 
house. Wilkes had been sent to the Tower for the No. 45 ; after 
much litigation he obtained a verdict of 4000Z., and Leach 300/. 
damages from three of the Ejng’s messengers, who had executed 
the illegal warrant* Kearsley,. the bookseUer, of Fleet-street 
(whom we recoUect by his Tax Tahles), had been taken up for 
publishing No. 45, when also at Kearsley’s were seized the 
letters of Wilkes, which seemed to fibt upon him the writing of 
the obscene and blasphemous Eeeay on Women^ and of which 
he was convicted in the Court of King’s Bench, and expeUed 
the House of Commons. The author of this “indecent patch- 
work” was not Wilkes, but Thomas Potter, son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—See Walpcle’s Gwrge III.y vol. i. p. 310. 

Another house in the court became connected with the 


history of Warburton and Pope in this fortuitous manner. Late 
in 1726, Warburton came to London, and, with Theobaid, 
Concanen, and others, banded in a sort of confederacy by their 
common hostüity to Pope, under whose satire they were smart- i 
ing. Warburton' was unfortunate enough to write to Con- 
canen, January 2d, 1726 (that is, 1727), a letter, in which he 
said that DrydéUv borrowed for want of leisure, and Pope for 
want of genius; and which letter, much to the writer’s annoy- 
ance, was pubUshed long afterwards, in 1766, by Akenside^the 
poet, whom he had offended; the original letter having been 
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dîficovered, in 1750, hj Dr. Gavin Knight, of the British 
'usemn, in fitting np a house in Crane-court, where, 
it is supposed, Concanen had lodged. This may appear a 
ronndabout story; but the mischief caused by the publication 
of this letter can scarcely be conceived in our mild seasons of 
literary eontroversy, gentlemanly criticism, and quizzing hu- 
mour: which, however, 

has a moral, and no doubt 
You all have wit enough to find it out.— Gay, 

The court has long been a sort of nursery for newspapers: 
here was the office of the Gommercîal Chronide; and the TraveUer 
removed to No. 9 from Fleet-street, and remained until its 
junction with the Ghbe, In the basement of the house nearly 
opposite, were printed the early numbers of Punch; or, the 
London Charivcm, In No. 10 (Pahner and Clayton’s), was 
first printed the Illmtrated London NewSy projected, started, 
and established, by Herbert Ingram, in the spring of 1842. 
Most of the large and lofty offices in the court we owe to the 
genius of steam-printing. 

Here the Society of Arts first met, in apartments over a 
circulating library; and here the Society awarded its first prize 
(15/.) to Cosway, then a boy of fifteen, and afterwards a fashion- 
able miniature-painter. The circulating library in the court 
was one of the earliest established in the metropolis: the first 
was Batho’s, about 1740, at No. 132 Strand; in 1770, there 
were but four. 

We are again in Fleet-street, where newspaper histories are 
thick-coming as fancies: of these we can chronicle but a few. 
On the north side, in 1817, John Stoddart, having seceded 
irom the Timeay started an opposition paper, called the New 
Times: it was unsuccessfdl, and in a short time Stoddart left it; 
bnt the joumal was continued long after. It was here that first 
appeared the anecdote of Mr. XJpcott, of the London Institution, 

* In 1843, a popular, but in this instance a short-sighted, writer said 
of illustrated newspapers ** Some old experienced traders shake their 
heads, and much question whether one illustrated paper will exist three 
years longer. ** 
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haying discoyered the Ms. Diary, or Kalendariüm, of John 
Eyelyn, brought from a lumber-room at Wotton-place, the seat 
of the Eyelyns, in Surrey, and published in two quarto yolumes 
in 1818. The story trayelled through the newspapers of the 
day; but Upcott, when appealed to as to its truth, replied 
though not upon the first application—^that it was an after- 
dinner fabrication, which was seized on by Dr. Stoddart, and 
forthwith imported into the New Tmesj whence it started upon 
its ioumalistic tour. Howeyer, the anecdote was related to us 
at Dorldng and at Wotton long before it appeared in print. 

Michael Drayton, the poet, is stated by Aubrey, in his LiveSf 
to haye “ liyed at the baye-window house, next the east end of 
St. Dunstan’s ch.this points to] the house of Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy, the publishers; but the adjoining house is of 
greater age, and has in one of the rooms a Perpendicnlar 

-piece; and an outer attic gallery for yiewing pro- 
cessions, &c.; a few years since, it had some good ironwork. 
The Great Fire of 1666 stopped within three houses of the 
church, as did also another fire in 1730. If this be not the 
poet’s house, it has noteworthiness of another kind ; for here, 
amid the reyolutionary throes of the year 1848, was published 
the first cheap daily newspaper, the London Telegraphy at 3c?.; 
it was, howeyer, soon brought to a close through the proprietor 
being thwarted in his printmg arrangements. 

Nearly opposite, oyer Falcon-court, at No. 32, inscribed 
date 1667 upon it, liyed John Murray, father and son, book- 
sellers and publishers. Here the latter, in 1807, published 
JS. Eundell’s Domestk Codkery; in 1809^ the Quarterly 



Beview; and in 1811, Byron’s Chüde Harold; in 1812, he 
remoyed to Albemarle - street. He said once to a friend: 
“ Lord Byron used to come to my shop in Fleet-street, fresh 
from Angelo’s and Jackson’s. His great amusement was 
making thrusts with his stick, in fencer’s fashion, at the spmce 
books, as be called them, which I had arranged upon my shelyes. 
He disordered a row for me in a short time, always hitting the 
yolume he had singled out for the exercise of his skill.” Murray 
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added, with a langh, “ I was sometimes, as you will guess, glad 
to get rid of him.” This was related in the ÂthmcBum, 1843. 

Mr. Murray’s letter to Mr. Canning, then Chancellor of the 
Bxchequer, suggesting a periodical by eminent Tories, in oppo- 
sition to the Edmburgh RevieWy is preserved; he tells Mr. 
Canning that he is “ no adventurer, but a man of some property, 
inheriting a business that has been established for nearly a 
centuiy.” Hence originated the Quarterly Review. 

A few doors eastward lived John Major, the publisher of 
many carefully-annotated and beautifully-embellished works; 
and best known by his editions of Walton and Cotton on Angling, 
and Walpole’s Änecdotes. The first edition of Walton’s Ängîer 
was published near the same spot in 1653, in St. Dunstan’s 
churchyard, at Is, 6d.; a copy at Haworth’s brought thirteen 
guineas. Dr. Dibdin calls Major’s Walton “an enchantingly 
decorated and got-up little volumeyet the producer of these 
beautifhl works had to seek the haven of the Charterhouse. 

When the church of St. Dunstan was rebuilt, in 1830-3, the 
town lost one of its minor wonders. The old church projected 
some thirty feet farther into the street than the present one; 
shops with overhanging signs were built against the south and 
east walls; though previously the churchyard thus built in was 
a permanent station for booksellers, as appears by many im- 
prints. John Smethick had his shop here, “under the Diall 
as had also Richard Marriott, Walton’s publisher; and Lawton 
Gilliver, at Homer’s Head. The clock had a large gilt bracket- 
dial overhanging Fleet-street, and above it two figures of savages, 
life-size, carved in wood, and standing beneath a pediment; each 
figure having in his right hand a club, with which he struck 
the quarters upon a suspended bell, moving his head at the 
same time. To see the men strike was a great attraction, and 
opposite St. Dunstan’s was a famous field for pickpockets, who 
took advantage of the gaping crowd. So it had long been, for 
Ned Ward, in his Loridon Spy, says: “ We added to the number 
of fools, and stood a lîttle, making our ears do penance to please 
our eyes with the conceited notion of their (the puppets’) heads 
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and hands, which moved to and fro wîth as mnch deliberate stiff- 
ness as the two wooden horologîsts on St. Dnnstan’s when they 
strike the qnarters.” Cowper thns refers to them in his Table- 
Talk: 

When labonr and when dulness, club in hand, 

Like the two figures at St Dunstan’s stand, 

Beatîng altemately, in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinnabulum of rhjme, 

Exact and regpilar the sounds will be ; 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 

These figures were pnt np în 1671, and were at first paînted 
the natnral colonrs; Hatton describes them, in 1708, as more 
admîred bj manj of the popnlace on Snndays than the most 
eloqnent preacher ifrom the pnlpit within. Among those who 
were strnck with the oddity of these figures was the third 
Marquess of Hertford; when a child, and a good child, his 
nnrse, to reward him, wonld take him to see gianta at St. 
Dnnstan’s; and he nsed to say that, when he grew to be a man, 
he tvould hay those gîants, Many a child of rich parents may hare 
said the same; bnt in the present case the Marqness kept his worcL 
When the old chnrch was taken down in 1829, Lord Hertford 
attended the second anction-sale of the materials, and pnrchased 
the clock, bells, and figures for 200?.: he had them placed at 
the entrance to the gronnds of his villa in the Kegent’s Park, 
thence called St. Dunstan’s Villa; and here the fignres do dniy to 
the present day. At the east end of the chnrch was a statne of 
Qneen Elizabeth, from Lndgate; it was pnt np in 1766, when 
the figures of King Lnd and his two sons, also from Lndgate, 
were deposited in the parish bone-honse; these statnes are said 
to be the only existing remains of the City gates; the statne of 
Qneen Elizabeth has been placed at the east side of the new 
church. This was designed by John Shaw,—^who, however, died 
on the twelfth day after the extemal completion of the edifioe; 
and the interior was finished by his son. It is in the latest 
Pointed style; the lantem-tower is 130 feet high, and differs 
from any in the metropolis; bnt resembles St. Botolph’s, Boston; 
St. Helen’s, Tork; and St. George’s, Ramsgate: designed by 
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Shaw in 1825. St. Dunstan’s has eight fine bells fix)m the old 
chnrch, the sound of which receives effect from the fomr large 
upper windows. Over the entrance-porch are sculptured the 
heads of T^dale, the Reformer, preacher here; and Dr. Donne, 
who was once vicar of the parish: they are accredited portraits. 
The body of the church is of octagon form; the altar-piece has 
richly-carved oak canopies; above is a magnificent painted 
window, by Willement, the gift of the Hoare femily. 

The house westward of the church is a fine specimen of 
Jacobean street-architecture, by Shaw. Clifford’s Inn has been 
mnch improved; and Serjeants* Inn, adjoining, was rebuilt by 
Sir Eobert Smirke, 1837-8, except the old dining-hall, which 
was fitted up as a Court of Exchequer for Equity sittings; the 
windows have some old armorial gkss. 

A veiy peculiar dinner-custom is observed in the Hall, which 
is believed to be unique. The Society consists of two distinct 
bodies—‘‘the Principal and Eules,” and the junior members, or 
“Kentish Mess.” Each body has its own table; at the conclu- 
edon of the dinner, the chairman of the Kentish Mess, first bow- 
ing to the Principal of the Inn,' takes fi*om the hands of the 
servitor four small roUs, or loaves of bread, and, without saying 
a word, he dashes them ihree several- times on the table; he 
then discharges them to the other end of the table, firom whence 
the bread is removed by a servant in attendance. Solemn 
silence—^broken only by three impressive thumps upon the table 
—^prevails during this strange ceremony, which takes the place 
of grace after meat in Clifford’s Inn Hall; and conceming 
which, not even the oldest member of the Society is able to 
give any explanation {Notee and QnesrieSy 2 d S., No. 4). In 
No. 7, Mr. Buckton, of Lichfield, says: “Cakes, sacred to Ceres, 
usuaUy terminated the ancients’ feasts; and the roUs at CUf- 
ford’s Inn may be thrown down as an offering to Ceres, legifera^ 
as she fbrst taught mankind the use of kws”—an ingenious but 
remote probabüity. 

In Clifford’s Inn Uved Eobert Pultock, author of Peter Wü- 
Hns^ ‘‘ with its ïTying Women.” Who he was is not known— 
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probably a barrister withont practice; but he wrote an amiable 
and mteresting book {Leigh Euni). Feter Wükins is best 
known to the present generation by melodrama and pantomime; 
in the former Keeley made an early impression at Covent-Gar- 
den Theatre. Glifford’s Inn has a terrace and raised garden, 
rearward of which is the new Record Office, of late Gothic or 
Tndoresqne style, somewhat of a German character, with mas- 
sive buttresses and Decorated windows. 

The architectural embellishment of Fleet-street West dates 
from the rebuilding of St. Dunstan’s. The Jacobean edifice 
was next built; in 1832, were taken down some old honses 
with bay-windows. Button the confectioner’s house remained 
until 1859: it hadbeen in Button’s family fortyyears; in 1750, 
it was known as the Haunch of Yenison, and subsequently as 
Clifford’s Inn Coffee-house. Upon the site will be built an 
Assurance Office. At the south-east comer of “the greatest 
legal thoroughfare” has been erected a lofty decorated pile, 
some 60 feet from the pavement to the comice; which, and the 
arch-headed windows, display great taste: the cost about 15,0002^. 
The architect, Mr. Knowles, began his professional career in 
the competition for the new Houses of Parliament. No. 21, 
nearly opposite, is an Italian pile of the Palladian school, de- 
signed by Shaw; and being set back from the street-line, has the 
sides of the party-walls enriched with decorative masonry and 
panels of coloured marbles, corresponding in position with win- 
dows; the omaments and ironwork are excellent; the four floors 
are Tuscan, Doric, lonic, and Corinthian. No. 29 is another 
enriched front, of Portland stone, polished granite, and marble, 
and decorations of fruit and flowers and lions’ heads. The old 
houses, Nos. 14 and 15, with their large bay-windows for enjoy- 
ing the sights of Fleet-street, have disappeared; and on their 
site we have the large and lofty Union banking-house, of Port- 
land stone and Italian design; and Groom’s, which had been a 
confectioner’s shop for nearly a century, has been rebuilt, with 
an enriched frontage. Altogether, ’ the recent embellishment of 
this portion of Fleet-street induces us to hope that omament 
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8& well as conveiiieiice may characterise the street-architecture 
of the metropolis of the Victorian era. 

In onr conceit abont the present mnst not be omitted vene- 
ration of the past. At the sonth-west comer of Chancery-lane 
was the pictnresqne oak-and-plaster honse, with the sign of the 
Harrow, which was taken down in May 1799, to widen the Lane. 
According to a deed of 1624, Walton lived two doors west of 
the end of Chancery-lane (or next to the Harrow), where he 
is stated to have been a linendraper; and that the honse was 
jointly occnpied by Isaac Walton and John Mason, hosiers: 
whence we may conclnde that half a shop snfficed for the bnsi- 
ness of Walton. He removed into Chancery-lane, seven doors 
higher np, on the left-hand, where, in 1632, he carried on the 
bnsiness of a sempster or milliner; the honse was snbseqnently 
the Mitre tavem, now rebnilt. Walton “ took his place at the 
Yestry Board, and many a chat mnst he have enjoyed with Dr. 
Donne;” he served also as Constable for the I^ecinct next 
Temple Bar, and as Overseer: in 1643, he attended the Vestry 
for the last time, and soon after qnitted London, finding it 
dangerons for honest men to be there.”* Still, Walton kept 
np his correspondence with .his former parish: his several chil- 
dmn were baptised in St. Dnnstan's; and here, ten years after 
he had qnitted the parish, his Ängler was pnblished, as already 
stated. These honses, which were half-timbered, with pro- 
jecting windows, overhanging storeys, and gabled &onts (see 
Ctariosities ofLondon, p. 70, 1854), and some enriched ceilings, 
have been taken down, and in their places have been erected 
dwellings with omate &ontages, as well as higher np in the 
lane. Anbrey tells ns that “ Cowley was bom in Fleet-street, 
near Chancery-lane. His father was a grocer,” &c. Brayley, in 
his Surrey, says, the lower end of Chancery-lane. “ As there is 
no entry of Cowley’s baptism in St. Dnnstan’s Register, Dr. 
Johnson infers that Cowley’s father may have been a sectary. 
Praise-God Barebones was another worthy of the parish: he 
was a leather-seller, and possessed a honse near Crane-conrt^ 

* The Worthies of St, Dunstan's, By the Rev. A. B. Suter, A.B. 1856. 
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e of the Lock and Key; we first hear of him 


aa preaching at a cx)nventicle in Fetter-lane, in the year 1641, 
along with Mr. Green, a felt-maker*’ ( Worthies of St Dunstan's). 
Then we hear of him as constable, common-comicilinaii, and 
sitting in Barebones’s Parliament;” and then the tidetmiiing 
against him: on Febraary 11, 1660, all Fleet-street was in a 
flare at the downfall of the Parliament; and Pepys tells ns, 
there were fourteen fires between Temple Bar and St. Dnn- 
stan’s Church; the boys broke Barebones’s windows, and then 


again on the 21st. 


Afber this he was not molested, and 


attended the vestiy the year after the .Restoration. We last 
hear of him appealing before the Jndges in Clifford’s Inn Hall 
for his honse near Crane-conrt, which had been consnmed in 
the Great Fire: a family named Speight were the tenants; it 

rebnilt by Barebones. The “ Silvejf-tongned Bates,” ap- 
pointed vicar in 1652, was very popular: Pepys greatly admired 
his eloquence, though he had ‘‘ so low an opinion of the man;” 
and when he preached his farewell sermon, nanghty Samnel 
had his head tumed with ogling a fine lady he had often seen 
in Gray’s Inn Walks. While Baxter was preaching in the old 
church, and there had been two alarms of its falling, the 
preacher sat down in the pulpit; when the alarm was over, he 
resumed his disconrse, and said, with equal tact, composnre, 
and eloqnence: ‘‘ We are in the service of God, to prepare 
onrselves that we may be fearless at the great noise of the 
dissolving world, when the heavens shall pass away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat.” 

Among the parishioners remembered for their ingenuiiy 
were Edward Marshall, Master Mason of England, temp. Charles 
I.; and his son, Joshna Marshall, Master Mason to Charles II., 
who left money for the daily reading of Divine Service in the 
church. By him or his father was, sculptured the pedestal of 
the statue of Charles I., at Charing Cross, long attribnted to 


Grinling Gibbons. At the s 




e time hved Henry Jones, of the 


Inner Temple-lane, clockmaker, who first constructed and sold 
barometers, by the advice of Lord Keeper Guildford, “ becauBe 
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the instnuaeiits were rare, and confined to the cabinets of the 
virtnosi.” At the comer of Water-lane, Tompion, the “ Father 
of Clock-makers,” and his apprentice, “Honest George Gra- 
ham,” kept shop; “greater benefactors to mankind,” says Adam 
Thomson (himself a watchmaker, by the way), “than thousänds 
whose scülptured ums impudently emblazon merits that never 
existed.” Tompion became a synonym for a first-rate watch; 
and Graham invented the machine miscalled the Orrery. 

Bell-yard, a few doors east of Temple Bar, is a specimen 
of an old London thoroughfare, which Pope, a century and a 
qiiarter ago, called “ a filthy old place,” which he begged For- 
tescue, “his counsel leamed in the law,” to quit: here and 
there a house-fix)nt has a bit of ancient woodwork. 

A more notorious spot is Lower Serle’s-place, next the Bar, 
formerly called Shire-lane, fix)m its dividing the City fi*om the 
Shire; and, in James I/s time, Rogue-lane. But the place had 
a higher fame: here lived Sir Charles Sedley; and here his son, 
Sir Charles Sedley, the dramatic poet, was bom, “ neere the 
Globe.” Here too lived Elias Ashmole, and here Antony h 
Wood dined with him. This was at the upper end of the lane, 
where, at the Trumpet public-house, Isaac Bickerstaff met his 
Club; hence he led down the lane, into Fleet-street, the deputa- 
tion of “ twaddlers” fi:om the country, to Dick’s Coffee-house, 
which we never enter without remembering the glorious hu- 
mour of Addison and Steele in the Tatler, No. 86. Sir Harry 
Quickset, Sir Giles Wheelbarrow, and other persons of quality, 
having reached the Tatler’s by appointment, and it being settled 
that they should “adjoum to some public-house, and enter upon 

the business,” the precedence was attended with much difficulty; 

# 

when, upon a false alarm of “fire,” all ran down as fast as they 
could, without order or ceremony, and drew up in the street. 
The Tatler proceeds: 

“ In this order we marched down Sheer-lane, at the upper 
end of which I lodge. When we came to Temple Bar, Sir 
Hany and Sir Giles got over, but a run of coaches kept the 
rest of us on this side of the street; however, we all at last 
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landedy aad drew np în veiy good order before Ben Tooke’s 
shop,* who favonred onr ralljing wîth great hnmanîty; from 
whence we proceeded again, nntil we came to Dick’s Coffee- 
honse, where I designed to carry them. Here we were at onr 
old difficnlty, and took np the street npon the same ceremony. 
We proceeded throngh the entry, and were so necessarily kept 
in order by the sitnation, that we were now got into the coffee- 
honse itself, where, as soon as we had arrived, we repeated onr 
civilities to each other ; after which we marched np to the high 
table, which has an ascent to it enclosed in the middle of the 
room. The whole honse was alarmed at this entry, made np of 
persons of so mnch state and msticity.” 

The Tmmpet pnblic-honse lasted to onr time; it was 
changed to the Dnke of York sîgn, bnt has long disappeared: 
we remember an old drawing of the Tmmpet^ by Samnel Ire- 
land, engraved in the Monthly Magcmne. 

In Shire-lane was formed the Kit-Kat Clnb, abont 1700, 
consisting of thirty-nine distingnished noblemen and genüemen 
zealonsly attached to the Honse of Hanover; among whom were 
the Dnkes of Somerset, Bichmond, Grafton, Devonshire, and 
Marlborongh, and (after the accession of George I.) the Dnke 
of Newcastle; the Earls of Dorset, Snnderland, Manchester, 
Wharton, and Kingston; Lords Halifax and Somers; Sir Bobert 
Walpole, Vanbmgh, Congreve, Granville, Addison, Garth, Mayn- 
waring, Stepney, and Walsh. The Clnb is said to have been 
named ftom one Cristopher Kat, at whose honse it was held, and 
who was famons for his mntton-pies, which formed a standing 
dish at the Clnb snppers. Bnt in the Spectatory No. 9, the name 
is said to have been taken, not from the maker of the pie, bnt 
from the pie itself. Thns, in a prologne to a comedy of 1700: 

A Kit-Kat is a supper for a lord; 

and Dr. King, in his Ärt of Gookery: 

Immortal made, as Kit-Kat by his pies. 

* At the Middle Temple-gate. Ben Tooke was the bookseUer of Swift 
and Pope, and left a considerable estate to his yoimg brother, Andrew 
Tooke, many years master of the Charterhouse SchooL 
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Then comes Ned Ward^ with another derivation—^from one Cris- 
topher, who lived at the sign of the Cat and Fiddle. Now, the 
Clnb had its toasting-glasses, on which were engraved verses 
in praise of certain ladies, reignmg toasts; which gave rise to 
the weU-known epigram: 

Whence deathless Kit-Kat took his name, 

Few critics can unriddle; 

Some say from pastrycook it came, 

And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaus its name it boasts, 

Grey statesmen or green wits, 

But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 

Of old Cats and young Kits .—Arhuihnot (?). 


However, it is more certain that Jacob Tonson, Secretary to 
the Club, had the portraits of the several members painted for 
him by KneUer, each on canvas 36 inches by 28, since known 
among portrait-painters as “ Kit-Kat size.” The Club met also 
at the Flask, Hampstead; and Tonson buüt at Bam Elms a 
club-room, round which were hung the portraits, forty-two in 
number. Tonson lefb them to his grand-nephew, who died in 
1767; the pictures were then removed to the house of his 
brother, Water-Oakly, near Windsor; and on his death, to the 
house of Mr. Baker, of Hertingfordbury, where they are stated 
to remain.* 

From being the resort of “ a set of wits, in reaUly the patriots 
that saved Britain,” to a lane of squalid houses, of reputations 
too various to be repeated, is a sad faUing-off,—^yet such has 
been the Shire-lane of our time. We have heard related a few 
terrible tales of this sad place; one must suffice. In the times 
of the old parish-watch, upon a winter-night, when a thick coat 
of snow concealed the grime of the murky aUey, a dissipated 
Tnfl.Ti strayed into one of its vile haunts: there an altercation arose 
with the extortionate owner of the house; a fiendish struggle 
ensued, in which the luckless victim was thrown down a long 


* See A Moming's Walk from London io Kew 
lips. 1817. Pp. 201-208. 
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flight of stairB, and was taken np at âie foot almost lifeless! 
How to dispose of the body was a small matter for the stronger 
man, who, waiting for the interval of the watchman’s drow^ 
cry, soon after two o’clock, with some help carried the body a 
few doors np the lane, and placed it against a neighbonr’s door, 
by the pin-head light of a single oil-lamp. Here the corpse was 
fonnd by the gnardian of the night, and conveyed away. Next 
moming there was some stir in the lane, and snspicion hovered 
abont, not knowing where to alight amidst so many nestling- 
places of vice and crime. The inqnest followed, withont point- 
ing to the perpetrator. Bnt many years after, in the vanlted 
room of a metropolitan debtors’ prison, the door of which stood 
open, there was overheard a voUey of recrimination between two 
men of desperate character, who were caged here for their least 
offences. In this fierce contention was gathered the above ont- 
line of one among many of the dark deeds of Shire-lane. 

At some distance firom this scene of crime, higher np in the 
lane, was the sponging-honse to which, some forty years since, 
Theodore Hook was taken nnder arreBt for a Crown debt of 


12,OOOZ., the amonnt of his defalcation in the Manritins case. 


What little property he possessed was sold, and Hook was locked 
np here from Angnst nntil the following Easter, in the house of 
Ihe sheriff’s officer who had arrested hün. It is remarkable,” 
says the acconnt of this affair, “ in how many cases a great weight 
of miseiy, instead of pressing a man down, incites him to greater 
efforts. Here was Mr. Hook, the delight of dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms, confined in a honse in which air and Ught were 
almost nnknown Inxnries; yet in this wretched place the editor 
of the John Bull (see page 211 ante)^ was not only at his nsnal 
work, bnt projecting mnch more.” It was while thns occnpied 
that he became acqnainted with Dr. WiUiam Maginn, who had 
come over from Cork to assist in the BvMy and a newly-pro- 
jected Uterary jonmal. He was Hook’s nightly visitor; two 
spirits of closer kindred conld not have met. Hook lefb Shire- 
lane in April 1824, affcer a banqnet, for which he improvised a 
baUad, in the choms not sparing himself: 
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Scoundrelj that entered the till at Mauritîus. , 

Hook was then removed to the Rules of the King’s Bench 
(Temple-place), where he worked hard, in addition to the 
editorshîp of the Bully in founding his most profitable fame. 

The nomenclature of Shire-lane was changed in the hope of 
getting rid of the name and its bad character together. What 
a phantasmagoria of gay and grave do its vicissitudes present— 
in the rich humour of the “ twaddlers” at the Tatleris; the 

f 

P Kit-Kat Club over their patronymic pies, toasting the reigning 
beauties; and the sponging-house life of the brilliant wit, bome 
down by the demon of debt! 

At the comer of the lane, in Fleet-street, at the Angel and 
Crown, one Mr. Quarrington was robbed by Thomas Carr, 
attomey, of Elm-court, Temple, and Elizabeth Adams, who 
were executed at Tybum, January 18th, 1738. The portrait 
of Elizabeth Adams was painted and etched by Hogarth (J/r. 
WiUorCs Cataîogue)^ 

Another criminal thus signalised by Hogarth wsa Sarah 
Malcolm, the Temple laundress, aged twenty-two, who, for the 
murder of three women, was hung in Fleet-street, over agamst 
Fetter-lane, March 7,1733. Malcolm is the rarest of Hogarth’s 


I 

I 

I 


engraved portraits; her printed confession was sold with such 
rapîdity, that as much as twenly guineas is said to have been 
offered for a single copy {Romance of the Forum, by Mr. Serjeant 
Burke; 2d Series). 

KTo. 135 Fleet-street is the office of the Daily Telegraph, the 
first established of the penny moming newspapers. A century 
and a quarter ago, we had hal^nny and farthing newspapers 
sold about the streets, without stamps, in defiance both of the 
law and the penalty. They were said to be got up by ‘‘ poor, 
low wretches,” living in obscure parts of the town, or in the 
Rules of the Fleet; and they were suspected to be supported by 
persons in power against the opposition papers and publishers. 
The Farthing Post circulated during the years 1740-43: a boy 
is reading this cheap newspaper in the fourth plate of Hogarth’s 
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Bake’s Progress. Oiie of these joumals was entitled AU 
AUve cmd Merry: it was a small folio half-sheet, having three 
Golnmns of letterpress on each side: several specimens may be 
seen in Dr. Bnmey’s Collection of Newspapers in the British 
Mnsenm, vol. iii., 1741. 

Jacob Tonson, whom we have already mentioned as Secretary 
of the Eit-Kat Glnb, commenced bnsiness as a bookseller at 
the Jndge’s Head, near the Inner Temple-gate, as we gather 
from the title-page of Dryden’s translation of Virgil, which he 
pnblishéd by snbscription in 1697, with one hnndred cnts, 

many engraved by Hollar. Here were fends between them: 
in one, the following portrait of the pnblisher was addressed to 
him by the poet, with an intimation that he was in the vein to 
write more: 

With leerîng looks, buU-faced, and speckled fair, 

With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 

And frozey pores, that taint the ambient air. 

This was enongh for Tonson, and the breach was healed. 

Of Whitefriars, the Precinct of streets, lanes, and alleys, 
between Whitefriars-street and the Temple, and Fleet-street 
and the Thames, little that is old, save the name, remains; 
explaining the disappointment of the old-lady reader whom Sir 
Walter Scott’s Fortanes of Nîgeî sent there pnrposely to look 
for the convent of “Carmelites, or White-Friars,” fonnded 
some six centnries ago. In the Precinct stood three of onr 
early theatres: the Whitefriars, the hall of the monastery; the 
Salisbnry-conrt, not rebnilt after the Great Fire; and the 
Dnke’s, in Dorset-gardens, the site of which is now occnpied 
by the Gas-Works. Whitefriars retained the privileges of sanc- 
tnary after the Dissolntion, and hence became the asylnm of 
frandnlent debtors, cheats, and gamblers, here protected from 
arrest:. its cant names, Alsatia and Lombard-street, will be re- 
membered. Poets, players, and dancing-masters flocked here; 
and Hanging Sword-alley, which exists, belongs to this period; 
as does the assassination of Tnmer, the fencing-master, in the 
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reign of James I., for which the two assassins were hanged in 
Fleet-street^ opposite Whitefriars-gate; and Lord Sanqnhar, 
who hired them, was hanged in Old Palace-yard. In the 
Friary Honse liyed Selden; he died here, and was bnried in 
the Temple Chnrch. The finest edition of Selden's works, by 
Wilkins, 3 vols. folio, was printed in Whitefriars, by Bowyer, 
father and son, who had for their printing-oflELce the old George 
Tavem: here the Poems of Lord Byron were first printed; and 
the premises are now the printing-oflSce of Bradbnry and E vans, 
who maintain the exceUence of their predecessors: in the 
old tavem (a scene in one of ShadweU’s comedies) have been 
printed for twenty years the renowned Incnbrations and right 
merry conceits of onr old friend, PuncK 

We remember the tortnons passage, and its baUad-wall 
from Temple-lane to Blackfriars : this has long disappeared, 
and has been foUowed by the Old Palace of BrideweU, of which 
King Edward-street is a reminder; Wüdemess-lane and Prim- 
rose-hül, in the rear of BrideweU site, may be slang names of 
the Alsatian period. 

Temple Bar, which we have jnst reached, has a dark as 
weU as a bright histoiy. It is ancîent compared with some 
of the honses immediately adjoining it; bnt the Bar îtself is 
Bcarcely two centnries old. Tet the present generation has wit- 
nessed here the cnrions ceremony of closing the gates npon the 
visit of the Sovereign nntü admission was formaUy demanded—a 
cnstom now dispensed with; we have seen the Bar also clothed 
in gloomy grandenr with the drapeiy ofdeath; we have beheld it 
güttering with emblems of trinmph, and decked mth the gaiety 
of the bridal pageant, and the emblems of wedded love. There 
is mnch obscnrity in the history of the Bar, which, receiving its 
name from the adjacent Temple, separated the freedom of the 
City of London from the Uberty of the City of Westminster; or, 
as Hatton states, “ the Bar opens not immediately into the City 
itself (which terminated at Lndgate), bnt into the Uberty or 
freedom thereof;” “which separation,” says Strype, “was an- 
ciently only posts, rails, and a chain, snch as are now at HoL 
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bom, Smitlifield, and Whitechapel Bars. Aflerwards there was 

___owgate- 


a house of tiinber erected across the street, with a n ^ 
way; and an entry, on the sonth side of it, nnder the honse.” 
This timber gateway is shoTO in Hollar’s seven-sheet Map of 
London, and has been enlarged in a drawing in Mr. Wilson’s 
valnable coUection; it is described in its carefuUy-prepared 
Catalogue. The old Bar is also clearly defined in a bird’s-eye 
View of London, within a bordnre, inscribed “ The Cittie of 
London,” showing the conduits, crosses, and City gates, as they 
stood about the close of the reign of Qneen EUzabeth, 1601. 

The entries respecting the Bar in the City records are very 
incomplete; bnt Mr. Wüson, afler a laborions search, fonnd this 
the first entry of any matter connected with the Bar: 

“ 1554. I. and II. Phüip and Mary. Mr. Chamberlain shaU 
commit the cnstody of the new gates at Temple Bar to the 
Cittie’s tenants, dweUing nigh nnto the said gates; titoig, 
nevertheless, especial order with them for the shntting and 
opening the same gates at convenient honrs.” 

Wyatt and his foUowers had, probably, a few months previ- 
ously, in his ill-contrived rebeUion, destroyed or so damaged the 
old gates in forcing his way into the City, that the civic authori- 
ties were compeUed to erect new ones, the care of which, by the 
above resolntion, devolved on those of the City’s tenants who 
were living adjacent to them. 

It appears that in 1669 the Conrt of Aldermen and Common 
Conncü resolved to rebnild the Bar, on receiving from the Com- 


missioners of Streets and Sewers the s 




of 1005Î. towards the 


cost. The City had several times been pressed to do this, but 
had considered the above sum înadequate. The King then sent 
for the Lord Mayor, when “ the Citty’s weak state and inability,’^ 
on acconnt of the great expense of rebnüding pnbUc works con- 
sumed in the Great Fire, was pleaded; but King Charles insisted 
upon the Bar being taken down, and he promised, if the 1005/. 
proved insnfficient, to snpply other ftinds to complete the work. 
The destruction was accordingly commenced in 1670, and the pre- 
sent Bar, afler the designs of Sir Christopher Wren, was erected. 
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We need not detaü its history, nor how it has lost some sculp- 
tnred decoration, and ahnost its inscription; or how the City 
refosed, in 1852, to spend 15002. to restore the Bar as Wren had 


lefb 


it. The display of the heads and limbs of traitors upon the 
spikes of the pediment was not so revolting nor so unprofit- 
able as might be thought. Walpole writes, August 16, 1746 : 
‘‘ I have been this moming at the Tower, and passed under the 
new heads (Townley and Fletcher) at Temple Bar, where people 
make a trade of letting spy-glasses at a halfpenny a look.” 


And, in 


person, aged eighty-seven, remembered the 


above heads being seen with a telescope from Leicester-fields 
the ground between which and the Bar was then thinly built 
over {J . T. Smiih). The last of the iron poles, or spikes, was not 
removed firom the Bar until the commencement of the present 
century.* The old oaken gates remain: they were originally 
shnt at night, and guarded by watchmen; and in our time they 
have been closed in cases of apprehended tumult. TJpon the 
visit of the Sovereign to the City, or the proclamation of a new 
Sovereign, or of Peace, it was formerly customary to close the 
Bar, until admission was formally demanded by a herald and 
trumpeters, when the gates were opened, and the procession ad- 
mitted; this was done on the Accession of George IV., William 
IV., and Queen Victoria: on her Majesty’s visit in 1837, the 
City Sword was surrendered to the Queen, and redelivered to 
the Mayor; but at the Eoyal visit in 1851, the ceremony was 
entirely dispensed with. In the plan for the concentration of 
the Courts of Justice and Law Offices, Temple Bar is specially 
excepted; its appropriation resting with the Common Council. 

Above the gateway, lighted by two semicircular windows, is 
au apartment^ which is held of the City, at an ftTiTniftl rent of 

• For A Narratîye of the Historical Occurrences of a Criminal Charac- 
ter associated wîth the present Bar,’’ see Temple Bar^ the City Goîgoihaj 


Member of the Inner Temple: small 


This work has 


two very mteresting views of the Bar, and treats ably of the revolting 
effects of capital punishments and publîc executions. In literary history we 
may also record Temple Bar as the title of the popular monthly mag^zine, 
eommenced December 1. 1860 . and now in its fifth VAfl.r 
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50/., by Messrs. Child, the bankers, as a depository for their 
acconnt-books. Child’s is the oldest banking-honse in London, 
and was known by the sign of the Marigold, which is still to 
be seen within where the cheqnes are cashed: it bears the motto, 
Ainsi mon gilt npon a green gronnd, and of elegant 
design, in the French taste of the time. The firm was fonnded 
in the reign of Charles I., when Prancis Child, apprentice to 
William Wheeler, a goldsmith, whose shop was on the site of 
the present banking-honse, laid the fonndation of his fortnne 
by marrying his master’s danghter, and thns sncceeded to 
the estate and bnsiness. Messrs. Child have the acconnts of 
Nell Gwynne; and among the records of the firm are the 
acconnts of the partner, Alderman Backwell, for the sale of 
Dnnkirk to the French. 

Another original bank-sign may be seen, promînent in the 
ironwork of the window towards the street, at Goslings and 
Sharpe’s, No. 19—^namely, three sqnirrels. Gosling, the fonnder 
of the house, is thus mentioned in the Accormt of ‘‘ Moneys 
received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II. and James 
II., 1679-1688:” ‘‘To Eichard Bakenham, in foll for several 
parcels of gold and silver lace bonght of WiHiam Gosling and 
partners, on 2d May 1674, by the Dnchess of Cleveland, for the 
wedding-clothes of the Lady Snssex and Litchfidd, 640/. Ss” 

The firm of Hoare, No. 37, dates from 1680, at the sign of 
the Golden BotÜe, said to represent the flask carried by the 
founder of the establishment, when jonmeying to London, as 
the story-books say, to seek his fortnne. Among the debts of i 
the celebrated Lord Clarendon occnrs, “To Mr. Hoare, for 
plate, 27/. 10«. Sd.” Sir Richard Hoare was Lord Mayor in 
1713; and his kinsman was SherifP in 1740-41, and has left an 
interesting jonmal of his shrievalty, which he concludes thns: 

‘‘ After being regaled with sack and walnnts, I retnmed to my 
own house in Flete Street, in my private capacity, to my great 
consolation and comfort.” He served as Lord Mayor in 1745, 
and was very active in the preparations to receive “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” which were so formidable as to dannt the Pre- 
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tender. The old bank-sigii, the Golden Leather-bottle, was 


reserFed fix)m ihe former banking-ho 


low-browed bnild 


ing, with a narrow entrance, snch as now scarcely exists in 
London—^and was inserted in the spacions stone-fironted edifice, 
bnilt abont thirty-five years since. 

Ofthe old Fleet-street tavems we have bnt few remains. 
Child’s banking-honse nearly occnpies the site of the Devil 
Tavem, the resort of the minor wits of Ben Jonson’s family. 
The well-known verses inscribed over the door of the Apollo 
Boom, 

Welcome all who lead or foUow, &c., 


are still preserved in the premises at the back of the bank, and 
likewise the bnst of the tntelar deity of the Clnb; it is of good 
design, in terra-cotta, covered with black vamish: the contem- 
porary landlord was Sim. Wadlowe, “ the King of Skinkers.” 
The clnb-room was afterwards nsed for balls and entertain- 
ments, and continned to be well fi’eqnented. Here we find 
Swift dining with Garth and Addison; and here Dr. Johnson 
celebrated the birth of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, as he 
called her book, by a whole night spent in festivity. In the 
snpper was “a magnificent hot apple-pye, stnck with bay- 
leaves,” becanse Mrs. Lennox had written verses. Here John- 
son invoked the Mnses, and crowned Mrs. L. with lanrel; and 
there was pleasant conversation and harmless mirth, and tea 
and coffee. Abont five, Johnson’s face shone with meridian 
splendonr, thongh he had only drunk lemonade. The waiters 
had all fallen asleep; it was two honrs before the bill conld be 

got; and not till near eight did the creaking of the street-door 
give the signal for departnre. 

This scene of gaiety is kept in memory by Apollo-conrt, 
opposite, and next, eastward, to another olden resort, the 
Cock Tavem. When the Plague was raging, in 1665, the 
landlord shnt np his honse, and retired into the conntry; and 
here is preserved one of the farthings referred to in this adver- 
tisement: “ This is to certify that the master of the Cock and 
Bottle, commonly called the Cock Alehonse, at Temple Bar, 
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hath dismissed his seryants, and shut up his house, for this long 
yacation, intending (God willing) to retum at Michaelmas next; 
80 that all persons whatsoeyer who may haye any accounts with 
the said master, or fartMnga heUmging to the aaid houae^ are 
desired to repair thitW before the 8th of thîs instant, and they 
shall receiye satis&ction.’* Here, in 1688, Pepys drank, and ate 
a lobster, and sang mightily merry, with Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. 
Knipp. The tayem has still a primitiye air; the gilt sign- 
board oyer the passage-door is stated to haye been caryed by 
Gibbons. Aboye the mantelpiece is some carying, at least of 
the time of James I.; but we remember the entire room simi- 
larly canred, and a huge black-and-gilt clock, and setÜe. The 
head-waiter of our time Kyes in the yerse of the Laureate—“ 0 


plump head-waiter of the Cock!” apostrophises the “Will 
Waterproof” of the bard, in a reyerie wherein he conceiyes 
William to haye undergone a transition similar to that of Joye’e 
cup-bearer: 


And hence, says he, this halo liyes abont 
The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

His proper chop to each. 

He looks not with the common breed, 
That wîth the napkin daily ; 

I think he came, like Ganjmede, 

From some delightful yalley. 


And of the redoubtable bird, who is supposed to haye performed 
the eagle’s part in this abduction, he says: 

The cock was of a larger egg 

4 

Than modem poultry drop, 

Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And cramm’d a plumper crop. 

Nearly opposite is Dick’s CoflPee-house, now a tayem, called 
Bichard’s în 1680: the interior is engrayed as a firontispiece to 
a drama called the Coffee-houaey by the Rey. James Miller, 1737,— 
an inadyertence of the engraver, which led to its being întended 
to hit the landlady, Mrs. Yarrow, and her daughter, who were 
reigning toasts with the frequenters; when the Templars went 
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in a body to Drury-lane Theatre, and danmed the Coffee^house 
iiretrievably. Cowper, when he lived in the Temple, was a fre- 
quenter of Kichard’s. The “ twaddlers,” and the Tader, at Dick’s, 
we have already mentioned. 

The Bainbow, No. 15, now a tavem, by the Inner Temple- 
gate, was the second coffee-house opened in London, and had its 
token*money, of which there is a specimen hali^nny in the 
Beanfoy Collection at Guildhall. The house was kept by James 
Farr, a barber; who, in 1657, was indicted by the inquest of St. 
Dunstan’s, not on account of his making and selling “ a sort of 
liquor called coffee,” but for annoying his neighbours, “ by eviU 
smells, and for keeping of fire for the most part night and day, 
whereby his chimney and chamber hath been set on fire, to the 
great danger and adfrightment of his neighbours.” However, 
Farr was not ousted, but remained at the Bainbow, and rose to 
be a person of eminence and repute in the parish. His token, 
dated 1666, bears a rainbow based on clpuds, to indicate that 
he and his house had escaped the Great Fire. The house was 
let off into tenements; for books were printed at this very time 
‘‘ for Samuel Speed, at the sign of the Bainbow, near the Inner 
Temple-gate, in Fleet-street.” The Phcenix Fire Office was 
established here about 1682. Hatton, in 1708, eridently attri- 
buted Farr’s nuisance to the coffee itsel^ saying: “ who would 
have thought London would ever have had 3000 such nuisances, 
and that coffee would have been (as now) so much drank by the 
best of quaUty and physicians.” 


Mr. Moncrieff, the dramatist, used to tell that about 1780 this 


house was kept by his grandfather, Alexander Moncrieff, when 
it retained its original title of “the Bainbow Coffee-house.” 
The old coffee-room had a lofty bay-window at the south 

end, looking into the Temple; and the room was separated 
from the kitchen only by a glazed partition; in the bay was the 
table for the elders. AU this has been swept away, and a lofty 
and spacious saloon, richly gilt and coloured in the Benaissance 
manner, has been erected upon the site: it is one of the hand- 
somest dining-rooms in the metropolis. 
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With two Johnsonian links we conclude. The Mitre 
Tavem, in Fleet-street, was the favourite rendezvous of Dr. 
Johnson’s evening parties, including Goldsmith, Percy, Hawks- 
worth, and Boswell; here was planned the Tour to the Hebrides. 
Johnson had a strauge nervous feeling, which made him uneasj 
if he had not touched every post between the Mitre and his 
own lodgings. Chamberlain Clark, who died in 1831, aged 
ninety-two, was the last surviving of Dr. Johnson’s Mitre Mends. 
William Scott (Lord StowelJ) also frequented this tavem. Here, 
in 1640, Lilly met old Will Poole, the astrologer, then living in 
Eam-alley; the Eoyal Society Club dined at the Mitre from 1743 
to 1750, the Society then meeting in Crane-court. Johnson’s 
Mitre is commonly thought to be the tavem of that sign which 
still exists in Mitre-court, over against Fetter-lane; and here is 
shown a cast of Nollekens’s bust of Johnson, in confirmation of 
this house having been his resort. Such was not the case: Bos- 
well distinctly states it to have been “the Mitre Tavem in 
Fleet’Street Lilly, in his Life, specifies ‘‘the Mitre Tavem in 
îlleet-street,” where he met Poole; and the Eoyal Society’s 
Minutes state the Club to have dined at “ the Mitre Tavem in 
Fleet-street;” which Mr. Bum, in his excellent account of the 
Beaufoy Tokens, explains, was “ the house, ÏTo. 39 Fleet-street, 
that Macklin opened in 1788, as the Poet’s Gallery; and lastly, 
Saunders’s auction-rooms.” It was taken down to enlarge the 
site for Messrs. Hoares’ new banking-house. The now Mitre 
Tavem, Mitre-court, was originally called Joe’s Coffee-house; 
and, on the shutting up of the old Mitre, in Fleet-street, took 
its name; this being four years afber Johnson’s death. 

Peele’s, at the south-east comer of Fetter-lane, was one of 
the coffee-houses of the Johnsonian period; and here was long 
preserved a portrait of Dr. Johnson, on the key-stone of a chim- 
ney-piece, stated to have been painted by Sir Joshua Eeynolds. 
The house is referred to in the Daüy Courant of Febraary 13th, 
1722. 


CHANGES AT CHARING CROSS. 


T HAT the confluence of the Strand, 'Whitehall, and Cockspnr- 

street should have been termed, a century since, the fiill 
tide of human existence, is reasonable enough. The opening of 
Trafalgar-square northward has spoiled the uniformity of the 
comparison. The name, Charing Cross, is more debatable. 
The latter part is from the stone cross erected there, 1291-94, 
to Eleanor, Queen of Edward I.; from which fancifiil etymologists 
traced the name to Chere Reine (dear Queen). But the village 
of Cherringe, Charing, is mentioned in 1260: there are one or 
two other Charings in England, one in Kent— ing means 
meadow ; and Mr. Cunningham conjectures the name to signify 
Char Meadow. The Eev. A. Dyce {King Edioa/rd /., Peele’s 
Works) asks whether it is alluded to here: 

Erect a rich and stately carved cross, 

Whereon her statue shall with glory shine, 

And henceforth see you call it Charing Cross; 

For why ? the charieat and the dhoicest queen, 

That ever did deUght my royal eyes, 

There dweUs in darkness. 


This was thc last spot at which the Queen’s body rested on 
the way to Westminster Abbey for burial; and minute accounts 
exist of Oharing Cross being built of Caen stone and Dorset 
marble steps, by Richard and Roger de Cnmdale; it was highly 
decorated, and had paintings and metal fîgures, gilt; besides 
Eleanor and others, sculptured in Caen stone by Alexander of 
Abingdon, and modelled by Torel, a goldsmith, probably an 
Italian. The Cross appears in the Sutherland View, 1548, with 
only a few houses near it; St, Martin s Church, literally “ in 
the fîelds;” and Hedge-lane, now Whitcombe-street. In a good 
map of London of this date we fînd that Covent Garden then 
extended to St. Martin’s-lane, and the fîelds behind it reached to 
the village of St. Giles’s. The Haymarket then had a hedge on 
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one side, and a few bnshes on the other f hay 


Bold here^ 


and washerwomen dried their linen upon the grass of the 
site of the present Op^ra-honse. Neither Pall Mall, St. Jamefr’s- 
street, Piccadilly, nor anj of the streets in that part of the 
town, were built; and Westminster was a suburb on the 
south-west and south sides of St. James’s Park. A century 
later, puritanical bigotry was at its foll height; and, April 23, 
1643, ‘‘ by order of the Commission or Committee appointed by 
the House, the sign of a taTem, The Goldm Croaa, ai Charing 


Croaa^ was taken down as superstitîous and îdolatrons.” Next 
foUowed the Cross itself, which was puUed down in June, July, 
and August 1647, and knife-hafbs were made of some of the 
stone, or marble. Then the wits had their gibe: 


Undone, undoDe, the lawjers are,^— 

They wander about the towne, 

Nor can find the way to Westminster, 

Now Charing Cross is downe. 

At the end of the Strand they make a stand, 

Swearing they are at a loss, 

And chaffing say, That’s not the way, 

They must go by Charing Cross. 

77^« Dowi\faIle of Charing Cross. 

Next^ regicides were executed “at the said place, where- 
Charing Cross stood.” In 1674, was placed here the noble 
equestrian statue of Charles I., by Le Soeur, which had been cast 
in 1633, but long lay concealed. A memorandum in the State- 
Paper Office points to the statue haying been originaUy ordered 
of Le Soeur by Lord Treasurer Weston, afterwards Earl of Port- 
land, to be set up in his gardens at Boehampton. The stone 
pedestal, long attributed to Gibbons, is proved by written 
evidence to be the work of one of the Marahalls, master-mason 
to the. Crown {aee page 232). 

The old story of the horse being without a girth is a 
fiction ; the girth passes over a very streng rein on the righL 
In 1810, the sword, buckles, and straps feU from the statue 
and about the Coronation of Queen Yictoria^ 1838, the sword 
(a rapier of Charles’s period) was stolen. The George pendeut 
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from the ribbon has also been taken away, as denoted by the- 
vacant hole in the metal where the George shonld hang. 

Walpole, we know, speaks of “the commanding, graced 
fignre, and the exqnisite form of the horse, as striking ta 
the most practised eye.” Dr. Kitchiner says : “ The fignre and 
qmunetiy of the horse is nowhere more perfectly displayed than 
in this most finished piece of workmanship. Continnally, how- 
ever, in onr sight, this chef^ceuvre is not only disregarded bnt 
neglected.” It is refreshing, therefore, to find these opinions 
backed by a later critic, as foUows: “ Althongh taken soon 
after Charles’s accession, and at a time when sorrow conld 
hardly have been pnt npon him, yet the character of melancholy 
is deeply impressed on the conntenance. The horse is superb v 
the acüon is that which îs tanght in the ménagey the motion of 
the legs showing the spirit of the animal; yet the action is not 
that of progressmg,—^it is a movement that wonld not com- 
mnnicate motion to the body, but leaves the rider perfectly 
nndistnrbedthe bridle falls almost loose upon the neck; nor 
does the weU-tanght steed disturb the reverie of thought ex- 
pressed in the conntenance of its master.” 

The iron-work has been removed from ronnd the pedestal 
let ns hope we shaU not hear of any fnrther püfering. 

The changes at Charing Cross have been very striking, yet 

more mismanaged^and caviUed at than the “ improvements” in 

any other qnarter. We weU remember the paved area abont 

St. Martin’s Chnrch, with the snrronnding labyrinth of conrts 

and aUeys, inclndingthe Bermndas, Carribbee or Cribbee Islands;. 

and Porridge Island, noted for its cookshops: aU which were 

removed in 1829. One of these thoronghfares was Eonnd- 

conrt, leading to the Strand, where, in 1798, one WiUiams, the 

keeper of a reading-room, was convicted of lending a newspaper 

to read, and taking one penny for the nse of it, tbr which, by 

29th Geo. III. cap. ix., he was fined 5Z. Another knot^ on tho 

• 

west side of St. Martin’s-lane, was cleared away for Trafalgar- 
sqnare, inclnding Duke’s-court, where Uved Boger Payne, the 

* Times, Sept 1, 1838. 
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celebrated bookbinder, whose chef-d^cswore, -fflschylus, in Lord 
Spencer's library, cost fifteen guineas binding. Then, at the 
Mews-gate, lived honest Tom Payne, the bookseller, whose 
little shop, in the shape of L, was named the Literary Cofifee- 
bouse, firom its knot of literary frequenters. The Eoyal Mews, 
with Eent’s three stone cupolas, after housing for a time tbe 
Eatîonal Repository, Cross’ Menagerie, and the Public Records, 
was taken down in 1830. The ground was then cleared for tbe 
site of the National Gallery, to cost 50,000^., in miserable con- 
trastwith 76,000t voted for the Royal Stables atWindsor. Tbe 
lo w-built saddleri s shop fronting Charing Cross was then removed.* 
TJpon the area in the rear was exhibited, in 1831, the entire 
skeleton of a Greenland whale, taken ofiF the coast of Belgium 
in 1827; total length ninety-five feet. The skeleton was raised 
upon iron supports, and visitors ascended within the ribs by a 
fiight of steps; the age of this whale was estimated by Cnvier 
at from 900 to 1000 years; it is figured and minutely described 
in Eo. 503 of the Mirror: the small wits called it “ the palace 
of the Prince of W(h)ales.’^ The ITational Gallery was built 


partly with the materials of the Mews; and the beautifol Corin 


thian columns from Carlton House were used in the portico. 
The Galleiy was not opened until 1838, when “ the pie-crust 
edifice” and its “ contemptible closets” were soundly abused; as 
were also the oyster-shell grottoes, or cupolas, of the wings, 
poor imitations of Vanbrugh. Dr. Waagen, at this early period. 


condemned the great de'fect in the site 


very small depth 


he foresaw that more room would be wanted: meanwhüe, the 
edifice was designated “a handsome front to St. Martin’s Work- 
house,” which now, some six-and-twenty years afiber, is to be 
taken down, to make room for the extension of the Gallery. 

Next ^was commenced the erection of the Nelson Column, 
which occupied from the year 1837 to 1852; in the interim 

* ** Isaac Barrow, the divîne, dîed * in a mean lodgîng at a saddler’s near 
Charing Cross; an old, low, iU-built house, which he had used for several 
years' (Fope, Life of Seth Ward), and stiU standing at the commence- 
ment of the present century” (Cunningham’s Handbook of Londm^ 2d ed.» 
p. 107)—and somewhat later. 
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iiiToldng the early hmnoiir of Funch upon its slow progress 
with a man and a boy: eyen now it awaits the four colossal 
lions to be placed at the angles of the pedestal steps. The site 
was much objected to; but, in a Parliamentary examination, 
eight architects and sculptors were in favour of it, and four 
against it. Ghantrey considered it as “the most favourable 
site that could be found or imagined for any national work of 
art; its aspect is nearly south, and sufficiently open to give the 
object placed on that identical spot all the advantage of light 
and shade that can be desired: to this may be added the 
adyantage of a happy combination of unobtrusive buüdings 
around; but to conceive a national monument worthy of this 
magnificent site is no ea^ task.’* The Square, though planned 
by Barry, has been, with wiÜess sarcasm, called “ an artifîcial 
stone-quanyits granite capstan-posts are, at least, charac- 
teristic; and the terrace is picturesque, as well as serviceable to 

4 

the efî^ëct of the Oallery fa^ade. The Fountaîns came in for a 
still larger share of abuse; aud the Artesian wells have been 
alik^ condemned for their great cost and inefficiency. Alto- 
gether, it appears that niggardliness had much to do with these 
shortcomings; together with a certain fondness for abusing 
public works, without taking into consideration the amount of 
money placed at the disposal of those engaged in planning and 
executing them. 

The commemorative sculpture of Trafalgar-square has been 
equally unfortunate: Baily’s statue of Nelson has been likened 
to a Greenwich pensioner, and the bas-reliefs on the pedestal 
have been no better treated. The Column was not commenced 
until three-and-thirty years had elapsed from the day on which 
were bome in moumfiil pomp, past this veiy spot, all that was 
mortal of him 

Whose sacred splendour, and whose deathless name, 

Shall grace and guard his country’s nayal fame. 

Chantrey’s equestrian statue of George IV., to whom westem Lon- 
don is so largely indebted for its reconstmction and embellish- 
ment, has, however, been commended for its bold and judicions 
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innoYation on the old cnstom of representîng horses în statnes 

either cnryetîng or ambling: here it stands stîll on all fonr 

legs. The portrait-statnes of Napier and Havelock are inter- 

estîng memorîals of onr Indian wars. Dr. Jenner occnpied 

the sonth-westem angle for a time, to be near the CoUege of 

Physicians; bnt was soon removed to Kensington Gardens, as 

_ % 

a more approprîate spot for the originator of Vaccination. 

Stepping eastwards, we are reminded of Canaletto’s fEanons 
pictnre of Chaiing Cross, in the coUection at Northnmberland 
Honse: it was painted abont 1746, and shows the honses, with 
their signs, among which is prominent the Golden Cross; this 
pictnre was engraved in 1753. The fagade of Northnmberland 
Honse, as we now see was altered in 1749. There is in 
existence a drawing, by Vertne, of the front, before this altera- 
tion: it was pnrchased at the Strawberry-HiU Sale for the 
Eev. Dr. WeUesley, and is now in the coUection of Mr. 

J. H. Wilson. The only old portion of Northnmberland Honse 
is part of the portal. 

This end of the West Strand has been handsomely re- 
bnüt. We soon reach the Charing-Cross Hotel and Kaüway 
Booking-Offices, which have displaced the Inckl^s Hnngerford 
Market and snrrounding honses. The Hotel is a fine example, 
designed by Mr. E. M. Barry, of a new class of bnüdings, which 
promises to become almost as national as the raüway itself. An 
ably-written description of this vast stractnre has appeared in 
the JBuiïder, No. 1139: we have Uttle space for details, bnt 
may briefly state that the interior plan presents many novelties, \ 
—as, an ascending room, varions lifts and ventilating shafts, and 
a cistem at the top of the bnilding to contain 17,000 gâUons 
of water, one in the basement for 10,000 gaUons, and twelve 
other cistems. Then we have a bujffêi and restaurcmty coffee- 
room, ladies’ coflee-room, reading-room, board-room, meeting- 
room, smoking-room, and biUiard-room, and snites as weU as 
separate bed-rooms, bath-rooms, and sitting-rooms. The beds 
nnmber abont 214. There are five storeys in the Strand front, 
besides two storeys in the roof; and Üiree storeys below the 
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Strand. In the fore-court îs the picturesqtie Gross, which we 
haye engrayed as the frontispiece to the present yolume. 

We conclude this occasionally prosaic account of Changes at 
Charing Cross with a very pleasant ditty with which we were 
favour^ by our excellent friend and brother-antiquary, Thomas 
Crofton Croker, in the year 1854, shortly before the publication 
of Cwriosilies of Lomdon. All who had the feliciiy of knowing 
the amiable wrîter of this Ballad wîU feel that this is but one 


of the many effîisions of generous and kindly feeling by which 
his too short career was characterised: his gaUé de cceur was 
boundless. 

3 Gloucester Roady Old JBrompton. 


O Mister Timbs—oh, F. S. A.! 

One of flve hnndred Fellows, 

To organise and make ns hay 
Who rake, and biow the beilows; 
Who do reeali thinga great and small 
The past, who will make pleasant; 
What is pniled down in this onr Town 
Your London makes most pleasant. 


Imagine thns, in twenty-flve 
CTis no such mighty hardship}, 
To think that I was then alive, 

And thinking of the Bardship. 
Imagine then, that in my inn 
I was alone and lonely, 

And that in hope the wreath to win, 
I wrote this ballad only. 


Än excellent new BMad: heiitg ervtUledy A I/jmkeniaiion over the 

Golden Croas, Charing Cross. 

Let others prate, in phrases grand, 

Of palaces and squares, 

Approving aU great George has planned, 

And aU Bob Nash prepares; 

I joy notin such schemes at aU, 

But much bemoan my loss, 

When looking up from fair WhitehaU 
rU miss the Golden Cross. 


1 miss already, with a tear, 

The Mews-gate pubUc-house, 
Where many a gaUant Grenadier 
Did lustUy carouse; 

Alas! Macadam’s droughty dust 
That honoured spot doth fiU, 
Where they were wont the ale robust 
In the SÛng’s name to swiU, 

I sorrow when 1 see the sight 
That hackney-coaches stand 
Where once 1 saw the bayonet bright 
LeyeUed with steady hand— 
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That their plebeian noise should now 
Invade the listening ears, 

Where once we heard the tow-row-row 
Of British Grenadiers. 


As for Tom Bish, my agony 
Of grief for him is past, 

Because next year he will not be 
What he was in the last: 

Por Humdrum here hath won the daj', 
And lotteries are done ; 

And why should Thomas longer stay, 
His occupation gone ?* 


But not the Mew*s-g^te house of call, 
Nor yet the barrack-yard, 

Nor Bish, foredoomed to hasty fall, 

By House of Commons hard 
Afflict my mind with so much woe, 
Such sorrow manifold, 

As the approaching orerthrow 
Of Charing’s cross of feold. 


It stood, last relic, many a ycar, 
Conspicuous to be seen, 

Of Longshanks’ sorrow o’er the bier 
Of Eleanor, his queen ; 

Fanatic hands tore down the Cross, 
Carved out of goodly stone; 

And when we moum the present loss, 
All trace of Nell is gone. 

Here once, in days of ancient date.f 
The j udges used to call 
On palfreys from the Temple-gate, 
Bound for Westminster Hall; 

Here venison pasty’s savoury fare 
Consoled the leamed maw, 

. And made it yaliant to deelare 

t 

The oracles of law. 



é 


* Bish kept his w’estem lottery-office near the Golden Cross. 
t The Judges used formerly to breakfast in the pleasant village of 
Gharing Cross, when they rode on palfreys from the Temple, to open the 
Eing’s Courts at Westminster. 
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But now, its ancient fame forgot, 

And other whimsies come, 

For plans I yalue not a jot, 

Predestii^ed is its doom. 

No more 1*11 eat the juicj steak, 

Within its boxes pent, 

When in the mail my place I take, 

For Bath or Brighton bent. 

No more the coaches shall I see 
Come trundling from the yard ; 

Nor hear the horn blow cheerily, 

By brandy-bibbing guard. 

Eing Charles, I think, must sorrow sore, 
Eren were he made of stone, 

When left by all his friends of yore 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 

No wonder the trîumphant Turk 
0*er Missolonghi treads ; 

Roasts bishops, and in bloody work 
Snips off some thousand heads ! 

No wonder that the Crescent gains, 
When we the fact can*t gloss, 

That we ourselves are at such pains 
To trample down the Cross. 

Oh I London won*t be London long, 

For ’twill be all puUed down ; 

And I shall sing a funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 

One parting curse I here shall make, 
And then lay down my quill; 

Hoping old Nick himself may take 
Bob Nash and Wyatville. 

« « « ♦ 

’Twas thus I sung in twenty-five, 

And now *tis fifty-four; 

Yet things though altered still sunrîye, 
Some dozen or a score. 

The Golden Cross is grown so grand, 
And puts on such an air, 

That you must seek it in the Strand, 
And Morley’s cchoes —** Where ?” 
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The Mews is gone—Trafalg^r Sqnare, 
With water sqoirting up, 

And statue (would there were a pair, 
Like saucer and a cup), 

With column high, insults the skj, 
Upon ignoble base; 

And Art is seen upon this scene 
Out of its proper place. 

Alas I alas! for East and North,— 
m not expose the rest, 

The College, Spj Club, and so forth, 

To Charing Cross the blest: 

Where one can*t cross without a scud, 
And cabs do make one flutter; 

While “ Busses” thej fling up the mud, 
Or pitch one in the gutter. 

Oh! for the golden days of yore— 

We had no railroads then 
To make us tunnels dark explore 
By railways and their men; 

Where late at night and every moni 
The whistle shrilly sounds, 

Instead of musical guard’s hom 
lâke following up the hounds. 

Alas ! alas ! for chances too ; 

AU but Art-Union’s done, 

And there is little chance to woo 
When chances are small fiin. 

Now for the Turk—we*ll do his work 
With bayonet and with ball; 

Nor do we care how Bussians fare, 

So we haye at ’em all. 

Eor wrong or right, we love to fight, 
Whatever may be said: 

A Queen we own upon the throne, 

Not like Eing Charlîe dead, 

•J ust stuck up there, at which to stare, 
But lîving in the Park; 

And we*ll agree, that long may she 
Enjoy this glorious lark. 
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So Mr, Timbs—dear F.S.A- 
Let me no fiirther chatter ; 

1 cannot, if I would, be gay 
About this mightj matter; 

And yet to jou a debt is due 
For writing and recording; 

And maj the public take my view, 
Your labour well rewarding. 


T. C&OFTON Cbokeb. 


The Charing Cross Railway Company, with the view of more closely 
associating the site of theîr superb Hotel ahd Station with the memorable 
patronymic and historic site, have erected in the Courtyard the handsome 
Memorial engraved as the Frontispîece to the present volume. This has 
been designed as a restoration of the Eleanor Cross, and has been a work 
of considerable difficulty to the architect, Mr. E. M. Barry, A.R. A.; inasmuch 
as the authorities for the Cross are exceedingly limited. We possess the 
most minute details of the cost and materials of the sumptuous structure; 
but of its elevation we have no satisfactory representatîon. There are 
three Views of the Cross, but not one of architectural value. There is a 
rough drawing in the Crowle Collection, in the British Museum, which is 
described by Pennant, and engraved by Wilkinson ; there is another View 
in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford ; and a third in the Library of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. These views are obviously incorrect, and evidently 
by persons unaccustomed to architecture. But the three above-mentioned 
drawings agree in the main features, such as number of storeys, fig^res, 
sides, &c.; and Fennant describes the Cross as being octagonal on plan, 
and having eight figures; while Waltham and Northampton have only 
four each ; and Geddington, three. These drawings, with Pennant’s 
description, constitute the principal authorîty for the Cross here engraved; 
the details of the desig^ having been left entirely to the architect, and 
they are in strict accordance with the architecture of the period. 

Mr. Wilson, to whose Cottection we are indebted for much interesting 
and out-of-the-way assistance in the course of our WaUtB and Talks, has 
called attention to the representation of the Cross in the title-page of 
the scarce quarto, A DiaJogue between the Cross at Cheap and Charing 
Cross; which ** agrees with the Cross in Aggas's plan the latter is, to 
our thinking, too rude to be depended on. The View in the Bodleian, in 
the Sutherland London, in 1543, has evîdently been followed by Mr. 
Barry, who has succeeded in designing an elegant Monument; and we 
must recollect, that Charing Cross, being the last, and in London, was the 
most sumptuous cross of the entire number. 

The Monument has been erected entirely at the expense of the RaU- 
way Company. Whatever may be its identity with the ancient Cross^ 
this must be regarded as a very tasteful work. 
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H LONDON BEIDGE TO CHARINÖ CROSS—^FROM NEWINGTON 


TO BLACEFRIARS. 


I N no portion of the Metropolis has the Genius of Change 
wrought so many and such striking changes as in the ancient 
snbnrb of Southwark, within the last thirty years. The time 
to pull down, and the tüne to build np, and the time to pull 
down again, have here succeeded each other with rapid, though 
not noiseless, pace. Little more than thirty years have elapsed 
since the old High-street of Southwark (the Borough), the nar- 
rowest leading thoroughfare into London—^with many a gabled 
and plaster house-front in grimy picturesqueness—^was swept 
away for the southem approach to the new Bridge; this, and the 
corresponding approach northward, costing a million of money, 
or twice the cost of the Bridge itself. The Southwark street, 
though doubled in width, is not unique: the old houses on the 
east side being only cleared away as far as St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital; but the most was made of the fine area gained by this 
removal. The Hospital was rebuilt in massive style, commenc- 
ing with the north wing; for the site of which 40,850^. was 
paid, and not considered an extravagant price, though at the 
rate of 54,855/. per acre; and the site of the two houses ad- 


joining, the Ciiy purchased of the Hospital at the rate of 


69,935/. per acre, 

We recollect St. Thomas’s front of fifty years since,—^its huge 
iron gates and stone piers, with a statuette on each of the latter 
—^a male and female crippled patient. The gates, and the two 
large houses on each side, were erected by Mr. Guy, at an expense 
of 3000/. The centre of the principal front, in the first quad- 
rangle, was of stone, and a characteristic composition. On the 
upper story was a clock, under a circular pediment; and beneath 
was a niche, containing a statuette of Edward VI., with a soeptre 
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in his right hand, and the chajiier in his left. Lower, in niches 
on each side, was a man with a cmtch, and a sick woman; under 
them a man with a wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in 
a sling; and next the Eoyal arms, and an inscription. Hatton, 
in 1708, describes the Qüeen’s arms in the pediment, pine- 
apples and festoons, and the hgnres of the cripples; besides the 
fignre of Charity between two cripples, on the east side of the 
court, which had a Tuscan colonnade. After these figures of 
cripples had been remoYed from the piers and niches, they were 
placed in the shrabbery-plots, with grotesque effect. 

The second quadrangle, or court, had St. Thomas’s Church 
on the south side; on the east^ the Court-room, over a Doric 
colonnade; and on the north, the Chapel for the use of the 
patients, where service was performed daily. In the centre of 
this Court was placed a bronze statue of Edward VT., by 
&heemakers, with an inscription, stating it to have been erected 
by a private gentleman in 1737. Scheemakers was a Flemish 
sculptor, who settled, about 1735, for many years in England; 
80 that this statue of King Edward was one of his earliest works 
executed in this country. It is a very gracefdl impersonation 
of the amiable young monarch; and the small pedestal, with his 
crown laid upon a cushion, is picturesque. 

The third court of the Hospital was surrounded by a Tuscan 
colonnade. In the centre was a statue of Sir Sobert Clayton, 
which Hatton, in 1708, describes as “ curiously carved in ftill 
proportion, in the habit of Lord Mayor, with a charter in his 
hand, and standing on a pedestal about 6 feet high, all neatly 
cut in marble. The pedestal is enriched with Sir Eobert’s arms, 
supported by two Cupids,” &c. Sir Eobert Clayton, the pro- 
digious rich scrivener,” was ‘‘ the fanatick Lord Mayor” of Dry- 
den’s Beligio Laici. Sir Eobert lived in sumptuous state in a 
house, or palace, in the Old Jewry—a magnificent residence, 
with a superb banqueting-room of cedar, painted with “ The 
Historie of the Gyants’ War,” Charles II. once supped here. 
The fine old place was taken down in 1863. 

In rebuilding the west side of the street, the east end of St. 
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Mary Oyerie—^in magnitnde and architectnral character the 
third chnrch in the metropolis—^was left open to view, thongh 
in the old street arrangement it had been hidden, saye the npper 
portion of the tower, for centnries. The tower is 150 feet in 
height; and from its 'roof HoUar drew his celebrated View of 
London : npon the restoration of the tower, and the rebnilding 
of the east end of the chnrch, the parishîoners expended some 
45,000/. This is the work of Mr. George Gwilt, F.SA.—the 
choir consisting of an enriched gable, with an elaborately-foliated 
cross on its apex; pinnacled, staircased tnrrets, with niches at 
the angles; a new triple Lancet window, and a Catherine-wheel 
window of extraordinary richness and beanty. Over the vanlt- 
ing was erected a cast-iron roof covered with copper; the flying 
bnttresses were cased with stone, the aisle-windows bnilt anew, 
&c.; in all which Mr. Gwilt rigidly adhered to the former work, 
not only in the general design, bnt in the minntest details, 
wherever prototypes could be fonnd. The above is allowed, even 
in these days of revivalism, to be one of the most conscientions 
works in the conntiy. It is to be wished that half the praise 
conld be accorded to the transept and nave of the chnrch, 
restored and rebnilt by less painstaking architects. We mnst 
not, however, forget the Lady Chapel at the east end, which, 
after a stont battle with the iconoclasts who fonght for its 
removal, was restored by pnblic snbscription, nnder the snper- 
intendence of Mr. Gwilb and Mr. Cottingham. 

The pnblic had scarcely appreciated the fine architectnral 
gronp we have jnst sketched, when, at the close of 1836, the 
opening of the Greenwich Bailway—^the first complete line from 
the metropolis—soon threw the locality into a transition state, 
which has continned to the present honr. The railway com- . 
panies were the distnrbers. The newly-bnilt Grammar School 
of St. Olave and St. John’s was taken down for the enlargement 
of the terminns; and other clearance was made. In 1861, a 
railway hotel of imposing dimensions was bnilt adjoining the 
terminns: it is seven storeys high, and has a Mansard-roof, 
with dormer windows. We shonld, however, have noted, that in 
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1854 was erected, midway in the road, opposite St. Mary Overie’s 
Chttrch, a clock-tower of Gothic design, resembling a market- 
cross, with a canopied niche; thus adding a pictnresque archi- 
tectnral feature to the spot. 

The public had long complained of the joumey from the 
railway termini, through the overcrowded streets, to the west end 
of London occupying nearly as much time as the railway transit 
from Brighton; when an extension line along the southem bank 
of the Thames, to cross the river by three bridges, was deter- 
mined on—one of these bridges being for the Charing Cross 
extension into Hungerford; another for the Chatham and Dover 
line into Farringdon-street; and the third, between Southwark 
and London Bridges, to take a line into Cannon-street, near the 
Mansion House. 


The Charing Cross Company, having determined on their 
plan of extension from the nest of stations at London Bridge, 
besought the authorities of St. Thomas’s Hospital to sell them a 
small piece of garden-ground, one-sixteenth of an acre, for 
20 , 000 /., which offer was refiised. The railway-bill was then in 
Parliament, and was vigorously opposed by the Hospital; but 
at last the Company got their Act. Then said the Hospital, 
‘‘ You shall take all our place—all or none; we will not let you 
have a part only.” Afler long and tedious litigation and arbi- 
tration, the Company were compelled to purchase the entire 
property; the Hospital being removed to Walworth. 


The Hospital ground, nearly four 




s, is considered to have 


been obtained cheaply at 74,000/. an acre ; for it is stated in 
the Builder that the site of the AUiance Bank is rented at 500/. 


per flTmnm ; which, when capitalised, is at the rate of 260,000/. 
an acre. Another property has ^been taken, on a twenty-one 
years’ lease, at an improved rent of 750/., which is at the rate 
for the freehold of298,000/. per acre. The site of the old Town- 
haJl, taken at 500/. a year, the area about 2090 superficial feet. 


indicates a freehold value of more than 250,000/. per acre. It 


is hoped that eventually the Hospital ground will become the 


site of buildings worthy of this costly location. When this 
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shall be accomplished, we may look forward to the rebuilding of 
the east side of the High-street; but then will be swept away 
the most picturesque relics of old Southwark, including “ many 
fair inns for receipt of travellers—^the Spurr, Tabarde, George, 
Hart, King’s Head,” &c. 

To retum to the Railway. Though only a very short exten- 
sion, and presenting no peculiar engineering difficulties, it has 
been the most expensive, for its length, ever built. When all 
is paid up, it will be found to have cost very neaxly, if not quite, 
lOOOZ. sterling per yard. Much of this immense expenditure 
was no doubt due to the unexpected opposition of the Govemors 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the compulsory purchase of the 
institution, which that oppositign necessitated. Much was also 
lost by the secret of the intended route of the line not being 
well kept, so that property of little value before the railway 
came was purchased for a trifling sum, and resold to the Com- 
pany at an immense premium. This and other causes have 
swelled the original estimate for the constmction of the line to 
a sum more than four times greater than was at first contem- 
plated. Though called by the general name of the Gharing 
Cross Line, this extension really embraces two distinct schemes, 
viz. the line from Charing Cross to London Bridge, and tiie 
line from Charing Cross to Cannon-street. Yet, though legally 
distinct, they are practically one; and from the junction at the 
Borough Market, where the Cannon-street branch diverges 
across the Thames on a magnificent bridge, both mn on the 
same viaducts to Charing-cross. The line leaves the London 
Bridge station by a rather sharp curve of little more that 500 
feet radius. This quick tum was introduced to propitiate the 
Govemors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and avoid, if possible, the 
necessiiy of buying that costly property. The curve, however, was 
made in vain. Two girder bridges, of immense span and imde- 
niable ugliness, take the line over the approach to London Bridge. 
A viaduct on iron columns carries it through the Borough Mar- 
ket; and thence the line is continued, with scarcely any curves 
or inclines, through the poor neighbourhoods lying between the 
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Borongh and Blackfriars, across the Blackfriars-road, and paral- 
lel with Stamford-street, to the Waterloo-road, where it makes 
a junction with the South-Westem Station, which it enters by 
a single line of rails; and so practically brings that large 
system of lines to Gharîng-cross, and hereafber to Oannon-street. 
From this it continues in almost a straight line across Stam- 
ford-street and the Belvedere-road to what was once Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge, but which has now been converted into one 
of the strongest and most important railway bridges oyer the 
Thames. On this the line is taken over the site of Hungerford 
Market, where has been erected a magnificent Hotel and 
Station. 

In this line, two miles in length, there are no less than fonr- 
teen iron bridges across streets, and some of unusually great 
span; two iron viaducts on columns; two junctions made with 
other lines; and two immense railway bridges across the Thames. 
For the Cannon-street Station, large and newly-built edifioes 
have been taken down; old Dowgate has been mercilessly puUed 
about.* The bridge here is to be buüt of wrought-iron plate 

* Manj years ago, Dr. Wigan, then a surgeon, practised on Dowgate- 
hill, at the comer of Cloak-lane, and facing the burial-ground of All- 
HaUows-the-Less, destrojed in the Great Fire, and not rebuilt. Dr. 
Wigan had long entertained peculiar notions as to the Preëxistence of 
Souls—^when the whole scene around you appears to be reacting after a 
long interral, and you say, o// this hcu happened hefore; as Lord Lindsay 
says, ** you remember it as some remote and indefinite period of pre- 
existence; you always know what wiU come next, and sit speU-bound, in 
a sort of calm expectancy.’* Dr. Wigan bas well described this sensation 
in his cleyer work, The Duality of ihe Mindy adding: ** aU seems to be 
remembered, and to be now attracting attention for the second time; never 
is it supposed for the third time.” After observing that the delusion 
occurs only when the mind has been exhausted by excitement, the per- 
suasion of the scene being a repetition coming on when the attention has 
been roueed by some accidental circumstance, Dr. Wigan explains, ** Only 
one brain has been used in the immediately preceding part of the scene; 
the other brain has been asleep, or in an analogous state nearly apprôach- 
ing it. When the attention of both brains is roused to the topic, there is 
the same vague consciousness that the ideas have passed throngh the 
mind before which takes place on reperusing the page we have read whüe 
thinking on some other subject. The ideas have passed through the mind 
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girders, resting on cast-iron cylinders, similar to those seen now 
nnder Hnngeiford. It is to be laid for no less than fiye lines 
of rails; to be thirty-fonr feet jfrom the water, and sixty-fonr feet 
in its extreme width. When thîs bridge is completed, traîns 
will mn backwards and forwards between Charing Cross and 
London Bridge like shuttles in a loom all day long. The sta- 
tion in Cannon-street will be thirfcy feet higher, forty feet wider, 
and one hnndred feet longer than the Charing Cross Station and 
Hotel. They will be in the Italian style, Benaîssance, with high 
roofs and towers at each end of the building. 

We haye now to deal with another extensîon—^the Chatham 
and Doyer—from the Elephant and Castle to Blackfriars Bridge. 
The actual length of line is scarcely a mile; but in traffic yalne 
to the Company this mile into London is of greater importance 
than any other ten miles of their way; and is, indeed, only of 
less importance than the quarfcer-mile which will take the line 
across the Thames, and place them in direct communication 
with the Xlnderground Railway, and through that with aU lines 
running to the north of England. Third-class passengers can 
now trayel in less than four minutes from Blackfriars Bridge 
to the Elephant and Castle for Id. The cheap line of omni- 
buses for the same distance is and take nearly seyen times 


before; and as there was not a snfficient consciousness to fix them in the 
mind without a renewal, we have no means of knowing the leng^ of time 
that had elapsed between the faint impression received bj the single braim 
and the distinct impression by the double brain: it may seem to have 
been many years.” 

Dr. Wigan often discussed this subject with his friend Dr. Gooch, who 
took great interest in topics occupying the debatable region between 
physics and metaphysics; but neither of the Doctors could devise a satis- 
factory explanation of the above phenomenon. In support of Dr. Wigan’s 
theory, the cause has been referred to some incongruous action of the 
double structure of the brain, to which perfect unity of action belongs in 
a healthy state.”— Things not Generaüy Known^ 2d Series, p. 150. 

Dr. Wigan wrote fluently upon many subjects: he was the *‘Luke 
Koden” of the Hliminated Magazine, started in 1843, under the editorship 
of Douglas Jerrold, and illustrated by Ebenezer Landells. In this work, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, then fresh from Cambridge, first appeared as an author. 
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the time to accomplifih the joumey, The line from the Ele- 
phant îs carried entîrely on arches, to enable it to cross the 
lerel of the Oharing Oross Eailway at the Blackfriars-road, and 
also to enable it to cross the Thames at the leyel of the new 
Bridge at Blackfriars. The cnryes on the line are of as con- 
stant occnrrence as the bridges that span the streets, which in- 
tervene at about every one hundred yards. The stations, which 
are very nnmerous, are tastefiilly relieved by terra-cotta, coloured 
bricks, tiles, &c. The Bridge at Blackfriars, a magnihcent work, 
was built with snch rapidity, that even the casnal observer could 
mark the progress from day to day, the whole occupying but 
hfteen months. It is constructed with wrought-iron plate gird- 
ers, resting on cast-iron cylinders; each of the spans is 160 
feet long by 16 feet deep, and laid for two lines of rails; two 
sndi spans laid side by side form the width of the structure, 
which is five spans, or nearly 930 feet long. The method of 
bnilding it was by oonstracting what is caUed an American trasB 
•that is, a powerM lattice-work of timber, strengthened with 
iron tie-rods in eveiy part. This truBS is fioored at the bottom, 
and strong enough to bear a load of three tons per lineal foot. 
Each span is built six times in excess of the strength reqnired 
to resist the proof strain, calcnlated at more than four times 
what the ordinary exigencies of mftropolitan railway traffic will 
ever bring npon it. Provision is made for each span to con- 
tract or expand as freely as the weather may reqnire; but the 
greatest difference between the extreme of summer heat and 
depth of winter will only make a difference of from two and 
a half inches to three inches in the length of the entire struc- 
ture, the foundations of which go twenty-eight feet deep into the 
London clay. The total weight of the iron in the bridge is 3000 
tons, and the exact number of rivets fixed in it is 603,682. 
Three hundred men and boys were constantly employed on it 
from the 29th of January to the last day of September—^a few 

days before the time allowed by the contract. 

Blackfriars, which the railway now crosses, is a precinct of 
great historic interest, and is named from the monastery of 
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Black or Doininican Friars, built in the reign of Edward 
who kept here his charters and records; and Parliaments and 
other great meetings were held in the chnrch. In 1522, the 
Emperor Charles V. of Spain was lodged here by Henry VHI.; 
Henry’s divorce from Katherine of Arragon was decided here; 
and the Parliament which condemned Wolsey assembled at Black- 
friars. Of the old Palace and Prison of Bridewell, npon the op- 
posite side of the street, we have already talkqd; see pp. 31-38. 
In the Sntherland View of London, in 1543, we see the chnrch 
of the monastery, with a tower and lofty spire, and the end 
towards the Fleet river flanked with two türrets. At Hnnsdon 
Honse, in the Friary, occnrred the catastrophe of “ the Fatal 
Vespers,” on the anniversary of Gnnpowder Plot, 1623, when 
a Jesnit Father and one hnndred of his congregation were 
killed by the fall of a gallery. Leigh Hnnt, in his agreeable 
book The Toum^ relates this catastrophe to have been regarded 
by many as a token of the displeasnre of Heaven against the 
Eoman-Catholic faith; and to snch an extent was the religione 
animosity carried, that those who were killed “ were bnried, 
withont either the ceremony of a fnneral service, or the decency 
of a coflSn or winding-sheet, in two large pits or trenches, dng, 
the one in the conrt before, and the other in the garden behind, 
the honse in which the accident had taken place.” 

The precinct retained the sanctnary privilege after the Dis- 
solntion of the Monasteries; taking advantage of which, Bnrbage 
and his fellows, when ejected from the City, bnilt a playhonse 
in the Blackfriars: Shakspeare was a sharer în 1589. The theatre 
fitood npon part of the present “ Playhonse-yard,” where was a 
piece of ground “to tume coaches in;” and there exists an 
Order in Council for the removal of the coaches in 1653, two 
years before the theatre was taken down. Hard by is another 
Shakspearean locality, the sîte of the honse beqneathed by Shak- 
fipeare to his danghter, Snsannah Hall; the counterpart of the 
deed of conveyance of which is preserved in the Gnildhall 
Library, with Shakspeare’s signatnre attached. The very ho/vm 
, probably, destroyed in the Great Fire; but was rebnilt 
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npon its proper site, close to the churchyard of St. Andrew-by- 

the-Wardrobe. 

Hard by was the King’s Printing-Honse, then “ the com- 
pletest printing-house in the world.” Leigh Hunt observes 
npon this: The King’s Printer now lives elsewhere; but on 
the same spot is a house, which may be caJled the world’s 
printing-house, seeing the enormous multitude of newspapers 
which the mighty giant of steam daily throws forth out of his 
iron lap, M1 of interest to all parts of the globe. We need not 
say that we allude to the Timea newspaper. There is no know- 
ing, in this and other instances, what bounds to put to human 
expectation, when mechanical and intellectual force are thus 
joined in a common object.” And the steam giant has been at 
work here half a century. 

It is not a little singular that this royal monopoly should 
have been succeeded by the marvellous invention of the print- 
ing-machine, and the use of the steam-engine; and this upon a 
fragment of the Roman wall. To have planted so powerful an 
engine of civilisation upon this material evidence of the Boman 
dominion is, indeed, as suggestive of England’s greatness as 
are those vast railway works which are now in progress almost 
npon the same spot. To the late John Walter is due the merit 
of having first applied this new and mighty power to the im- 
provement of joumalism. At the commencement of the present 
centuiy he became a joint proprietor, and the exclusive man- 
ager, of the Times. In the following year, an ingenious com- 


positor, named Thomas Martin, had made the model of a 


machine for printing, which met with the approval of Mr. 
Walter, who expended a considerable sum in the attempt to 
complete the machine; but having exhausted his own funds, and 
his &ther, who had hitherto assisted him, having refused him 
any fnrther aid, the attempt was abandoned. About this time, 
Koenig came from Germany, with the contrivance of a printing- 
machine, with which he had made some progress; and having 
the coöperation of an ingenious assistant, named Bauer, and 
the help of three practical printers, who were satisfied as to the 
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feasibilitj of the impioyeinent, it was patented March 29, 
1810, and assigned to the firm of Bensley, Koenig, Woodfall, 
and Taylor. Mr. Koenig states {Times, December 8, 1814) 
that “ sheet h of the New Annual RegiateT for 1810 was printed 
by machiné, and was, I have no doubt, the first part of a book 
ever printed by a machine.” This and other of Koenig’s ma- 
chines were worked by hand. Perry, of the Moming Gkronicle, 
was applied to, but declined to purchase one. Mr. Walter, 
however, seeing the invention accomplished, and in fidl opera- 
tion, gave an order for two machines, which were to be worked 
the power of a steam-engine. Notwithstanding violent 
opposition £rom the pressmen, the machines were completed on 
adjoining premises; and on the 29th of November 1814, the 
Timea was printed for the first time by machines worked by 
steam-power. The scene of this triumph was Printing-House- 
square; and here, three-and-thirty years after, died John Walter, 
whose memory is kept green by remembrance of this vast 
accession of power to joumalism which he carried out> as well 
as by the erection and endowment of a church upon his estate 

in Berkshire. 

Many of the nobility dwelt in Blackfriars precinct: there 
livedOliver, the miniature-painter; Jansen, theportrait-painter; 
and the illustrious Vandyke, whom Charles I. often visited here, 
coming by water from Whitehall. The great Wall is traced 
beneath the Times office, upon the site of the King’s Printing- 
House; where is a fragment of Eoman work, upon which is a 
Norman or Early Englîsh separation; and upon that ai'e the 
remains of a passage and window, probably of the Blackfriars’ 
monastery. 

Ben Jonson lived in the precînct, and he dates his Prefacc 
to Volpone, or the Fox, ‘‘ from my house in the Blackfriars;” 
and here he has laid the scene of the Älchemist. The Earl and 
Countess of Somerset were living here when Sir Thomas Over- 
bury was murdered. 

In Water-lane, adjoining, is the Hall of the Âpothecaries’ 
Öompany, built in 1670: 
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Nigh where Fleet Ditch descends in sable streams, 

To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 

There stands a structure on a rising hill, 

Where tyros take their freedom out to kill. 

Garth’s Diapensary, 

The Âpothecaries were with the Grocers until 1617, when they 
were incorporated as a distinct Company by King James I.: at 
this time there were 104 apothecarîes* shops in the metro- 
polis and its subnrbs: they kept shops for the sale of drugs; 
and it was not till nearly a century later that apothecaries in 
England, as distinguished from physicians and surgeons, began 
to act as general practitioners. This encroachment was strongly 
resisted by the CoUege of Physicians, who, by way of retalia- 
tion, in July 1687, estabUshed a Dispensary for the sâle of 
medicines to the poor, at prime cost, at their HaU, in Warwick- 
lane. Hereupon a furious controYersy arose; but the tracts 
issued on both sides are now forgotten, except Garth’s DUpen- 
sary (quoted above), firstpubUshed in 1697. The apothecaries, 
however, made good the position they had taken: Âddisoi;^ in 
the Speotator^ Nö. 195, pubUshed in 1711, speaks of the apothe- 
caries as the common medical attendants of the sick, and as 
performing the fimctions both of physician and surgeon. By 
the Âct of 10 Ânne, 1712, apothecaries were exempted from 
fierving on juries, or ward or parish offices. 

Towards the close of the last century chemists and drng- 
gists appeared in London, and began to prescribe as weU as to 
dispense medicines; but they were soon checked by the Âpothe- 
caries’ Company, whose Court of Examiners have, from time to 
time, greatly improved the standard of the medical education 
requisite to obtain the diploma for practice as an apothecary. 
The HaU has no architectural pretension: it has a retaU depart- 
ment for the supply of unadulterated medicines. 

^ In Earl-street, upon the site of the present house of the 
Bible Society, the Translators of the Bible used to meet early 
in the seventeenth century, and there they reviewed the whole 
work before it was printed, in 1611. 
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Before we describe the railway clearance, we shoTild ex- 

plain that a new street will be made îrom Blackfriars to the 
Mansion Honse, to pass Âdel- or Âddle-hill, where stood the 
palace of the Ânglo-Saxon kings, erected by Âthelstan. It wiU 
also pass directly throngh the garden of Ûie GoUege of ÂdTO- 
cates, in Great Knightrider-street and Bennet’s-hill, Doctors* 
Commons. The original honse was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
and rebuilt of brick, in the style that prevailed shortly after: 
the interior has two quadrangles, containing 140 rooms, exclu- 
sive of the basement, the court, dining-room, library, &c., with 
frontages to Great Enightrider-street and Bennet’s-hill; the 
total area is more than three-quarters of an acre. The library 
is rich in civil law and history, and originally belonged to Sir 
John Gibson, Judge of the Prerogative Court^ by whose son it 
was presented to the CoUege; each Bishop also makes it a pre- 
sent at his consecration. Hard by, in Great Carter-lane, stood 
the Old Bell Inn, whence, in 1598, Bichard Quyney directs a 
letter ** To my loving good friend and countryman, Mr. Wm. 
Shaekspeare, deliver thees”—^the only letter addressed to Shak- 
speare known to exist. The original is in the possession of 
Mr. R. B. Wheler, of Stratford-upon-Âvon. 

In the railway operations, great part of the east side of New 
Bridge-street has been removed, including the house built by 
Mylne, the architect of Blackfriars Bridge, for his private re- 
sidence. Here has been erected a large Passenger Statîon, 150 
feet in width, for the site of which a newly-built Insurance 
Office was removed; it was a handsome stmcture, and cost 
some 12,000/. It is stated that the Railway Company had to pay 
for this building and for compensation for removal no less than 
40,000/., for which they received in retum 400/. for the old 
materials of the stmcture. 

The railway is carried upon brick arches, nearly in the di- 
rection of the street-line, passing over the new street to the 
Mansion House; which, and Earl-street, are to be crossed by 
bridges. The railway then crosses Water-lane, much to the 
annoyance of the Âpothecaries’ Company, who contest the right 
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of the engineers to depriye them of light^ so reqnisite for their 
operations. The objection of the proprietors of the Tmea to 
^e line is thns amnsingly told: 

“ They are closing in upon ns on every side, by land and by 
water, marching, bnrrowing, flying, swimming, scaling onr walls, 
nndermining onr fonndations, looking in at onr windows, liko 
the legion of rats that took Bishop Hatto’s tower. Had any 
one told onr citizens thirty years ^o, even in those days of re- 
form, that they wonld live to see a railway crôssing Lndgate- 
hill, they wonld have set down the prophet as a madlnan. Onr 
own case is serions. The London, Ghatham, and Dover BaiL 
way, and the proposed street in connection with the Thames 
Embankment, contain ns within their angle; and as neither the 
precise direction of each is flxed, nor the breadth of area it majr 
reqnire, we are as it were within the range of an immense pair 
of scissors, opening and shntting. The railway passes within 
abont flfty yards of ns, at an aërial level: and the thorongh&res 
which constitnte onr only carriage-approach are to be neatly 
and substantially arched over. It is gratifying to leam fn^er 
that the railway, which may be so ^ convenient’ to ns, is ex- 
pected to be the great tnmk-line connecting the North and 
Sonth of the metropolis, and to dispense entirely with all the 
goods’ traffic passing over all onr bridges. For the fntnre, if 
the hnndred acres of goods’ stations in onr northem sn- 
bnrbs, and the New Cattle Market in Oopenhagen Fields, wish 
to disgorge their contents into similar areas sonth of the 
Thames, they will pass, of conrse by night, between the hours 
of passenger traffic, over our heads at this office. We are only 

one among many snflerers, and can claim no pity. 

» » « « * 


** As for onrselves, we are martyrs wiÄont even the com 


passion that nsnally solaces the pains of martyrdom. We hap- 
pen, as we said aljove, to lie at the very intersection of the 
grand new commnnications between the East and West, the 
North and Sonth, of the metropolis. They are, we are assured. 
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opportrinity of knowing the trnth of the promise, for we fihall 
hear the passage of every train. However, we snbmit with a 
good grace, and hope dokes and their friends will take % 
lesson from onr resignation, remembering that what we suffer 
is not only for a few months, but every night of the year.” 

From the Lndgate-hill Station the line mns in a north- 
easterly direction, passing nnder Skinner-street, Snow-hill, at a 

depth of sixteen feet, to a jnnction with the Metropolitan (Un- 

% 

dergronnd) Eailway, near Carthnsian-street, Smithfield; and 
there will be also a spur-line from it in a still more easterly di- 
rection, to meet the line of the Metropolitan Bailway Extension 
to Finsbnry, at a point near the northem extremity of King- 
street, Smithfield. 

• The most nnpopnlar of all the works in this line is the 
Lndgate-hill Viadnct; yet, strange to say, the inhabitants gave 
evidence in its favonr; and the design is identical with that 
exhibited by the Company, in 1860, before Parliament. The 
objections are too nnmerous to detail here; one is, interference 
with one of the finest architectnral views in the metropolis. 
Coleridge, many years since, complained of the steeple of St. 
Martin’s Chnrch, on Lndgate-hill, constantly getting in the way 
when yon wish to see the dome of St. Panl's ;* what would “ the 
odd fidi” have said had he lived to see this railway obstmction ? 
It is trae that the level of the bridge is low, bnt it has nnqnes- 
tionably spoiled the view, and its small elevation above the 
street (18 feet) traffic is an objection of another class. 

The street of Lndgate-hill is here only 42 feet wide; bnt 
as the Corporation intend, at some fhtnre time, to enlarge the 
thoronghfare, the span is 18 feet wider than the street, or 60 
feet. The bridge is composed of five girders of wronght iron, 

screened jfrom sight by omamental iron-work, and reheved with 

* 

♦ Coleridge’s remark was : “ A Mr. H—, a friend of Fox’s, who always 
put himself forward to interpret the great orator’s sentiments, and almost 
took the words out of his mouth, put him in mind of the steeple of St. 
Martin, on Ludgate-hill, which is constantly getting in the way when yon 
wish to see t^e dome of St. Paurs.’’ 
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decoratiye brackete, and bronze annorial medallions, and hand- 
some gas-lantems and standards, by which the bridge wiU be 
lighted. It carries four lines of raîls. 

The only altematiye of a bridge was tunnelling; the chief 
difficulty in which was the short dîstance from the bank of the 
Thames to the junction of this line with the Metropolitan Bail- 
way; and which would have necessitated a very steep gradient. 
But this was not all. Had the line been carried wnder Ludgate- 
hill, it would have had to make a slight détour for the purpose 
of easing the ascent, and the cost of constracting it would have 
been enormonsly increased. One of the most feasible of the 
suggestions made in regard to a change of course, and to the 
constmction of a tunnel, involved the destraction of Apothe- 
caries* HaD, the churchyard adjoining it, the Timea printing- 
offices, and serious interference with the foundations of St. 
Martin’s Church, the Old Bailey Sessions House, and Newgate 
Prison; and at the same time precluded the construction of a 
station at any point between the Metropolitan Railway and the 
Biver Thames. 

Ludgate, Ludgate Hill and Street, have still associations 
which no railway innovation or discord of its ‘‘ blatant beast" 
can drive out of mind. The old Ciiy-gate stood between the 
London Coffee-house and St. Martin’s Church. That it was 
bnilt by, and named from, King Lud, is mere tradition; more 
probably, it was named from the Flood, or Flud, which ran into 
Fleet-river. However, King Lud and his sons got statnes 
here; in those days it was not asked—“ Shall King Lud have 
a statue ?” That the Gate was fortified or rebuilt by the Barons 
leagued against King John, and this with materials from the 
rich Jews’ houses, was proved by a sort of receipt, in Hebrew, 
found in 1586: This is the waid of Babbi Moses, the son of 
the honourable Babbi Isaac.” Another oraament of the Gate 
was the statue of Queen Elizabeth, now at St. Dunstan’s, Fleet- 
street. We see Ludgate in jeopardy, in Greffieris picture of the 
Great Fire. Chamberlayne (1726)describesthe Gate as a prison, 
“ only for debtors who are freemen of London,”—a sort of privi- 

T 
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leged insolyency. Pennant remembered it a wretched prison 
for debtorsand it was taken down when George II. became 
king. We shonld not forget the tradition of the handsome 
Stephen Foster, Lord Mayor in 1454, hegging at the grate of 
Lndgate, and attracting the sympathy of a rich widow, who 
paid the debt for which he was confined, and afberwards married 
him; as Bowley has dramatised in his Widow never Vext^ cr ihe 
Widow of Gomhüly which has delighted many an andience of 
onr own days. Moreover, there is a charge against Dr. Dodd— 
who had already sins enough to answer for—^that he took his 
Prieon Thovghta from an old quarto tract of that title^ by 
Thomas Browning, a prisoner in Lndgate, “where poore pri- 
soners are starved amidst copies of their freedom.” 

In Ludgate-5tre«i, from the 6ate to St. Paurs, at ‘*The 
Dunciad,” Dr. Griffiths published the Monûdy RevieWy No. 1, 
May 1749; and at No. 65 lived John Newbery, for whom Gold- 
smith wrote Goody Two ShoeSy a pamphlet on the Gock-lane 
Ghost, and a History of England; and edited the Pvblie Ledger 
newspaper; here, in the self-same shop, Griffith and Farren pub- 
lish books as fitted for the young folks of these days as Francis 
Newbery’s were for his generation. N^xt door were the head- 
quarters of the Society for the DiflFusion of Useful Knowledge, 
the early scene of Mr. Charles Knight’s valuable contribu- 
tions to the commonwealth of literature—^the Penny Magaame 

and the Penny Gyclopcedia. Ave Maria-lane leads to Amen- 

■ 

comer, a sort of world’s-end; and to Patemoster-row, where 
of making of books there is no end.” Stationers* Hâll-conrt, 
as a matter of course, leads to Stationers’ Hall; and at No. 7, 
the worthy publishers of these Walke and Talks keep shop. In 
the Court is a flourishing sycamore, to cheer the heart of many 
an overworked Londoner with anticipations of short Saturdays 
and green fields. When, a few years since, temporary publidi- 
ing premises were erected upon this spot, a spirit seemed to say: 

0 Stationers, spare that tree!” the noble sycamore was, aocord- 
ingly, built round, but not in, and it still flings alofb its pictur- 
esque and graceful form, and leaves of refreshing verdure, to 
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gladden the monotony of the Court and relieve the blank archî- 
tectnre of the HalL 

Then, Hill and Street have their Roman histoiy. A barbi- 
can, or watch-tower, has been discovered between Lndgate and 
the Fleet-ditch, being part of the City-wall extension in 1276; 
a fine fragment of which exists in St. Martin’s-conrt, opposite 
the Old Bailey. In a bastion of the wall, in 1800, was fonnd a 
sepnlchr^ monnment, in the rear of the London Coffee-honse, 
where it is now preserved. And Wren fonnd, when he was 
clearing the site for St. Martin’s Chnrch, the monnment of a 
Boman soldier, now in the Arnndelian Collection. The London 
Coffee-honse was at first advertised as ‘‘ a Pnnch Honse, Dor- 
chester Beer and Welsh Ale Warehonse, where the finest and 
best old Arrack, Enm, and French Brandy is made into Pnnch.” 
Lndgate Street and Hill were famons for mercers in Stow’s time; 
and so they continne. 

The great historical event of the Hill is, that here stopped 
the rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyat. In the Gkronide of tke Orey 
Friars of London, we read; ‘‘ And he (Wyat) himself came in at 
Temple Bar, and ^oo downe alle Flete-strete, and soo nnto the 
BeUe Savage. .And then was his trayne (attacked at) the com- 
mandment of the Erle of Pembroke, and sartayne of his men 
slayne. And when he saw that Lndgatte was shntt agayne hym 
he departed, saynge, ‘ I have kept towché,’ and soo went (back) 
agayne; and by the TempnUe-barre he was tane, and soo bronght 
by watter nnto the (Tower) of London.” 

FnUer, however, states that Wyat flnng himself on a b^ch 
opposite the BeUe Savage, and began to repent, &c. Here we 
have mention of the Inn 300 years ago; where dramas were played 
before a regnlar theatre was estabUshed in this conntiy. . Here, 
in Qneen Elizabeth’s tîme, was a School of Defence; and here 
Banks exhibited the feats of his horse, Marocco, which ascended 
to the top of St. Paul’s, to the deUght of “ a nnmber of asses,” 
who brayed below. Banks then took his wonderfiü horse to 
Paris and Bome: he had better have stayed at home; for both 
he and hîs horse, which was shod with silver, were bnmt for 
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witchcraft. In the Belle Sarage-yard lived Grmling Gibbons^ 
*‘where,” Walpole tells us, “he canred a pot of flowers, which 
shook surprisingly with the motion of the coaches that passed 
by.’’ Had the old carver lived here in our time, he might pro- 
bably have claimed compensation for the interference with his 
delicate art by the vibration of passing railway trains. The 
antiquaries were sadly misled by the early sîgns of this inn: one, 
tmp. Heniy VI., a bell within a hoop; and another, a savage 
man standing by a bell; until the Spectator, No. 82, read, iu an 
old romance, translated out of the Prench, an account of a very 
beautiful woman, who was found in a wildemess, and îs called, 
in the French, la BdU Sauvage. Stow added to the mystery by 
asserting a Mrs. Savage to havé given the inn to the Cutlers* 
Gompany, which their books disprove. ' Near this spot lived the 
fimiouB cobbler whom Steele mentions as a curious instance of 
pride. He had a wooden figure of a beau of the time, who stood 
before him in a bending posture, humbly presenting him with 

his awl, or brifitle, or whateTcr else his employer chose to put in 
his hand, after the manner of an obsequious servant. 

Among the changes we have witnessed, were the clearing 
away of the Belle Sauvage, one of the last of the coachmg-inns, 

,now shouldered by the railway. We miss, too, from the north 
side of the Hill ihe picturesque old shop-front of Bundell and 
Bridge, goldsmiths and diamond jewellers to the Crown, with 
the sign of two golden salmon, meeting at an angle over the door- 
way: does there exist any drawing of this famous sign ? Here 
was executed Flaxman’s Shield of Achilles, silver-gilt; here was 
fitted up the imperial crown for the Coronation of George IV., 
—for the loan of the jewels, Eundell and Bridge are stated by 
Haydon to have received 7000^. The firm also made for Greorge 
IV. the gigantic silver wine-cooler, now at Windsor Castle; 
this cooler occupied two years in chasing; it is so large that two 
men can be seated in it: upon christenings, and great festal 
occasions, it has been fiUed with wine, to be served to the guests. 
Mrs. BundeU wrote the Artof Coohery {Domestic Cookery)^ for 

the conduct of the famiUes of her own daughters; in the e^tion 
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of 1833 we are told, ‘‘the authoress will receîve from it no 
emolnmentyet she ultimately received 2000 guineas. In her 
preface it is remarked: “ we rarely meet with butter properly 
melted, good toast-and-water, or well-made coffee.” This was 
said thiriy years since; how much nearer are we to these desi- 
derata ? the well-doing of common thjngs seemîng as difficult as 

communia proprië dicere. 

In after-years little will be heard of the Milton Hall and 
Club, established in the large house, No. 35, so brief was the 
existence of the Association. Here is a clever bust of Milton; 
the premises are now the publishing-house of Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.; and the office of the FubUshers' Circular. 

Another literary association of the Hill is the shop of Wil- 
liam Hone, who removed here from the comer of Ship-court, 
in the Old Bailey, where he published his noted Parodies in 
1817; for which he was three times tried and acquitted. On 
Ludgate-hill, No. 45, Hone published his political satires, with 
woodcuts by Cruikshank, and his Every-day Booh^ Year-Booh^ 
Äncient Mysteries^ &c. Hone sat in a second-floor back-room 
among his black-letter rarities, and odd, out-of-the-way litera- 
ture: he was a very heluo lihrorwm, Southey^s eulogium on the 
Every-day Book came too late to benefit the author commer- 
cially: the success of Hone’s book lay in the vulgar or vema- 
cular character of its contents, and its originality; those who 
have followed in his wake, with better and more copious mate- 
rials, have not succeeded, through their attempted refinement 
where no refinement was required, and where the substitution 
of one quality for another was not likely to be attended with an 
advantageous result. Hone’s description of the Bartholomew 
Fair of his time will best illustrate our meaning: we saw much * 
of him at the starting of his Every-day Book* In the house, 

* Hone was a sceptic; and we are înduced to relate the following 
anecdote to show an improved phase of his mind. He used to tell, that 
being called to a house in a certain street, in a part of London quite new 
to him, he had noticed to himself, as he walked along, that he had never 
been there before. I was shown,” he said, “ into a room to wait. On 
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No. 7, opposite Hone’s, was pnblished another snccessfdl Ten- 
tnre, the Percy ÄnecdoieB^ the origin of which we have already 
nanated. 

Among the honses lately removed was the former office of 
the Albion Ajssnrance Gomp^y, where its clerer actnary, Mr. 
Frend, wrote nearly a score of annnal Tolnmes of Evenxn^B 
Amueementa, At the opposite comer of the Hill lodged OÜTe, 
“ Princess of Cnmberland,*’ who delighted to show herself at 
the first-floor window to the crowd in the street; prond of her 


looking ronnd, to my astonîsliment, eyery thing appeared perfhctly 
familiar to me—I seemed to reco^ise crery object. 1 said to myself, 
* What is this ? I was never here before, and yet I have seen all this; 
and if so, there is a very peculiar knot in the shutter/ ” He opened 
the shutter, and found the knot! Kow then, thought he, ^ Here îs some- 
thing I cannot explain on any prîncipie; there must be some power 
beyond matter.” The thought never left him; and it happily led him to 
doubt the truth of the system of materîalîstic atheism which, for thirty 
years of his life, he had adopted. The strong intünation whîch the înci- 
dent seemed to convey to his mind of the independence of the soul of the 
body gave rise to inquiries, which terminated in his becomîng a conveit 
to the truth of the Christian religion.” Happy result I 

Next to this escape from ^ the horror of great darkness,” the most 
remarkable fact in this mysterious impression is Hone’s proposal, as a test 
to himself of the reality of the impression, the finding of a certain knot 
in the wood of the window-shutter,—and that he actnally did discover it. 

We were well acquainted with Mr. Hone, and give implicit credence 
to the truth of his account of his conviction. He had hitherto been an 
almost unvarying sceptic; but, like many sceptics, he appears to have 
belîeved what most men doubt; for he asserted that he had seen an appa- 
rition!—in his study on Ludg^te-hill, if we mistake not. 

How descriptive are these lines, by Tennyson, of the above strange 
sensation! 


** Moreover, something is, or seems, 

That teaches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreame — 

Of somethîng felt, like something here; 
Of something done, 1 know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.*' 


The subject has haunted the author of the present volume from his 
earliest years of thought.— Things 7iot generaüy Knoumy 2d Series, p. 151. 
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tall, porüy %nre, bnt stiU prouder of the resemblaiice of her 
featores to more than one of the members of the Boyal family 
—^the object of her defeated hopes, it will be remembered, waa 
reviTed in one of our law-courts not loug since. 

To retum to the Bailway: the cost of the Extension line 
from Earl-street to West-street, Farringdon-street, is stated at 
a million of money; a large expenditure, yet duly justified by 
the importance of the object to be achieyed by this last link 
in the through communication between the railways north and 
south of the Thames. In ayailing themselves of thîs commu- 
nication, the Great Northem and South-Westem Companies 
have secured for their lines the advantage of a through route 
' and City termini without jbhe vast cost to either company of 
separate extensions. The whple of the district south of the 
Thames will thus be brought into immediate connection with 
the Metropolitan (Underground) Bailway system; and, besides 
the great convenience to the public afforded by trains running 
direct between the stations north and south of the river, there 


wül be no re 


n why trains commencing their joumey at Far- 


ringdon-street should not make the circuit of London, vtâ King’s 
Gross, Paddington, Kensington, Brixton, Blackfriars, and so 
retum to Farringdon-street again. Further, the whole of the 
districts of country served by the Great Northem and Midland 
Bailways will be brought into unbroken communication with 
the southem counties, and with the chief contînental ports. 

The profitable appropriation of Fleet-valley has been expe- 
dited by the formation of the Metropolitan Bailway. Ninety 
years since, the great northem street was first proposed, but did 
not get beyond paper ^and print. Nearly forty years ago, the 
project was revived; whm a writer in the Quarterly Reoiew 
said: “We venture to consider this important improvement 
already secured,—^which is, the extension of the great street 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Clerkenwell, sweeping away Fleet 
Market, and all that hive of infamy which has swarmed for cen- 


turies on Saffron-hill. 


>9 


In 1830, Fleet Market disappeared; 


the Fleet Prison foUowed in 1844; but with an interval of 
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nearly twenty years before the Railway was commenced. See- 
ing is belieymg in this matter-of-fact metropolis. The public 
neyer know either a convenience or a difficiQty till they feel it 

Mr. Charles Pearson, and a small host of 


themselyes. 


Poor 


eAthnsiasts, toiled, and talked, and wrote, and exhibited plans, 
for nearly twenty years; wd it is only jnst now, after the 
death of the chief projector, tbat the Metropolitan Railway is 
at work’’ {Timea, 1864). 

Doring the excavations, several interesting antiqnities were 
fonnd in and near Fleet-ditch—medalets of old London, they 
may be called. Thus, there were—a series of silver coins of the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., Charles I., 
and James II.; the sovereign or sceptre nnit of James; a 
coin in tin, stmck by James II. for Âmerica; also several half- 
pence and farthings of the same metal, with copper plngs in the 
centre; nnmerous leaden money-pieces, impressed with trade- 
devices, merchants’ marks, &c.; a number of spurs and keys 
of varions date, and a dagger presnmed to be of the reign of 
James I.; spoons in pewter and brass, differently marked and 
lettered, one stamped with the date 1598; objects in leather, 
comprising j erkins, collars, and shoes of periods ranging &om 
Henry VIII. to James I.; sheaths of daggers and girdle-knives; 
with many notable varieties of the ink-hom; a series of trades- 
men’s tokens. These we owe, says Mr. Bntterworth, F.SA., to 
the preservative qualities of the mnd ofthe Fleet-river, which, 
however, has mnch to answer for in a sanitary point of view. 

It is hard to imagine “ ten or twelve ships, navies, at once” 
sailing np the Fleet to Holbom-bridge; yet so it is recorded. 
An anchor has been discovered as high as the present Bag- 
nigge Wells-road; and even, it is said, the remains of a ship, 
in thê bed of this ancient river, near Camden Town, 
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T ITTLB more than a century has elapsed since the first stone 

of this ill.fe.ted Bridge was laid, with much pomp and cir- 
cnmstance, and all sorts of propitiations for its perpetuity; yet, 
at the moment we write, scarcely one stone remains upon 
another. This is too short an existence for so handsome a 


structure as Blackfriars Bridge undoubtedly was; though in- 
ferior to the two stone bridges which have been built across 
the Thames almost within the last half-century. Iron is the 
favourite material of the great masters of this mechanical age: 
the old stone bridge at Westminster has been replaced by an 
iron structure; and at Blackfeiars there is to be a similar change 
of material in that which is to be built in place of the former 
Bridge. 


The histoiy of what can scarcely be called the old Bridge is 
a troublous one. There had been, for ages, four bridges over 
the Fleet-river ere the citizens projected the building of a bridge 
&om Blackfriars across the Thames; when it appears to have 
been rather a matter of accident than of forethought. Labelye, 
the architect, had been called in to plan the removal of the 
houses from London Bridge, and to provide for its general 
repair; when the Committee appointed to investigate his plans 
ended their discussions with a proposal for building a new 
l;)ridge at Blackfriars, or rather at Fleet-ditch. To cross the 
Thames in a boat at this point, at this period, was an expensive 
and dangerous passage; which, the reader may recollect, cost 
Mr. Brasbridge’s friend, the convivial surgeon, Ss. or 4^., after 
they had sat late over their potations at the Globe, in Fleet- 
street; besides which, the crossing over was attended with 


considerable personal danger. 

The Corporation, having obtained their Act from Parliament, 
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set abont the choice of an architect; and here their tronbles 
began. Plans were advertised for, when several were sent in: 
one was by Smeaton, the celebrated engineer; another by Gwyn, 
who wrote a work on London Improvements. Mylne, a young 
man of six-and-twenty, fresh from a professional tour abroad, 
also sent in a design, which was nnanimously ohosen by the 
Bridge Committee. Out-of-doors, however, there was consider- 
able opposition, and the question was warmly agitated whether 
elliptical or semicircular arches were preferable. Mylne had 
adopted the elliptical arch, Gwyn the semicircular one; the 
Fress took up the matter, and Dr. Johnson, the friend of Gwyn, 
wrote three several letters in the Gazetteer^ in opposition to 
Mylne. Johnson was blamed for his interference; but Boswell 
defended him in this common-sense manner: “ If it should be 
remarked that this was a controversy which lay quite out of 
Johnson’s way, let it be remembered that, after aU, his employ- 
ing his powers of reasonmg and eloquence upon a subject which 
he had studied on the moment is not more strange than what 
we often observe in lawyers, who, as quicquid agvmt hommes in 
the matter of lawsuits, are sometimes obliged to pick up a tem- 
porary knowledge of an art or science of which they understood 
nothing till their brief was delivered, and appear to be so much 
masters of it.” BosweU tells us that it was ungraciously sug- 
gested that Johnson’s motive for opposing Mylne’s scheme 
might have been his prejudice against him as a native of North 
Britain; when, in truth, he gave the aid of his able pen to a 
friend who was one of the candidates; and so far was he from 
having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards 
lived with that gentleman upon very agreeable terms of ac- 
quaintance, and dined with hün at his house. Indeed, Mylne 
had the best of it; for Boswell tells us that Mr. Muller, of 
Woolwich Academy, “ the scholastic father of all the great en- 
gineers which this country has employed for forty years, 
decided the question by declaring clearly in favour of the ellip- 
tical arch.” 


There was, however, a political eleme^t in Mylne’s suc- 
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oess: he had for hÎB Mend Paterson, the Gity Solicitor, both 
being of the anti-Wilkes’ party, and of the same country aa 
Lord Bnte, the iinpopiilar first Minister of the Crown. Ghnrchill, 
in his poem fonnded on the Gock-lane Ohost, condensed in 
these withering lines the popnlar feeling as well against Pater- 
son as Mylne: 

What of that Bridge, which, void of sense, 

But well supplied with impudence, 

Englishmen, knowing not the Guild, 

Thought they thight have the claim to build; 

TUl Paterson, as white as milk, 

As smooth as oil, as soft as silk, 

In solemn manner had decreed, 

That, on the other side the Tweed, 

Art, bom and bred, and fullj grown, 

Was with one Mylne, a man unknown ; 

But grace, preferment, and renown 
Deserving, just arrived in town: 

One Mylne, an artist perfect quite, 

Both in his own and country’s right, 

As fit to make a bridge as he, 

With glorious Patavinity, 

To build inscriptions, worthy found 
To lie for ever underground. 


The first pile of the Bridge was driven in the middle of the 
Thames, Jnne 7, 1760; and the fonndation-Btone was laid by 
Sir Thomas Chitty, Lord Mayor, on the 31st of October foUow- 
ing. Walpole has this ül-natnred note npon the event: “ The 
Lord Mayor laid the first stone of the new Bridge yesterday. 
There is an inscription on ît in hononr of Mr. Pitt^ wMch has a 
yery Boman air, thongh very nnclassically expressed: th^ taUk 
of the contagion of his pnblic spirit. I believe they had not 
got rid of their panic âbont mad dogs.” A pamphlet ^was 
written in ridicnle of the inscription. This critical sqnib waa 
entitled City iMm; it went throngh seyeral editions, and was 
answered by Plain Englisk in answer to GUy Latéiny by a Depniy. 
Both pamphlets are in the GnildhaU Libraiy. Seyeral gold, 
sÜYer, and copper coins, of the reign of George II., were placed 
nnder the stone, with a SÜTer Medal which had been presented 
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to Mr. Mylne by the Academy of St. Lnke; and npon two 
plates of tin was engrayed a Latin inscription, written at the 
reqnest of the Conrt of Common Conncil. As the Latin is vety 
faulty, we give the translation: 

‘‘ On the last day of October, in the year 1760, and in the be- 
gi n ni ng of the most auspicions reign of George III., Sir Thomas 
Chitty, Khight, Lord Mayor, laid the first stone of this Bridge, 
nndei’taken by the Common Conncil of London, amidst the rage 
of an extensive war, for the pnblic accommodation and oma- 
ment of the City; Eobert Mylne being the architect. And that 
there might remäin to posterity a monument of this City’s 
affection to the man who, by the strength of his genins, the 
steadiness of his mind, and a certain kind of happy oontagion 
of his probity and spirit (under the Divine favour and fortnnate 
auspices of George II.), recovered, augmented, and secnred the 
British Empire in Asia, AMca, and America, and restored the 
ancient reputation and inflnence of his countiy amongst the 
nations, the citizens of London have unanimously voted this 
Bridge to be inscribed with the name of WiUiam Pitt.” 

On November 19, 1768, the Bridge was made passable as a 


bridle-way, exactly two years after its reception of foot-pas- 


sengers; and it was finally and generally opened on Snnday, 


Nov. 19, 1769. A toll of one halflpenny each on week-days 


and one penny on Sundays was levied, but was very nnpopnlar; 


for the toll-honse was bumt down in the Eiots of 1780, when 


all the account-books were destroyed. “The toU-gates at 
BlackMars,” says J. T, Smith, “ were among the edifices that 
suffered in the awftd No-Popery Eiot of Lord George Gordon’s 
foUowers. They were bumed down for the sake of the plunder, 
as it was supposed there were considerable sums of ready money 
there,j,the prodnce of the tolls. Some Uves were lost there; and 
one man, who was shot, ran howUng for thirty or forty yards, 
and then dropped down dead.” Nevertheless, the toU was 
continued until 1785, when it was redeemed by the GoVem- 
ment. Pitt’s popularity had remained firm; and, according to 
the order of Common Oouncil, the bridge was nomed “ Pitt 
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Bridge.” The City approach was named, afber him, Chatham- 
place; one of its streets William-street; and another Earl-street. 
The name of ‘‘ Pitt Bridge” was soon dropped; npon which 
Cramingham remarks: “ It was easier, however, in conversation 
to remember the particnlar locality of the bridge than the 
name of the iUnstrions statesman.” Yet, with another Thames 
bridge the reverse took place: Waterloo Bridge was first caUed 
the Strand Bridge. The décUne of Pitt’s popnlarity may have 
had something to do with this; for poUtical fame is less lasting 
than the names of locaUties. 

The Bridge was erected in ten years and three-qnarters, and 
exeented at a cost'of 152,640/. is. lOd.—163/. less than the 
original estimate, the most creditable fact in its history. This, 
however, did not inclnde 5830/. for altering and filling-np the 
Fleet-ditch, and 2167/., the cost of the temporary wooden bridge. 
It was bnUt of Portland stone, and consisted of nine semi-eUip- 
tical arches, then first introdnced into this country. The piers 
were decorated by lonic colnmns, of several heights and dia- 
meters, the Une of parapet being a cnrve: this was the most 
objectionable featnre. The balnstrades were handsome; it was 
onr fevonrite bridge in boyhood, the low parapet and balnstrades 
aUowing ns to enjoy the Thames sights, which the higher para- 
pets of London and Westminster Bridges prevented. 

The approaches to the Bridge were of handsome design. 
New Bridge-street was designed by MyUie, who also snperin- 
tended the roadway over the Fleet-ditch: the honses were 
cleverly planned; and Myhie bnilt one for his private residence, 
at the comer of Little Bridge-street, having on the exterior a 
medaUion, with the initials B. M., snrmounted by Mylne’s crest, 
and the date mdoclxxx ; the waUs of the prîncipal rooms bore 
medalUons of classic fignres; the honse was long the York 
Hotel, and was taken down in 1863. 

Blackfriars Bridge proved a costly faUnre. Between 1833 
and 1840 it was thoronghly repaired by Walker and Burges, 
engineers, at an expense of 74,000/.—^it is stated, at a loss to the 
contractors; the removal of the comice and balnstrades alto- 
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geUier spofled the architectiiral character of the bridge. From 
the footway conld be obtained a magnificent yiew of St. Panl’s 
Cathedral, which onr great landscape-paînter, Richatd Wflson, 
freqnently came here to stndy. Mylne, the architect^ is bnried 
in the Gathedral, of which his bridge afforded so stately a yiew. 

By a retnm made by the Ghamberlain of London to the 
Gonrt of Gommon Gonncfl in Jannary 1843, the large snm of 
100,960^. had been expended np to that time in repairing tiie 
stmctnre, nnder a local Act passed in the fonrth year of tiie 
reign of William IV.; oyer and aboye the cost of procnring the 
Act itsel^ amonnting, with other incidental charges, to abont 
800Z.; and according to a snbseqnent Eeport of a Gommittee 
of the Gorporation, 10,520^. was spent in repairing one of the 
arches between Jnne 1850 and Jannary 1856, of which 8620^. 
odd was expended in the eighteen months prerions to Septem- 
ber 1851. The snbseqnent expenditnre in that way down to 
the end of 1859 was at the rate of 600^. a year. This continnal 
decay of the Bridge bespoke the nnfitness of its materials, which 
BosweU exposed soon after it was bnflt. Sir John Hawkins 
abnsed it^ as an edifice in which beanty and symmetry were 
in yain songht for; by which the citizens of London perpetnate 
their own disgrace, and subject a whole nation to the reproach 
of foreigners.” This is pretty strong towards the snperstmc- 
tnre. BosweU condemns this as nnjnst and iU-natnred censnre, 
and praises the Bridge as a stately, elegant, and aiiy stmctnre. 
Bnt BosweU’s amor patrÛB led him too far in fayonr of Mylne, 
thongh he was oorrect asto the canse of thefailnre. to the 
stdbïlUy of the fabricy^ he says, “ the Gity of London took eyery 
precantion to haye the best Portland stone for it; bnt as this is 
to be fonnd in the qnarries belonging to the pnbUc, nnder the 
direction of the Lords of the Treasnry, it so happened that 
ParUamentary interest, which is often lûe bane of &ir pnrsnits, 
thwarted their endeayonrs. Notwithstanding this disadyantage, 
it is weU known that not only has Black&îars Bridge neyer 
sunk in its fonndation or in its arches, whicU were so mnch 
the snbject of oontest^ bnt any injnries which it has snffeied 
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firom the effects of seyere fi* 06 ts haye been already, in some 
measoFe, repaired with sonnder stone, and every necessary 
renewal can be completed at a moderate expense.” The fiict 
of importance here is the acknowledgment of the bad qnality 
of the PorÜand stone: how costly a work the renewals proved, 
the Ghamberlain’s acconnts best show. 

At length, the Oonrt of Common Conncil resolved to bnild 
a new bri^; and the reqnisite accommodation was provided, 
this being a lofty tier of scaffolding: as the first temporary 
bridge we have yet seen over the Thames in London, and for its 
own intrinsic merits, this is a very simple yet immensely strong 
contrivance in scaffolding. Its length is 990 feet fi*om whaif 
to whar^ and it is built in two storeys; the lower one 26 feet 
wide, the npper stoiy raised 16 feet above this, and consisting 
of two footways. The lower storey is for the carriage-traffic, 
the npper for pedestrians, and the fonr feet extra width of foot- 
way given to the latter is to aocommodate lonngers. This 
scs^olding, thongh called a temporary bridge, is in reality a 
permanent stmctnre, as fiu* as strength is concemed. The lower 
piles are driven 10 feet into the^bed of the river; the staying 
piles which cany the roadway are only 18 feet fix)m centre to 
centre longitndmally—^those laid transversely are only 7 feet 
apart: all these, too, are braced together with horizontal and 
diagonal bracings; and in foct, even as for as the woodwork is 
concemed, the whole is bnilt of considerably greater strength 
than ordinary wooden viadncts for raQways. 

The demolition of a large bridge is, at all times, an opera- 
tion interesting to witness. In this case, within fonr months 
of Blackfriars Bridge being given np to the contractors, all the 
snpermcnmbent mass of mbble and masonry above the tnm- 
ing of the arches—^nearly 20,000 tons in weight—^was removed; 
the centerings fixed beneath the arches; and the workof pnlling 
down the arches themselves begnn by the removal of the key- 
stone from the seoond arch on the Snrrey side. 

In the Timea report of the demoUtion, it is stated that within 
the above time, the contractors had removed eveiy thing bnt 
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the actual masoniy of the tomed arches themselyes. The 
spaces between the springmg of the arches and the roadway 
aboye appear to have been filled with liyer-ballast, to jnd^e 
from the qnantiiy of bones and old-fashîoned tobaoco-pipes 
fonnd in it. The work, howeyer, had been eyery where well 
performed; thongh the masonry of the arches was thinner 
than appeared extemally. A cleyer engraying is extant, which 
represents the process of bnilding this bridge in 1766; and 
the aspect which it then wore is ahnost identically similar with 
ks appearance at this day. If the three-comered cocked-hats 
of the labonrers were snppressed, and steam-cranes snbstitnted 
for hand-jacks, this old engraying might pass easily for a 
pictnre of the works in 1864. The presence of steam-cranes, 
howeyer, makes an important and most snggestiye alteration. 
Old Blackfriars Bridge took ten years to build. It was cal- 
cnlated to take less than a year to remoye it entirely; and less 
than two to snbstitnte in its place another donble its size, 
strength, and beanty. In some cases, where the new piers 
came in the centre of the water-way of the old arches, the work 
of remoyal and reconstmction proceeded simnltaneonsly. The 
scaffolding, which intersected the bridge like a high backbone 
of timber, was, as the work of demolition proceeded, carried 
down through the arches into the bed of the riyer, to form the 
staging for the erection of the new work. 

In the lüustraled London NewSy December 3,1864, appeared 
an effectiye engraying of the demolition, in which the noyel 
steam-cranes are shown trayelling npon rails laid along the 
beams at the top of the scaffolding, and lifbing and carrying 
the largest blocks of stone with unexampled rapidity. At the 
aboye season, as the days were short, the men had to work in 
the eyening by the light of naphtha-lamps, which gaye a sort ot 
romantic effect to the scene of operation. 

There is reason to conclnde that the same cause which 
destroyed Westminster has been fatal to BlackfriarB Bridge, 
namely, the remoyal of old London Bridge, which so largely 
increased the downward scour of the ebb-tide. Eyeiy bridge 
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s. !then bnilt—^that is to say, Vanxhall, Blackfriars, and West- 
rrrminster—suffered more or less from this canse; and early in 
o ithe remoYal of the Bridge was observed an increase in the 
fi Bconr, 'which distnrbed mnch of the mnd, and laid bare the 
gravel at many parts on the Snrrey side * 

V: In the competition, twelve designs were sent in—one by 

,TLMr. Mylne, grandson ofthe architect of the old bridge; all were 
6 ; rnoble designs, and showed the advances made in bridge-bnild- 
arting in onr time. That of Mr. Page was selected as the hand- 
ei i: somest and the cheapest, and consisted of only three arches ; bnt 
::: thi8 choice was overmled, and nltimately the design of Mr. 
h Joseph Cnbittj with five arches—^the centre one 89 feet span— 

er^was decided on; the style to be Venetian-Gothic; the cost 
.r 265,000/. The piers will be of gray granite, and each will 
I have a red-granite colnmn, with bases and capitals of richly- 
,(] carved white Portland stone: the arches, balnstrades, and road- 
way to be of iron-work, with rich and tasteftd omamentation. 
p> With the completion of this beantiftil Bridge, every metropo- 
^,7 litan bridge across the Thames will have been bnilt within the 
^ memory of the seniors of this generation—all within the last 
^ forty yeaos; and no less than seven, inclnding railway-bridges, 
within the last six years. 

This increase of Bridges wiU not add to the effect of the 
Thames Embankment, now in progress. The Âdelphi-terrace, 
n/ and the river-ftx)nt of Somerset Honse, are noble instahnents of 
, Tr this grand improvement; and onr architects and scnlptors have 
here fine examples, especially in 8ir William Ghambers’s ma- 
jr: jestic edifice; the scnlptnre is nnrivalled. The Embankment, 
when completed, will provide a fine street, fix)m 80 to 100 feet 

ji; in width, between the West-end and the City. 

* _ 

> * Abridged from the Times report. 
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rpHE Corporation of London, whose share in the Gity improve- 

ments is often grudgîngly allowed, are abont to remedy 
the decîivities of Holbom and Snow Hills, by what is, in new 
phrase, termed “ the raising of Holbom Valley.” The Holbom 
side was called the heavy hill” in Ben Jonson’s time; and so 
it was proved to horseflesh as well as to crimmals in the cart 
en route to T^bnm: 

As cleyer Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 

Bode stately through Holbom to die of his calling, 

He stopt at the George for a bottle of sack, 

And promised to pay for it when he came back.— Swift, 1727. 

Taylor, the Water>Poet, eays, in his Traoeh from Londion to 
the Ide of WxgU, 1647: 

We wheePd the top of the heavy hill 

Called Holbom, 

Up which hath been fuU many a 

Sinful soul bome. 

Tom Brown tells ns that an old connsellor in Holbom nsed 
every execntion-day to tnm ont his clerks, with this recom- 
mendation; “ 6o, ye yonng rogues; go to school, and improve.” 

The Holbom-hill accliviiy has, in onr times, been modified. 
In 1842, it varied ftom 1 in 16^ to 1 in 23. In 1838, Mr. 
Whishaw, the engineer, assnmed the average annnal amonnt of 
traffic between Fetter-lane and the Old Bailey at “ 20,000,000 
pedestrians, 871,640 eqnestrians, 157,752 hackney-coaches, 
372,470 carts and wagons, 78,876 stages, 82,258 caniages, 
135,842 omnibnses, 460,110 chaises and taxed carts, and 
354,942 cabs.” It is now stated, that npon an average npwards 
of 4200 vehicles a day go np and down the hills from the low 
levels. Holbom was paved fonr centnries and a half ago; yet 

np to this date no satisfactoiy remedy for this dangerons por- 

» 
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tîon of one of the oldest thoronghfares of the metropolis had 
been proYÎded. Various plans have been proposed, by viaducts 
crossing the Valley of the Fleet and otherwise. Ainong the 
plans was that of Alderman Skinner, who built Skinner-street, 
and proposed to construct a bridge from Snow-hill across the 
valley to Holbom-hill. To lift the valley 17 feet formedpart of 
Mr. Charles Pearson’s plan. And the Improvement Commîttee 
have recently received 105 designs, illustrated by 206 drawings 
and 13 models; fiom which they have selected such as appear 
to them to present the leading requirements of the case. They 
recommend that Holbom-hill and Skinner-street shall be puUed 
down, and that the viaduct shaU cross the vaUey as nearly as' 
possible over the whole Une of road, so as to make a high-level 
street, commencing on Holbom-hîU, near Ely-court; passîng 
Hatton-garden, Ely-rents, Ely-place, and terminating in Skin. 
ner-street, near the Old Bailey. 

' Here is the Improvement more în detail: ‘‘ The plan pro- 
vides that the Une of improvement fiom east to west shaU 
commeuce at or near the Old Baüey, and terminate at a point 
fifty-five feet beyond the westem side of Hatton-garden. The 
whole of the property on both sides is to be puUed down, and a 
high-level roadway formed eighiy feet wide, with an almost 
imperceptible gradient. Farrîngdon-street is to be crossed by 
a bridge, with a minimum central headway of twenty-one feei 
Two new streets are to be laid down, both starting fiom Far- 
ringdon-road, to afford communication for veliicles between the 
upper and lower levels; the westem street to be sixty feet wide, 
and to start opposite New Market-street, now in course of form- 

ation by the Corporation, joining the upper level at Hatton- 

0 

garden, the gradient being one in forty-five; the eastem street 
to be fifty feet wide, to start a Uttle north of the bridge over 
Farringdon-street, to join the upper level at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, with a gradient of one in forty-five. Farringdon-road 
îs to be widened as far as West-street to the present width of 
Farringdon-street. To increase the convenience of access on 
the southem side of the improvement between the high and 
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low levelfi, it îfi also proposed that Shoe-laae be carried on to 
the yiadnct. The gradientfi will be improved in varions places.” 

The improvement will, it is estimated, cost abont 575,0002., 
and reqnire seven years in completion. The pnlling down of 
the houses in Skinner-street was commenced with Xo. 41, where 
William Godwin, author of CaZeft WiJUams^ kept a bookseller*s 
shop, and published his works for young persons under the 
name of Edward Baldwin. In the lunette over the door was 
an artificial stone-relîef of iBsop narrating his fables to chil- 
dren. Nearly opposite, over against the door of Mr. Beckwith, 
the gunsmith, No. 58, was hung, in 1816, Cashman the saîlor, 
who, having joined a mob fi*om a Com-Law meeting in Spa- 
fields, was tempted to join in plundering Beckwith’s shop; and 
being taken with a gun in his hand, he was tried and condemned 
to death. 

Captain Gronow rektes an anecdote of the above meeting, 
which is very striking. The captain was sent to Spa-fields, 
with a company of Guards, to occupy the adjoining prison. 
The leaders of the mob, including Major Cartwright> Henry 
Hunt^ and Gale Jones, got information that the soldiers had 
orders, above all, to pick off the ringleaders, who accordingly 
soon left, and the meeting dispersed. Several years after this, 
at the time of the Beform Bill, Hunt was elected Member of 
Parliament for Preston, and Captain Gronow was elected for 
StaflFord. One evening, in the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons, the Captain told Hunt, that if any attack had been 
made upon the prison at Spa-fields, he (Gronow) had gîven his 
men orders to pick oflF Major Cartwright, himself (Hunt), and 
one or two more. Hunt was perfectly astonished; he became 
veryred, and his eyes seemed to flash fire. “What^ sirî do 
you mean to say that you would have been capable of such an 
act of barbarity ?” “ Yes, sir,” replied Captain Gronow; “and 
I almost regret you did not give us the opportunity; for your 
aim that day was to create a revolution, and you richly deserved 
the fate which you so marvellously escaped by the cowardice or 
lukewarmness of your foUowers.^’ 
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Among the raîlway removals in Skinner-street was that of 
the printing-office of Woodfall and Kinder, in Angel-court. 
These premises possessed historical interest in connection with 
WoodMl and the LeUers of Junms. The office was built by 
Mt. George Woodfall, father of the above Mr. Woodfall, about 
fifly years ago; and his edition of Junius^m three octavo vo- 
lumes, was the first book printed there. The Letters first 
appeared in the Public Advertiser^ which was printed by the 
elder Woodfall, grandfather of Mr. Kindeifs partner, at his 
office in Patemoster-row, at the comer of Ivy-lane. 

Some old picture-shops in King^street and hereabout remind 
us of the pleasant anecdote of Yandyke seeing, in a shop on 
Snow-hill, the picture by Dobson, which led him to seek out 
the painter in a garret, and recommend him to Charles I. On 
the death of Vandyke, Dobson was appointed Sergeant-Painter 
to the King, whom he accompanied to Oxford, where he painted 
his portrait, that of Prince Eupert, and several of the nobility. 
Dobson was bom in St. Andrew’s parish. 

The curious may have sought in vain the house of Strad- 
wick, the grocer, at the sign of the Star, on Snow-hill, where 
his friend, John Bunyan, author of the PUgrMs ProgresSy died, 
Aug. 12, 1688. This house, we suspect, was removed in the 
formation of Skinner-street, in which there is no house old 
enough to have been Stradwick’s. It is described as above 
on Snow-hill in most accounts; but in the first volume of Tke 

Labours of that most eminent Servani of Ghrist, Mr, John Bunyan 
(London, 1692, folio), he is stated to have died “at his very lov- 
ing friend’s, Mr. Strudwick’s, a grocer, at Holborn BridgeP 

Many have been the displacements hereabout. We have 
Ibng missed the old tobacconist on Holbom-hill, who sat 
with his pigtail against the shop window-pane, advertising his 
business. We have got rid of the pülory, in which, about 1812, 
we remember to have seen four men undergoing punishment, at 
Holbom-bridge, handy for the mob to pelt them with the filth, 
vegetable and animal, of Fleet Market. We have lived to see in 
the Valley, Holbom Bridge covered up, and an arch unearthed in 
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1841; Field-lane and its thieyes’ hannts swept away with the age 
of bandanas; Fleet Market and the Fleet Prison disappear; 
and Skinner-street bmlt, to be pnlled down, acoording to the 
present City plan. We still have the George on Snow-hill, a 
relic of the time when this hill was the only highway £rom 
Holbom Bridge eastward: the honse was a carriers’ inn at a 
veiy early date; and a carved sign-stone of 


St George that swing^d the dragon, 

And sits on hîs horseback at mine hoste’s door. 

Shoe-lane has a blighted and stagnant aspect, and it is hatd 
to imagine the town-honse of the Bishop of Bangor, with its 
garden, lime-trees, and rookery, lingering at the north end of 
the Lane nntil 1828. Farringdon Market, thongh it cost a 
quarter of a million of money, and its architect stndied the best 
continental markets in his design, is so thinly tenanted, as to 
make ns wish it had another appropriation; and the gloom is 
not relieved by the recollectioû that the Market-place covers the 
bnrial-ground of St. Andrew’s Workhonse, where lies Ghatterton. 

Joumeying onward, throngh Holbom, we may note a long- 
desired improvement—^the removal of Middle-row, to be shortly 
eflfected. In Stow’s time, the Eow was mostly tenanted by 
periwig-makers; and the objection to it is almost as old 
as the periwig: the place was, in onr time, redolent of “ bear’s- 
grease,” if not of bears. At the sonth-east comer of the Bow, 


opposite the City stone obelisk, denoting the site of Holbom- 
bars, Sir James Branscomb kept a lottery-ofiSce forty years: he 
had been footman to the Earl of Gainsborongh, and was knighted 
when SherifiF of London and Middlesex, in 1806. Hard by is 
Staple Inn, traditionally named fi'om having been the hostel of 
the merchants ofthe (wool) staple, and an Inn of Chanceiy 
since the time of Hemy V. The Holbom fiont is of the reign 
of James I.: the entrance, with its therms, is striking. The Hall 
is of later date, but has armorial glass of 1500. We miss thefine 
old fig-tree, which once covered one side of the Hall, now repre- 
sented by ofifehoots. The Terrace, with the Taxing-Mas^s 
Ofl&ces, completed in 1843, is the pnrest Jacobean, with fri>nti6- 
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piece, arched entrances, and semicîrcnlar oriels, finely efiectiye; 
andthepierandparapet,lodgeandgate,areYerypictnresqae. Dr. 
Johnson remoyed into Staple Inn from Gongh-sqnare, in 1759: 
his chambers were bnt scantily fnmished. Isaac Beed had 

“Here, in Eeed’s chambers,” relates 


chambers 


Ho. 11 


Cnnningham, Steevens corrected the proof-sheets of his edition 
of Shakspeare. He nsed to leave his honse at Hampstead at 
one in thê moming, and walk to Staple Inn: £eed, who went 
to bed at the nsnal honr, allowed his facetions fellow-commen- 
tator a key to the chambers, so that Steeyens stole qnietly to his 
proof-sheets, withont, it is said, distnrbing the repose of his 
flriend.” In 1748, he had lired for a short time at the Golden 
Anchor, Holbom Bars. 

A few doors from the Inn is an old short-stage tavem (np a 
passage, of conrse), the resting- and starting-place of the earliest 
Paddington coach. “ The whole of London can now be tra- 
Yersed in half the time it took to reach Holbom Bars, at the 
beginning of this centnry, when the road was in the hands of 
Mr. Miles, his pair-horse coach, and his redonbtable Boy. This 
coach, and these celebrated characters, were for a long time the 
only appointed agents of commnnication between Paddington 
and the City. The jonmey to the Gity was performed by them 
in something more than three honrs: the charge for each ont- 
side passenger was two shiUings; the insides being expected 
to pay three. The deÜYery of parcels on the line added Yery 
materially to Mr. Miles’s oconpation and profit; and Miles’s 
Boy not only told tales, to the great amnsement of his master’s 
cn^mers, bnt gaYe them some eqnally amnsing Yariations on 
an old fiddle, which was his constant traYelling-companion, and 
which he carefdlly remoYed from its green-baize coYering, to 
begnile the time at eYery resting-place on the road.”* 

In Holbom, the historical inn, the George and Blne Boar, 
has been taken down, and the Inns-of-Conrt Hotel erected npon 
its site. At this inn was intercepted the letter of Charles I., 
by which Ireton discoYered it to be the King’s intention to 

Paddington: Past and Present, By William Bobins. 1853. 
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deBtroy hiin and Cromwell—^which discoyery bronght about 
Charles’s execution. The following are the detaUs: While 
Cromwell was meditating how he could best “ come in” with 
Charles, one of his spies—of the King’s bedchamber—^informed 
him that his final doom was decreed; and that what it was 
might be found out by interceptmg a letter sent firom the King 
to the Queen, wherein he declared what he would do. The 
letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a saddle, aud the 
bearer of it would come with the saddle upon his head that 
night to the Blue Boar Inn, in Holbom; for there he was to 
take horse, and go to Doyer with it. This messenger knew 
nothing of the letter in the saddle; but some persons at DoTer 
did. Cromwell and Ireton, disguised as troopers, taking with 
them a trusty fellow, went to the inn in Holbom; and this man 
watched at the wicket, while the troopers continued drinking 
beer till about ten o’clock, when the sentinel at the gate gave 
notice that the man with the saddle was come in. Up they got^ 
and, as the man was leading out his horse saddled, they, with 
drawn swords, declared they were to search all who went in and 
out there; but, as he looked like an honest man, they would 
only search his saddle. Upon this they ungirt the saddle, and 
carried it into the stall where they had been drinking, and left 
the horseman with the sentinel; then, ripping up one of the 
skirtB of the saddle, they found the lett^, and gaye back the 
saddle to the man, who, not knowing what he had done, went 
away to Dover. They then opened the letter, in which the 
King told the Queen that he thought he should close with the 
Scots. Cromwell and Ireton then took horse and went to 
Windsor; and finding they were not likely to have any toler- 
able terms ô’om the King, they immediately from that time 
forward resolved his ruin^ 

It has been proposed to open a thoroughfare from Holbom 
to Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, through Little Tumstile, but has been 
negatived by the Metropolitan Board of Works on account of the 
expense, 30,000/., and the more pressing urgency of other 
works; but the cost is not so great as to outweigh the benefits. 

* The Earl of Orrery’s Staie Letters, 
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It ifl certainly extraordmary that so fine a spot as Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields shonld haye no thoroughfiäre to Holbom for carriages. 
Yet, here of old liyed many eminent persons in noble mansions, 
Bome of Inigo Jones’s work. It was also a place of execu- 
tion: the pilloiy was set up here so lately as 1808. The Tum- 

Great and LitÜe, carry us back to “ they being 

placed both for the conyenience of foot-passengers and to pre- 
yent the straying of cattle, the fields being at that period used 
for pasturage. Eyen New Tumstile is as old as the Bill of 
Bights (1688). The well-planted area or garden has often 
been threatened with an mcubus of bricks and mortar: it has 

only just escaped such a &te; and, as if to commemorate 
this incident, we haye, at the north-west angle of the Fields, one 

of the most picturesque drinking-fountains in the metropolis. 

Across the square (which,* by the way, is not so large as the 
areaoftheGreatPyramid of Egypt,but many thousand square feet 
less), a great clearance of old places will be made for the concentra- 
tion ofthe Courts of Justice; the site to be within the foUowing 
Umits: Carey-street, BeU-yard, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, the 
Strand, Pickett-street, Foregate, the passages or roadways on 
the north-east side of Clement’s Inn, Horseshoe-court, and 
Yeates’s-court, or some of them.” The scheme contemplates 
the remoyal of a great number of dweUing-houses and other 
buildings, occupying a site of some celebrity—a sort of theatrical 
locaUty of the last and preyious centuries. Here, in Clare 
Market, figured Orator Henley, in his yelyet and gold tub, for 
nearly twenty years. In Gibbon’s-court was “ the finest play- 
house that eyer was in England,” quoth Pepys. EiUigrew’s 
company acted here some time; and in and around the market 
were seyeral tayems, one of which (the Black Jack), in Ports- 
mouth-street, was the haunt of Joe MiUer, and here he uttered 
his tüne-honoured jests; he was buried in St. Clement’s upper 
ground, in Portugal-street. Opposite, in Portugal-street, were 
the last of the Stocks of London, which existed tiU our time. 
The old tayem hard by has been the resort of more than one 
club of Antiquaries. We aU remember the remoyal of the old 
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theatre in Portngal-street, in 1848: and the Grange Inn and 
old coffee-honses in the neighbourhood, which has been for 
years in a transition state. This plan of the Law Courts will, 
doubtless, be more popular than Mr. Bany’s design, in 1841, 
to coyer one-third of the area within the rails of Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields with a great hall, surrounded by twelve courts. Punds 
were wanting, and the blocking-up of the open space waa ob- 
jected to: in the evidence persons stated they considered this 
area as their “ countiy walk,” and that “ they had been m ihe 
cmintry when they had been round Lincoln’s-Inn Fields.” We 
can only say, such persons must have enjoyed a very limited 
appreciation of rural life. 

“ Portugal-street,” in our time, became a term almost qrno- 
nymous with debt and something worse; of course we mean the 
Court for the Eelief of Insolvent Debtors. A whole volume 
could not so well picture the place as Mr. Dîckens has sketched 
it, in these lines, in his Pickwieh Papera: 

A temple dedicated to the genius of seediness,” and “ the 
place of daily refîige of äll the shabby-genfceel people in London. 

There are more suifcs of old clothes in it at one time than will 

» 

be offered for sale in all Houndsditch in a twelvemonth; and 
more unwashed skins and grîsly beards than all the pumps and 
shaving-shops between T^bum and Whitechapel could render 
decent between sunrise and sunset. There is not a messenger or 
process-server attached to the Court who wears a coat that was 
made for him; the yery barriBtere’ wigs are ül-powdered, and 
their curls lack crispness. But the attomeys, who sit below 
the Commissioners, are, affcer all, the great curiosities. The 
professional establishment of the more opulent of these gentle- 
men consists of a blue bag and a boy. They have no fixed 
offîces, their legal business being transacted in the parlours of 
public-houses or the yards of prisons, whither they repair in 
crowds, and canvass for customers afber the tnanner of omnibus- 
cads. They are of a greasy and mildewed appearance; and if 
they can be said to have any vices, perhaps drinking and cheat- 
ing are most conspicuous amongst them.” 


AN OLD TA 7ERN IN ST. JAMESS. 


S T. JAMES’S, the metropolis of the Coiirt> has little of anti- 

quity to recommend it to our respect. The old Palace, 
with its patched-up gatehouse, and a glimpse of Holbein’s ceil- 
ing through the chapel-window on the right, are the principal 
olden features; <m reste^ the Palace is of all periods; though 
the ancient Hospital, which the Palace replaced, was of the 
Norman times. Little more than a century and a half ago, 
the parish of St. James’s was described as “ all the houses and 
grounds comprehended in a place heretofore called St. James’s 
Fields, and the confines thereof;” and it was not until the 
reign of Queen Anne that it had acquired the distinction of the 
Court quarter. St. James’s may be said to bear about the same 
relation to the other portion of westem London as the Ciiy 
does to the Metropolis. 

St. James’s-street dates jfrom 1670, when it was called “the 
Long Street;” and the best houses, at the upper end, had a ter- 
race-walk before them. The poet Waller lived on the west 
side from 1660 to 1687; and Pope lodged ‘'next door to y* 

Golden Ball, on y* second terras.” At the south-west end was 
St. James’s Coffee-house, which was taken down in 1806 : this 
will be remembered as the Foreign and Domestic News House 
of the Tatler, and the “ fountain-head” of the Spectator. Thus 
early, the street had a sort of literary feshion, favourable to the 
growth of tavems and clubs; one of the earliest of which, being 
in all probability thatched, was denominated the Thatched House 
Tavem, which did not disappear until the autumn of 1863; 
when a handsome stone-fronted edifice, named Thatched House 
Chambers, rose upon the site. 

The Tavem had been for nearly two centuries celebrated for 
its clubs, its large room for public meetings, and its public din- 
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ners, Ifc was one of Swiffc’s favourite haunts. In some birth- 
day verses he sings: 

The Deanery-honse may well be matched, 

Under correction, with the Thatch’d. 

Swiffc was of a very clubbable nature ; and here he was made a 
member of the Brothers, in his absence. “ The end of Our 
Club,” he then says, “is to advance conversation and friendship, 
and to reward deserving persons with our interest and recom- 
mendation; and, if we go on as we began, no other dnb in this 
town will be worth talking of.” The Dean preferred to call 
“ The Brothers” a Society, and not a Club; and his joumal is 
very fnll of Brothers Arran and Duplin, Masham and Ormond, 
Bathursfc and Harcourfc, Orrery and Jack Hill, and other Tory 
magnates. Swift teUs Stella he entertained here his “ Brothers,” 
at the cost of seven guineas. “ I staid till eight,”he adds, “and 
then we all went away soberly. The Duke of Ormond’s treat, 
last week, cost 20/., though it was only four dishes, and four 
without a dessert; and I bespoke it in order to be cheap. Yet 
I could not prevail to change the house. Lord Treasurer is in 
a rage with us for being so ertravagant; and the wine was not 
reckoned neither; for that is always brought by him that is 
president.” Swift had much to do with the managemenfc of the 
Club, and was influential; for he writes: “We are now, in aU, 
nine lords and ten commoners. The Duke of Beauforfc had the 
confldence to propose his brother-in-law, the Earl of Danby, to 
be a member, but I opposed it so warmly that it was waived. 
Danby is not above twenty, and we will have no more hoye; and 
we want but two to make up our number.” Afterwards, they 
shîfted their dinner from the Thatched House to the Star and 
Garfcer, “ on the Pall-mall.” 

At the Thatched House first met the Dilettanti Society, or, 
as Walpole describes it, “ a club for which the nominal qualifi- 
cation is having been in Italy, and the real one being drunk.” 
The character of the club, however, became changed, the mem- 
bers being persons devoted to ai*t and antiquarian studies: in 
the club-room were two fine conversation portrait-pieces by Sir 
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Joshiia BqmoldB, painted in the manner ofPaul Yeronese; and 
a collection of portraits, the earlier ones by Hudson, Reynolds’s 
master. These pictures were hung in the club-room, which &ced 
St. James’s-street; it was lit in the eyening with wax-lights, in 
lai^e old glass chandeliers; and the paintings could be seen firom 
the payement of the street. The Dilettanti is now a publishing 
Sodeiy, as the Boxburgh, the Camden, &c. 

To the Thatched House remöved, in 1779, fiom Parsloe’s, 
in St. James’s-street, “the Club,” fiom the time of Garrick’s 
death known as “ the Literary Club,” founded just a century 
since, at the Turk’s Head, in Soho, by Sir Joshua Beynol^ 
and Dr. Johnson. The members were limited to nine, includ- 
ing Beynolds, Johnson, Hawkins, and Burke; and Goldsmith, 
notwithstanding Hawkins’s objection to Oliver as “a mere 
literaiy drudgethe number was increased, but was never to 
exceed forty. It was originally a club of aidhors hy profession: it 
now numbers few except titled members, which was far from the 
intention of its founders. The writer of a paper in the -Yo- 
tUmal EemeWf No. 8, however, says, complacently enough: ‘‘ the 
Club still acknowledges literatme as its foundation, and love 
of literature as the tie which binds together its members, what- 
ever their rank and calling.” The title is now changed to “ the 
Johnson Club,” and its hundredth anniversary was celebrated 
at the Clarendon Hotel last year, 1864. Among the members 
lately deceased were the late Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir George 
Comewall Lewis, Mr. N. W. Senior, the political economist; 
and the Earl of Carlisle. 

There is an amusing anecdote of the mention of the tavem 
in the House of Lords, thus related by Lord Campbell: In the 
debates on the Begency, a prim Peer, remarkable for his finical 
delicacy and formal adherence to etiquette, having cited pom- 
pously certain resolutions which he said had been passed by 
a party of noblemen and gentlemen at the Thatched House 
Tavem, the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in adverting to these, 
said, As to what the noble Lord in the red ribbon told us, 
he had heard at the idehouse,” &c. Lord Thurlow was just the 
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man to demolîsh snch affeciatîon, and Lord Campbell jnst the 
anthor to chronicle such an încident. 

The greater part of the Thatched Honse Tavem was taken 
down in 1844, and the Conservative Clnb Honse now occnpies 
the site. The remaimng portion of the tavem has been taken 
down for the site of the new edifice already mentioned. In the 
rear, Thatched Honse-conrt has also disappeared. Beneath 
the tavem-front was a range of low-bnilt shops, one of which 
Taylenre, the actor, kept for the sale of prints. There was a 
pnblic way to it throngh the tavem; and we recollect a similar 
pnblic way through a tavem on the opposite side of the street, 
to King’s-place. 

Dipping into Captain Gronow’s second series of Bemin- 
iscenees, we find this recoUection of the Thatched Honse 
Tavem locality: “The most fashionable ‘coiffenr’ was Row- 
land, or Eonland, a French émigré, His charge for cntting 
hair was five shiUings, and his shop was next door to the 
Thatched Honse Tavem, in St. James’s-street. He was the 
inventor of the famons Macassar Oil, and made a large fortnne. 
He came to London with the Bonrbons on the breaking ont 
of the French Revolntion, and foUowed them back to France 


in 1814,” 

For the site of the Conservative Clnb was also taken dowi 
the honse of Elmsley, the bookseUer, at the sonth comer of 
Little St. James’s-street, where Gibbon, the historian, died, 
Jannary 16, 1794, Elmsley was the over-cantions person who 
wonld not enter upon the perilons adventnre of pnblishing 
the Declîne and Fall, by which pnbUshers profited ten times the 
amonnt paid the anthor for his copyright. Horace Walpole 
relates this droll story of Gibbon : “ One of those bookseUers 
in Patemoster - row who pnblish thiags in numbers went to 
Gibbon’s lodgings în St. James’s-street, sent np his name, and 
was admitted. ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I am now pnbUshing a Bîstorg 
of Enghnd, done by several good hands: 1 nfiderstand you 
have a knack at tfaem there things, and shonld be glad to give 
yon every reasonable enconr^ement.’ As soon as Gibbon had 
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reoovered the use of his legs aud tongue, which were petrified 
with surprise, he rang the bell, and desired his senrant to show 
this encourager of leaming down«stairs. 

In this part of the street liyed the famous Betty, often 
mentioned by Horace Walpole, and whom Mason has introduced 
in his Heroio EpiaiU: 

And patrîot Betty fix her froit-shop there. 

Walpole’s mention of her conveys that her shop was a place 
for gossip: thus, he says of a story much about, “I should 
scruple repeating it, if Betty and the waiters at Arthur’s did 
not talk ôf it publicly.” Again, “Would you know what 
oflBicer’s upon guard in Betty’s fruit-shop ?” Her death, August 
30, 1797, is thus recorded in the CUntleman's Magazine of the 
time: “ Died, aged 67, at her house facing St. James’s-street, 
at the top of Park-place, Mrs. Elizabeth Neale, better known 
by the name of Betty. She had kept, for many years, a house 
in St. James’s-street, as a jfruit-shop, jfrom which she had retired 

about fourteen years. She had the first preëminence in her 
occupation, and might be justly called the Queen of Apple- 
women. Her knowledge of families and characters of the last 
and present age was wonderfnl. She was a woman of pleasing^ 
manners and conversation, and abounding with anecdote and 
entertainment. Her company was even sought for by the 
highest of our men of rank and fortune. She was bom in the 
same street in which she ever lived, and used to say she never 
slept out of it but twice—on a visit to a friend in the country, 
and at a Windsor installation.” No. 7 is, to this day, a fruit- 
erer’s shop. 

We have long missed, lower in St. James’s - street, the 
large bow-window which Theodore Hook compared to an 
obese old gentleman in a white waistcoat. Bound the cor- 
ner, in Cleveland-row, Hook lived from 1827 to 1831, in a 
handsome house, which he ftimished at some 2000Z. or 3000Z. 
expense, and by this and other outlays so increased his embar- 
rassments that he had to sell a moiety of his share in the John 
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Bull for 4000t Of the St. Jaines’s-street of Hogarth’s days we 
get a glimpse in the backgromid of his pictnre of The Bake 
arrested by BaUiffs;” here the projecting sign and the barber’s 
pole carry us a century back. The Tavem which has just dis- 
appeared was nearly the last relic of old St. James’s-street, 
although its memories survive in varîous clubs; and the 
“ Thatched House” is to be kept in mind by the chambers 
built upon its site. 

The Palace clock has connected with it an odd anecdote, 


which we received from the late Mr. VuUiamy, of Pall MaU, 
who, with his famîly, had been the royal clockmakers since 
1743. When the gatehouse was repaired in 1831, the clock 
was removed, and not put up again, on account of the loof 
being reported unsafe to carry the weight. The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, missing the clock, memorialised WiUiam 
IV. for the replacement of the timekeeper; and the King, 
having ascértained its weight, shrewdly inquired how, if the 
Palace gatehouse-roof were not strong to carry the clock, it 
was safe for the number of persons occasionally seen upon it 
to witness processions and the company on drawing-room days. 
There was no resisting the calculation; the clock was forthwith 
replaced, and a minute-hand was added, with new dials; the 
original dials were of wainscot, in a great number of very small 
pieces, curiously dovetailed together.♦ 

On the west side of the street the eccentric Thomas Wirg- 
man, the Eantesian, as a goldsmith and jeweller, made a con- 
siderable fortune, which he squandered as a regenerating phi- 
losopher. He had paper made specially for his books, the same 


sheet consistmg of several difTerent colours; and, throngh his 


whims, one book of 400 pages cost him 2276/. He published a 


children’s grammar of the five senses, which book, he maintained. 


if adopted in schools, would restore peace and harmony to the 
earth, and cause virtue every where to replace crime. What an 
elysium would this make. of St. James’s! 


* CuriosiUes of London^ p. 571. 
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View, 33 ; Lob*s Pound,"' 33; 
Norman Courts, 31; Palace, An> 
oient, 31 ; Piotures, 35; Prison 
described, 34; Prison Disoipline, 
34; Prisons, social plague - spots, 
31; Scott, Mr. Chamberlain, 35; 
Waddington, Rev. Dr., and the 
First Congre^tional Church, 37. 

Chabino Cboss, Chanoes at : 

Ballad—Lamentation over the Golden 
Croi^ 253; Canaletto’s Pioture 
of Charing Cross, 252 ; Charing 
Villages, 247; Chariug Croe^ 
Origin of the Name, 247; Char- 
ing Cross Hotel, 252; Char- 
ing Cross 300 Years A^, 247; 
Chm’les 1., Le Smur’s Statue of, 248; 
Courts, old, St. Martin's-lane, 249; 
Dcw^falU of Ckaring Crou, 248; 
Eleanor, Queen, her Cross, 247; 


George IV., Chantrev’s statue of, 
251; Golden Cross, Charing Cross, 
248; Jenner, Dr., statue of, 254 ; 
Mews, Royal, 250; Napier and 
Havelock, statue of, 251; National 
Gallery built, 250: Nelson Column 
begun, 250; Northumberland 
House, 252; Tra&lgar-square laid 
out, 251; Tiufalgar-square statues, 
251; West Strand Improvements, 
252 ; Whale - skeleton exhibited, 
250. 

COYENT GaBDBN, ChANOEB IN : 

Bedford-street, 178; Book Auo- 
tioneers, 177; ^yle and Hanck- 
witz, l^, 185; BuÜer and Curll, 
177 ; day’s Papier • mâohé, 178; 
Consütution Tavem, 179 ; Cooper, 
Thomas Sydnev, 174; Cvder Cellar, 
the, 182; Decline of tne Garden, 
164 ; Desserts, Extravagant, 169 ; 
Dibdin, Charles, his Entertainment, 
176; Digby, Sir Kenelm, 171; 
Dryden, Assault on, 176; l^iour- 
ism, oostly, 171; Évans's Hotel, 
172; Fielding Club, 183; Floral 
Hall, 169; Ford, Parson, 164; 
Garriok's Aoting, 163; Garrick 
dub, 172; Garrick Club Pictures, 
172,173; Garriok in Southampton- 
street, 184; Gh>dfirey and Cooke, 
chemists, 184, 185; Green's Music- 
room, 172; Harlow's ** Kemble 
Family," 174 ; Henrietta - street, 
Actresses and Engravers in, 180; 
Hummums Ghost-story, 164; Inigo 
Jones's Arcades, 161; Kemble, 
Fann^ bom, 171,172; King-street, 
174; 'ueUer and Radoliffe neigh- 
bours, 165; Luoifer-matoh invent- 
ed, 185; Mahogany first used in 
England, 175 ; Maiden-lane, 182 ; 
Market, early, 168; Market, pre- 
sent, 166, 167; MaiweU and Yol- 
taire, 182; Montague, Lady Wort- 
ley, 162; Night Tavems, 164; 
Offley's Tavem, Recollections of, 

180; ** Pâpier-maohé peoifie,'’ 163 ; 
Paterson's Auction • rooms, 175; 
Phosphorus first made in England, 
184; JPiazza Coffee-house, 169 ; Por- 
son at the Cyder Cellar, 182 ; Por- 
traits, Theatrioal, 172; Primroee- 
hiU, 163; Prootor, the Sculptor, 
183; Brâidents, Eminent, 162; 
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Bobinfl, Qoorge, 170; Boae-alley, 
Amboscade. 176 ; Boee>8treet, 176; 
Sheridan’s Duel, 180; Sheridan and 
John Kemble, 169; Sheridan, Fa- 
ther of Riohai^ Brinsley, 178; Silk- 
mercers of Chandos - street, 182; 
** Star ** Dining-room, 171; Strange, 
Sir Robert, story of, 180; Sunday 
Seryioes, 169; Supplies of Covent 
Qarden, 167; Sycmey Smith, I^in- 
dor, and J. T. Smith, 161; Thacke- 
ray*8 Pioture of Coyent Qarden, 
169; Thelwall, John, born, 182; 
Turner, the Pi^ter, birthplaoe of, 
183 ; ** Twig of the Q«den,’* 168 ; 
Wanley,the Antiquary, 182; Welch, 
Jnstioe, 177: Wilson ond Mortimer, 
Painters, 179. 

Downixo-strebt, Last D ats of : 

Blue Boar's Head, King-street, 15; 
Cat and Bagpipes. ohop-house, 11; 
Cockpit, the, at Westminster, 11; 
Cookpit - gate, 11, 12; Colonial 
Offioe, the, 10; C^mwell, Oliver, 
13, 14; Downing, Sir George, 8; 
“ Downing - street Inöuence,** 8; 
Elizabeth and Charles I., 12; Évelyn 
and Pepys, 13; Fludyer, SirSamuel, 
15 ; Fludyer and Crown streets, 14; 
Fox and Lord North, 9; Gar- 
dener's-lane, 14; HoUar, Death of, 
14; King-street, Old, 12; Minis- 
terial likings, 10; Nelsou and Wel- 
lington meet, 10; North, Lord, his 
Administration, 9; Offioes, New, 
commenced building, 12, 15; Bo- 
milly, Sir Samuel, 15 ; Rose, Right 
Hon. Geo., 11; Soane’s Govemment 
Offices, 12; Soane's State-Paper 
Office, 15; Sydenham, Dr., 14; 
Treasury Memorials, 11; Treasury 
Whip-oord and Whippers-in, 10; 
Walpole, Horace, 9; Walpolo, Sir 
Bobert, 8; Whip-cord andlWppor- 
in, 11. 

Faib op May Fair ; 

Beckford, Mr., 53; BUls of Entertain- 
ment, 42; Brummel, Beau, 52; 
Brookfield Market-place, 40; Bul- 
wer, Sir E. Lytton, in Charles-street, 
53; Carter, John, his Account of 
May Fair, 45; Chantrey at May 
Fair, 48; Chesterfield House, 50, 
51; Chesterfield, Lord, and French 
Cookery, 51; Craven, Lord, his 
mansion,. 53 ; Curzon Chapel, 48; 
Curzon-stree^ 47, 49 ; Duck-hunt- 
ing, 44, 45: Fair estoblished. 39, 
40; Fair of 1716^ 44; Qarden of Ches- 
terfield House, 53; Gunningi^ the 


Muses, 49; Halford, Sir Henry, 50; 
Hamilton, Duke of, and Mî— Qun- 
ning, 49; Handsome Traoy, story 
of, 48; May-Fair Marriages, 48, 
49; Miller's Booth, 41; Murder, 
41; Parson Keith, 48, 49 ; Pinketh- 
man's Puppets, 43; Pennant’s 
account of the Fair, 47; Punch in 
the Fair, 48; Riots at the Fair, 41 ; 
Rope-dancing, 40 ; St James’s Fair, 
39; Selwyn, Qeorge, 52; Shepherd’s 
Market, 47 ; Sights of 1701 and 
1828, 40, 41; Smith, James, and 
Bulwer, 63; Staël, M^ame de, 52; 
Stanhope, Philip, 52; Stanhope- 
street built, 51; Streetology of 
Jiondon, 39 ; Strong Woman, The, 
46; Suppression of the Fair, 43 : 

Tiddy-diddy, Doll-loll, loU-loll.'^ 
46 ; Whamchffe House, 47; Will 
of Lord Chesterfield, 52. 

Fisiimongbrb* Hall, Curiosi- 

TIBS OF : 

August the First, Coat and Badge 
Day, 136; Chandelier, silver, 131; 
Coat and Badge, Dogget's, 136,187, 
138; Company’s Pictures, 130,131; 

I, Thomas, story o^ 136; 
Fish Inquest, 125; Fishmongers* 
Quild, 124; Fishmongers’ 
late and present, 129, 136; Fish- 
mongers Lord Mayors, 133 ; Fish* 
mongers, powerful, 127; Quilds 
and Companies, Civic, 124; Halls, 
Companies, 128; Liôer Honi, 
128; Old Fish Markets, 125, 126; 
Palls or Hearse-cloths, 131; Prime 
Warden’s Chair, 182; St. Peter*s 
Hospital, 132,183; Salt and Stock 
Fishmongers, 125,126; ^iridione's 
picturos of Fish, 132 ; Vault> curi- 
ous, in Old Fish-street, 134, 135; 
Walworth, Sir W., statue of, 129 ; 
Wales, Prince of, a Freeman, 133. 




Flbet Prison, Last of thb : 

Baker, Sir Richard, the Chronicler, 
190, 191; Begging at the Qrate, 
198; Curll’s (^rinna and Mrs. Cor- 
nelys, 194 ; Dance’s Hwmjouxs ofthe 
FUet, 198; Fleet Marriages, 197 ; 
Fleet River and Ditch, 186; Qaol 
Committee, the, 193; Hogarth 

Ê aints Bambridge, 193; Hooper, 
tishop, Martyrdom of, 188; Howel’s 
LetUn, 189; Huggins and Bam- 
bridge, 192; '*No.9 FleetMarket,” 
198; Oastler's Flui Papen, 200; 
Parsons Ford and Keith, 194 ;Pri- 
son abolished, 200; Prison, age of, 
186; Prison rebuilt^ 195; rrison 
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described, 195, 196; Prisoners in 
the Fleet, 191; Prynne and Lil> 
burne, ISÚ^; Biots of 1780, 194 ; 
Bules and Day-Rules, 199 ; '*Bun- 
ning Boi^ the,’* 199; Star-Cbam- 
ber Court, 189, 190; “ Strong 
Boom, the,” 192; Surrey's Satire 
upon tho Citizens, 189, 190; Yalley 
of tiie Fleet, 201; Vievr in 1691, 
191; Wardenship, 187,191; Whioh- 
cote, Warden, «190 ; Wycherley in 
the Fleet, 190. 

Fobtt Yeabs in Fleet-stbeet : 

Al^atia, 288, 239; Apollo Room and 
Bust, Bevil Tavero, 243; Archi- 
tectural Embellishment of Fleet- 
atreet, 230 ; Ashmole in Shire-lane, 
233 ; Assassination in Whitefriars, 
238; Bank Si^s, Old, 241, 242; 
Barebones’s windows broken, 232; 
Barometers Orst sold, 233 ; Bates, 
^*Silyer-tongued,** 232; Baxtei's 
Farewell Sermon, 282; Bell-yard, 
233; « Bigod” of Elia, 218; Bolt- 
in-lSm Inn, 210; Brasbridge, the 
SUyersmith, 203; Card-clubs, Fleet- 
street, 204; Chanceiy-lane, old 
houses in, ^l; Chüd^s Banking- 
house, 241; Clarke, Mrs., her Me- 
moirs bumt, 206; Clifford’s-Inn 
Dmner oustom, 229; Clock figures, 
Striking, 227, 228; Cobbett in Bolt- 

oourt, 209; Cobbett’s Begister and 
Grid^n, 209; Cock Alehouse 
Farthing, 243; Cock Tayem, Pepys, 
Mrs. Pieroe, and Mrs. Knipp, at, 
244; Compositors, Society of, 207; 
Cowle^ Birthplaoe of, 231; Crane- 
oourt EotabUities, 219; Dark Deeds 
bi Shire-lane, 235; DevU Tayera, 
243 ; Dick’s Coffee-house and 
Tavera, 244; Dick’s Coffee-house, 
Twaddlers at, 234 ; Drayton’s 
House in Fleet street, 226; Fen- 
ning, Eliza, case of, 212, 213; Fire 
in Bride-passage, 206; Fires at 
HamUton*s and Bensley’s, 208; 
Fleet-street Printers, 207, 208; 
FJeet-street Publishers, 227; Gas- 
lighting, Prevision of, 209; Globe 
Tavern, 203, 204 ; Golden Leather 
Bottle sign, 243; Goldsmith a 
printer’s rcúeuler, 206; Gosling’s 
Banking - house, 242; Hanging- 
sword - aUey, ^8; ** Hardham s 
37,** 205; Hardham and Garrick, 
205; Haidy, Thomas, and Horae 
Tooke, 210; Harrow Tayern, coraer 
of ChanceiT-lane, 231; Hertner’s 
Eupyrion, 210; Hoare's Banking- 
house, 242; Éoares Mayor and 
Sheriff, 242; Hone, WiUiain, pub- 


Usher, 212, 214 ; Hook, Theodore 
editor of John Buü, 210; Hook 
Theodore, in Shire-lane, ; lllnt 
trated London News started, 225 
John Bull Newspaper startea, 210 
211; Johnson, Dr., 202; Johnson 
Dr., in Bolt-court, 208; Johnson 
Dr., in Johnson's-court, 210; John 
son, Dr., a Night’s Festivity, 248 
Kat, Christ^her, and his mutton- 
pies, 235; Kit-Kat Club ia Shire- 
îane, 234 ; KneUer paints the Kit- 
Kat Club Portraîts, 235; Lamb 
Charles, at the A Ihion Office, 217 
Leach, Dryden, the printer, 224 
Maginn, Dr., and Theodore Hook 
236; Major, the publisher, 227 

Malcolm, Sarah, the murderess 

237; Marigold sign, 241; Mar 
shalls, Master-masons to the King 
232; MUton in Bride churchyard 
206; Mitre Tayera and Dr. John 
son, 245, 246 ; Murrav, John, pub 
lisher, 226; New liniet and Dr 
Stoddart, 225; Newi^pers, Far 
thing and HaUpenny, 237 ; Peaoock 
and mmpton's Pocket-books, 206 
Pepys at St. Dunstan^s Churcl^ 232 
Peter Wilhins, author of, 280; Per- 
kins*s Steam-gun, 210 ; Praise-God 
Barebones, 231; Pictures at the 
Scottish Hospital, 222; Punch, 
early numbers of, 225; Pynson, 
BasteU, and Tottel, 207; QuarUrly 

Beview started, 2^; Backstrow^ 

Museum, 217 ; Bainbow, Coffee sold 
al^ 245; Bainbow Tavern and 
Token, 245; Barities of the Boyal 
Sooiety, 220, 221; Besuscitated 
orimincús, 204, 205; Bichardson's 
Printing - office, 206 ; Bogers, 
Samuel, in Bolt-oourt, 208 ; Imyal 
Society in Crane-court, 219; St« 
Dunstan’s Chiuroh described, 228, 
229; St. Dunstan*s Church rebuUt, 
227; Salmon*s Waxwork, 214, 215, 
216; Sanctuary of Whitefriars, 2^; 
Scotsmcn in London, 222; Scottish 
Hospital and Corporation, 221; 8el- 
den m Whitefriars, 239; Shire-lane, 
233; Society of Arts Meeting, 225; 
Sovereigns, reception of, at Temple 
Bar, 241; Steam - printing, 208 ; 
Street Bobbery at Temple Bar, 
2S7; Tatler and the Twaddlers, 
233; Temple Bar, History of, 239 ; 
Temple Bar, ihe Oity Oolgoiha, 
242; Tennyson’s Lines on the 
Head-waiter of the Cock, 244; 
Three Squirrels, Sign, 242; Tom- 
pion and Graham, Clock- and 
w atoh-makers, 233; Tonson's Ejt- 
Kat Portraits, 235; Tonson, Jaoob, 
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the publûiher, 238 ; Traffio of Lon- 
don, 202; Traitors’ heads and limhs 
on Temple Bar, 241; TrattlUr Newa- 
r, 225; Tnimpet in Shire-lane, 
, 234; Waithmaiii Alderman, 
202; Walton, Isaac, hosier, 231: 
Walton’s AngUr poblished, 231; 
Warborton and Pope Controyersy, 
224; Whitefriars, IVecinct, 238 ; 
Wilkes*s WortA JBrttoa, 224; Wyat, 
Sir T., at Temple Bar, 240; Wyn- 
kyn de Worde, 207. 

Hicks’s Hall to Campden 
House : 

Alderman, Commoners, and Knights, 
56; Anne Princess of Denmark, 
59; Baptist Hicks, the silk-mercer, 
55; Bumet, Bishop, 60; Buming 
of Campden House, 63; Campden 
Family, 59; Cam^en Hill, 63; 
Campden House buUt, 57, 58; 
Campden House in 1820,62; Caper- 
tree, old, 6; Civic Precedence, 55; 
Oarden of Campden House, 61; 
Hicks created Visoount Campden, 
58; Hicks’s Hall, where, 54; 
Hicks’s Hall taken down, 57; 
James I. and hls Scotch NobUity, 
55 ; Justice Hioks, 56; Knighthood 
of Hioks, 56 ; London Stone, 54; 
Memorial Lines, 58; ** Queen 

Anne's Palace,” 62; Russell, W., 
Lord, and Mr. Thynne, 57; Sessions 
House, Clerkenwell, 57 ; South, Sir 
James, his Observatory, 63; Swift’s 
BaUad, ** Duke and no Duke,” 61. 


Holbobn Vallet, Raising of : 

Bangor House, 294; Bunyan’s Death, 
2^; Clare Market, 297; Farrîng- 
don Market, 294 ; George and Blue 
Boar, 295, 296; Gronow, Captaîn, 
and Henry Hunt, 292; **Heayy 
Hill, the,” 290; Holbom VaUey, 
293; Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 298; 
Johnson, Dr., in Staple Inn, 294; 
Juniuê pi’inted, 293 ; Law Oourts, 
New, 297 ; Leyels, 290 ; Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, 296; Middle-row, 
Holbom, 294; Miles’s Boy, 295; 
Models, 291; Paddington Stages, 
295; Portug^ - street, 298; Shoe’ 
lane, 294 ; Skinner - street, 292; 
Spa-fields Riots, 292; Staple Inn, 
ÚSié ; Traffîc, 290, 291; Vandyke 

and Dobson, 298. 

Lyon’s Inn, A Little Talk 
Aboüt: 

Absolon, Genealogist and Antiquary, 
6; Bloomsbury Christeniug, by 



Diokens, 6; BookseUers’-row, 2; 
Clement’s Inn, 1; Coke and Baéon, 
3 ; Coke’s Mootii^ and Readings, 
^ I Egyptian Amtiquities lowly 
rated, 6; HaU and Edtqhen, 4; 
History, 2, 3; HolyweU-street, 1, 
2; Insolvent Debtors’ Court Mes- 
senger, 7 ; Monthly Magazinê, the, 
6; New Inn, 1; Poor-law Com- 
mission, 5; Post Offîce Direotory, 
6; SUk-mercers and Stay-makers, 
2; Weare, the Gambler, murdered, 
6; Weeklg DUpatch Newspaper, 5. 

PniLLiPs, Sm Richabd, Regol- 

LECTIONS OF : 

BeUs, Chiswick, 94 ; Birth in London, 
94 ; Blue Boar Inin, Leicester, 100 ; 
BookseUer at Leicester, 96; Brigh- 
ton, retired to, 115,116 ; Britton, 
John, 113,119; Canal Speculations, 
97; Chapter Coffee • house, 98 ; 
Chaucer, Portrait of, 111; Chis- 
wick School, 94; Colbum and 
PbiUips, 99; Coleridge and PhiUips, 
121; Crosse, Andrew, the eleo- 
trician, 119; Death of Sir Richard 
PhUlips at Brighton, 120 ; Duchess 
of Deyonshire,’ 95; Duke of York 
and Mrs. Clarke, 105, 106 ; Geoige 
III. and Hannah lightfoot, 106; 
Griffîths, Dr., 95 ; Hogarth’s 
Widow, 95 ; Interromtiye System, 
105; Ireland’s Shäspeare For- 
geries, 108, 109; Ironmonger, 
Sheridan, and Moore, 116, 117; 
Junius Questicn, the greai^ 113; 
Knighted by Geoige 111., 104; 
Lansdowne, Marquises of, and 
Junius, 113, 114; Leicester Gaol, 
97 ; Leicester Eeraid, 96; LeUer to 
the Livery o/ London, 103; Maga- 
sines, Sale of, 99; Million o/FacU, 
115; Money Panic of 18^, 116; 
Monthly MoMazine, 97, 98; Mor- 
gan, L^y, 102; Moming's WaXk 
from London to Kew, 110; New- 
tonian PhUosophy, opposition to, 
112; Paine’s RigfUs of Man, 96; 
Percy Anecdotes, origin of, 123: 
Personal Tour Úirough the UniUa 

Kingdom, 117 ; Pictures, ooUection 
of, 111; PubUcations by PhUlips, 
101; Publishing Prizes missed, 121; 
Purkis Family, 100; RaUway tsyn^ 
tem su^ested, 111; Reasons for 
not eating Animal Food, 121; 
Richard 111. and Leicester, 100; 
Robinson, Mrs. (Perdita ), and the 
Prince of Wales, 107; Rufus’s 
Bridle, New Forest, 100; School- 
books, 105; Schoolmastér, 96; 
Shakspeare Celebratioiii^ 108; 
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Shakspeare, Deaoendanta of, 110; 
Shrievalty Anecdotes, 103; Shrie- 
valtj Beforms, 102, 103 ; Socidl 
Phüosophy, 115, 116; Spencer 
PeroeviQ and Phülips at Court, 
104; SUphentiaTia, 99; Simday 
Newspapers, 97; Surris WinJLer in, 



103; Treatise on Bailways, first, 
111; Vices, The, a Poem, 114; 
Useful Knowled^ Society, 115, 
122; Waithman, Alderman and 
Sheriflf, 105; Wümot, Dr., and 
Junius, 114, 116, 118; Wolsey, 
Belics of, 100. 


Bailwat London : 

Apotheoariee* Company and Hall, 
268, 269; Belle Savage Inn, 275; 
Blackfriam Precinct, 265, 266; 
Charing Cross Extensioii, 261, 262 ; 
Chatham and Dover Line, 262, 
279; Church of St. Mary Overie, 
259; Clayton, Sir Bobert, statue of, 
259; £arl-street and Bible Trans- 
lators, 269; Edward VI., statues 
of, 258, ^^9; Fleet Valley, 279; 
Gwilt, Qeorge, P.S.A., 260; Hone, 
the . publisher, 277 ; Ludgate - hill 
Viaduot, 272; Ludgate, Ludgate 
Hill and Street, 273,274,275; Man- 
aion House NewStreet, 270; New- 
ing^n to Blaokfriars, 264; Printing- 
house square, 267; Bailway Thames 
Bridges, 263, 265; Boman Anti- 
quities in Ludgate, 275; Bundell 
and BridjTO, 276; Scepticism of W. 

Hone,27C Southwark, changes 

in, 268, 261; 8t. Olave’s Grammar- 
sohool, 260; St Thomasf s Hospital, 
258; Stationers’ Hall-court^ 274 ; 
Steam-printing, 267, 268; Times 
Newspaper and Mr. Widter, 267, 
268; Times Office and Bailway 
Invasions, 271; Vandyke in Black- 
friars, 268; Wigan, Dr., sketch of, 
263; Wyat’s Bebellion, 275. 


St. JAJiEs’s, Old Tavern in : 

Betty’s Fruit-shop, 303; Dilettauti So- 
ciety, 300; Elmsley, the bookseller, 
302 ; Gibten and the publisher, 
302; Hook, Theodore, 303; Ho- 
rih’s St. James's, 303 ; Pictures, 
ilettanti, 300; Palace Clock, 304; 
Bowland’s Macassar OU, 302; St. 
James’s, History of, 299; Swift and 
the Brothers’ Club, 300; Thatched 
House Tavem, 299; Thurlow, Lord, 
and Thatched House Tavem, 301; 
Wirgman, the Kantesian, 304. 



SOANE, SlB JOHN’S, MüSEUM, A 

Mornino in : 

Belsoni, Besearches of, 148 ; Bonomi, 
Joseph, Curator, 147; CanaJetto, 
Views by, 145 ; Casts, 145; Chan- 
trey and Soane, 151; Clovio’s Hlu- 
minated Ms., 143; Ciypt, 149; 
Curiosities, professional, 150; De- 
scriptions of the Museum, 142; 
Drawings, Architectural, 150; £n- 
dowment, 141; Gilpin, Bemard, 
story of, 146; Hogm*th’s Kleotion 
Fictures, 145; Hogarth’s ^’Bake’s 
Progress,” 149 ; Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 152; Howard’s Paintings, 
142; Lincoln’s - Inn Fields, Mu- 
seum in, 140; Models, 143, 144, 
150 ; Monks* Parloir, 146; Monks’ 
Yard and Monument Court, 144; 
Museum, Bequest of, 140; Museum, 
£xterior of, 142; Pioture-room, 
145; Piranesi, Drawings Iw, 146; 
Pori^t, by Lawrence, 14o; 
traits and Bust, 151; Pupil of Danoe 
and Holland, 139; Bome, Studies 
at, 140; Boyal Aoademy Gold 
Medal and Pension, 140; Saroo- 
phagus, £gyptian, 147 ; Sculpture, 
Greek and ^man, 144; Sepmchral 
Chamber, 147; ^ane, Birth of, 
139; Tumer, Pictures by, 150. 


Por- 


Speculation, A Site op : 

Bacon, Franois, 153; Buckingham, 
George Villiers, Duke of, 153; 
Charmg-Cross Bailway Hotel and 
Terminus, 158 ; £velyn and Pepys, 
154; Hungerfords of Farleigh 
Castle, 156 ; Hungerford Market, 
First, 157; Hungerford Market, 
New, 157; James’s Picture of York 
BuildinCT, 155; Mathews, C., the 
BookseUer, 159; Napoleon ^na- 
parte in London, 159; Sheridan and 
Denis O’Brien, 159 ; SmoUet’s 
Hugh Strap, 160; Steele, Sir 
Bichard, at York Buüdings, 155; 
Strand Improvements, 158; Water- 
gate of 1 ork House, l6i, 160; 
Waterworks Company, 156; Wig 
cost 500 Guineas, 157 ; York Build- 
ings, 154; York House, Strand, 

IfS. 


Talk Arout thb Temple, Past 

AND Present : 

Aahmole, Elias, 82; Benchers, Inner 
Temple, sketched by C. Lamb, 77, 
78, 79; Blackstone, Sir Williain, 
87, 90; BosweU and Johnson, 70 ; 
Bouffleurs, Madame de, 71; Broome, 
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Inner Tenmle gardener, 81; Bm- 
therhood, MililAry and Legal, 65; 
BuildingSy new, 72; Burke and 

Sheridan, 87: Calvee’-Head RolL 
85; Charles II. dines in the Inner 
Temple Hall, 75 ; Chaucer a Tem- 

5 1ar (?h 79 ; (Thristmas in Middle 
'emple Hall, 85; Ch^santhemums^ 
Inner Temple, 81; Church in 1720, 
72; Churoh, Situation of, 69; 
Cuatoms and Fashions, 92; Dun- 
ning, Thurlow, and Cowper, 88; 
ElB^es of Enights Templars, 73; 
Elizabeth, Queen, and F. Bacon, 

82; Eminent Templars, 79, 80; 
Essex House Water-gate, 68; 
Feasts, Middle Temple, 86; For- 
tesoue, Sir John and the Laws, 
67; Fountain, Middle Temple, 89; 
Garden, Inuer Temple, 80; 
Garden, Middle Temple, 89; Gar- 
dens, Old, 67; Garden Wsdks, 
98; GK>ldsmith in Brick-oourt, 90; 
Goldsmith, Oliver, his Chambers, 
71; Goldsmith, Death and Funeral 
of, 91; Goldsmith in Garden-oomrt, 
89; Great Fireof 1666, 68; Gumey, 
Baron, and Porson, 92 ; Hall Din- 
ners, 75; Hall Dinners, Middle 
Temple, 84 ; Hall, Inner Temple, 
and Pictures, 74; Hall, Middle 
Temple, 88; Hatton, Sir Chris- 
topher, 75; Horse and Lamb, 
Lines, 65; Inner TenipUf 69; Inner 
Temple G^te, 69; James I., Grant 
firom, 6S; Johnson, Dr., hia Stair- 
case, 70; King’s Benoh Walk, 77; 
Knights Templars, 64; Lamb, 
Charles, 71; lÂmb, Charles, bom, 
76; Lamb’s Sketches of the Old 
Benchers, 77; Lamb-buildings, Dis- 
covery in, 74; Lamb and Fl^, and 
Holy Lamb, 64 ; Law Societies and 
the Templars, 65; Lawyers in the 
Bound, 73; Library, Inner Temple, 
74; IJbrary, New, Middle Tem- 
ple, 88; Loving Cups, 75; Mans- 
neld, liord, Pope, and Cibber, 77; 
Masques and Bevels, Inner Temple, 
75; Middle Temple, 82; Nando’s 
Coffee-house and Thiu*low, 70; 
Organ in the Round Churoh, 78; 
Overbury, Ford, Bramston, and 
Hyde, 86; Paper-buildings, 76; 
Parliament Chamber, 75; Pert 
Temphua, 87; Plays in Inner Tem- 
ple Hall, 76; Porson in Essex- 
oourt, 91; Portraits, Busts, and 
Arms, Middle Temple Hall, 88; 
Prinoe HeniVs Council-Chamber, 
Fleet-street, 70 ; Publishers’ sh< 
old, 82: Bam-aÛey and Lord J^- 



fre^, 69; Rea<iings revived, 85 ; 
Robinson, the l^kseller, 70 ; 
Rogersand Porson, 92; Books from 
Epsom, 82; Roses, Red and White, 
80; Round Church, the, Restoration 
of, 72; ''Round about the Coal 
Fire,” 76; Salmon’s Waxwork, 70 ; 
Shakspeare’s Tioelfih Night, 86; 
Spensei^B Prcth<Uaviion, 66; Sun- 
dial, old, 74; Sun-ilials ond their 
mottoes, 93 ; Sycamore, aged, 80 ; 
Temple in Édward I.’s reign, 66 ; 
Temple first a place for Lâwyers, 
65 ; Temples, The two, 68 ; Tombs 
in the Church, 73; Wales, Prince 
of, Middle Temple, 89; Wig-shops, 
98 ; Winged Horse, 64; Wren’s 
Gate, 82; Wyoherley ond Congreve 
in the Middle Temple, 87. 


Vaüxhall Gardens, Walss 

AND Talks 1N : 

Admission-Money, 27; Antî-yaux- 
hall, 25 ; Ame, Dr., oomposer, 22 ; 
Balloons, 29; Brown, Tom, at 
VauxhaU, 20; Charles II. and Vaux- 
haU, 19; (Jhurch buUt u^n the 
site, 80; Composers and Singers, 
27 ; Connoitieuf^» VauxhaU, 24 ; 
DeoUne of the Gardens, 29; Denbies, 
in Surrey, 25; Evelyn’s VauxhaU, 
18; Fawkes, Guido or Guy, 17 ; 
FaukeshaU and Copt Hall, 17; 
Fielding's VauxhaU, ^; FireworkB, 
28; Oold Ticket, 22; Goldsmith 
and Reynolds at Vauxhall, 25; Guy 
Vaux, 16 ; Hayman’s PiGtures, 26 ; 
Hogarth at Siouth Lambetb, 22; 
Hogarth’s Pictares, 26 ; H<x>k, the 
oomposer, 27; Lease of Vauiúiall, 
21; Manorial history, 17; Model Hc- 
tures, 19; Morland, Sir Samuel, and 
Vauxhall House, 19; Morland, Sir 
S., his Mechanical Curiosities, 19 ; 
New Spring Garden, 18 ; Old Print 
View, 16; Old and Yoimg loved 
Vauxhall, 16; Pavüions, 28; Pepys 
at VauxhaU, 20; Bidoüo aXfrttco 
in 1732, 21; Roubiliac’s statues, 21 ; 
Saqui ond 11 Diavolo Antonio, 28; 
Singers, Eminent, 22; SpecUUor 
and Sir Roger de CoverlOT, 20; 
Streeta, New, 80; Suppers, 21, 24 ; 
Ticket, by Laguerre, 21; Tickets, 
SUver and Gold, 22; Tyers’s Fare- 
well, 25; Tyers, Jonathan, 21; 
Vaux, Jane, 18 ; VauxhaU in 1751, 
28; Views, 28; Walpole, Horace, 
at Vauxhall, 28; Waterloo, Battle 
of, 26. 



BEMAINS OF JOHN SELJ)EN.—{See page 73.) 


Aftek this p£^e had been printed, the following appeared in 
the “ Colnnm for the Curions,” contribnted by the Anthor of 
Wdîks and TaJks to the lUuetrated London Newe: 


The dust and bones of the leamed John Selden haye, during the 
recent repair and restoration of the Temple Church, been carted away 
and shot into a dusthole.** This desecration, which in enormity equafs 
the dust of Alexander stopping a bunghole, has been detailed in a Lengthy 
letter of condemnation, addressed by Old Mortality RediyiTus,” to the 
Times. Opposite the bell-turret, in the burial-ground, the correspondent 
found a decayed blue flag or slate le^er-stone, inscribed with uncial 
letters, ending den, which sLab was once ** laid over the eartliLy remains 
of one who has ever been considered not onLy the greatest LegaL jurist, but 
most Leamed Luminary of the past, either in his own or any oûier age.*’ 
This^ad Led to inquiries and evidence, which we have not space to quote, 
save that the dust and bones of the profound schoLar have been igpiomini- 
ousLy treated as above ; which is very remarlcabLe, seeing that, according 
to the account of Aubrey, iii. 533, at the time of the interment, no pains 
seem to have been spared to render their depository secure. Aubrey 
teLLs us: 


" His (SeLden's) grave was about ten foot deepe or better, waLLed up a 
good way with bricLcs, of which aiso the bottome was paved, but the sides 
at the bottome for al^ut two foot high were of biacK poÚshed marbLe, 
wherein his coffin Tcovered with bLaclL oayes) lyeth, and unon that wall of 


s presentLy Lett downe a hug^ biack marbLe stone of ^preat 
with this inscription:—* Hic jacet corpus Johannis Seldeni, qui 


obiit 30 die Hovembris, 1654.’ Over 



tumed 


earth 


ground), and upon that was throwne 


As it is impossible to recover the dnst, “ OLd MortaLity Redivivus” 



that the spot of the interment shouLd be marked b 
sL^, inLaid with brass, inscribed with the simple epitaph which Selden 
himself wrote ; and that ** the old monument should be removed from its 
resent dismid abode behind the seats of the Benchers of the Middle 


present 

TempLe 


to the ambulatory of the Greek Church, where at least may be 


read, without inconvenience, this simpLe memorial.” 


EBRkTA. 


pM;e 57* liae 11 • for *' W. Hobart,*' read JameM Hobart. 

77, » 13, for '* Mansfeld," read Mansfield. 

89, » 24, for " Landor,” read Landon. 

164, „ 14^ for " FooteTa Minror,’' read FooPfa Minor. 
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LOlfDOIf : 

zjtviT ÂifD co., nnfTna, oixat xxw fniiT, 

nTTXB LÂXX, X.O. 


POB EVEET HOÏÏSE AEI) FAMILT. 



JwA pMuked, tfi a clouHy-prinUd volufM, 430jpa^es^ in a cUar and legihU type, 

6s. eloth, The 

DOMESTIO SERYIOE GTIIDE. 

A MANUAL OP THB DUTIE8 OF THE 


HOUSEKEEPER, 

COOK, 

LADY*S MAID, 
NUBSERY-MAID, 


HOUSEMAID, 

LAUNDRY-MAID, 

DAIRY-MAID, 

BUTLER, 

VALET, 

INCLÜDINO 


COACHMAN, 

GROOM, 
FOOTMAN, 
GARDENER; 


ALL TBAT PBRTAIN8 TO HOÜBEHOLDIIAKAOBMENT: FROM THB BE8T AND LATEST 

AUTHOBITIBS, AND THB COMMUNICATIONS OT HBADB OT TAMILIBS, 

IN 8EVERAL HÜNDRBD NBW RBCIFBS. 

Under tbe several heads are desoribed the Duties of each person, 
and the newest and most approved Recipes and Methods connected 
with his or her situation. with this view, the latest Inybntions 
AND Improyements in Domestio Economy have been carefully ex- 


amined, and introduoed in proper plaoes. The departments of the 


Hoüsbkbbper and Cook, of themselves, form a Oookeiy'Book, as well 
as a Treatise upon Household Management; and the several other 
seotions of the work are equaUj ^tematic and proportionallj copious 
in their information. 


OPINIONS OP THE PüBLIC PRESS. 


** K really usefbl guide on the important Bubjecte of which it treats.” 
’Svectator. 

** The best cookery-book published for many years.”— Beltt Meetenger. 

'^There are few houses that wUl not be richer for having this volume; and 
few housewives through whose hands it has once passed will be oontent to 
remain without it for we future.**— Sunday Timet. 

Quite a household vade-meoum; it will become, what it deserves to be, 
very popular.**— Beader. 

** An enoyclopcedia of domestio matters. We have been greatly pleased 
with the good sense and good feeling of what we may call the moral (urections, 
and the neatness and luoidity of the explanationa — Court Cireular. 

'' A book well caloulated for the use of those who keep domestio servants ; 
it contains, indeed, much good advioe for aU.”— Illuetrated London News. 

By the help of such a work as this, muoh of the annoyanoe of the domes- 
tic household may be removed; and it will oertainly not M for want of infor- 
mation if the much-desired result is not obtained.**— Ohserver. 

** This useful volume is interspersed with entertaining aneodotes; hints as 
to conduct, both as regards employers and employed ; it is oharactenaed by a 
kindly feeling towards the classes it is designea to benefit, and by a respecöul 
regard to re%ion.*’— Rscord. 

This work is no less adapted for the use of masters and mistresses than of 
servants of all kinds. It is well classified; and its information is made still 
more easily accessible by a good index. In each section, special atiention has 
been paid to health-givmg and sanitary cauldons, to adulterations of food, pre- 
vention of accidents by firo, and many other most useful and important subjects. 
The book forms a standard work of its olass; and it well merita the attention 
of the public. ”— Builder. 



LOCKWOOD AND 00., STATI0NERS*-HALL COÜRT. 
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